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Preface 


Welcome to a challenging experience of 
study, discussion, and action to strengthen the 
shalom connections in personal and congregation- 
al life. This resource is designed to guide a study 
group or several committees of the congregation 
in assessing and changing habits of routine living 
in light of God's covenant with the world. The 
subject to be explored is not "far out," but it will 
stretch your thinking and call upon the best that 
you and your congregation can offer. 


Shalom Connections is a practical guide 
with signposts based on the authors’ practical 
experience in traveling this way. It puts to- 
gether afresh in one place our best thinking and 
"hands-on" tools for assessing the way we live as 
Christians and churches. Each section of this 
resource focuses on one dimension of per- 
sonal/congregational life and mission. Each 
section utilizes such methods as: communal bible 
study, discussion of short "think pieces" about 
particular dimensions of lifestyle change, exerci- 
ses and activities to assess current habits, and 
practical suggestions for change that move in the 
direction of "a sustainable sufficiency for all." 
(See the ethical norms presented toward the end 
of Section I). 


Ways to Use This Resource 

We encourage you to undertake the entire 
study, working through sections of this resource 
with enough leisure to enjoy it. Plan to conduct 
the study in a comfortable informal setting, with 
shared leadership. Leaders for each session need 
to be clear abot expectations and goals while 
encouraging open dialogue. Invite the pastor(s) 
and other professional staff of the congregation 
to participate at key points. Even if your study 
is spread over several months, the wholeness, 
connectedness, and integrity you experience in 
working together will be satisfying. But since a 
complete study is not feasible in every situation, 
we suggest the following alternative plans: 


1. Your group may agree to work through 
selected segments which appear to be most 
important. If so, try to select and work through 
at least four sections of the manual, including 
Section I, which gives the basie social analysis 
and ethic we seek to implement in daily life. A 
selection of topics for concentrated study and 
decision should encompass the church's inreach 
(e.g., meeting, eating, learning, celebrating) and 
outreach (e.g., sharing, offering, advocating, and 
empowering.) 


2. Your congregation's governing board or 
council may wish to "farm out" several segments 
to committees or task forces. These groups can 
do an in-depth study of one or two sections that 
apply most directly to their particular responsi- 
bility. When this method of study is chosen, it is 
essential that each subgroup read Section I, and 
that leaders of the congregation establish a way 
for each sub-group to report conclusions and 
recommendations. 


Please note: Several sections of Shalom 
Connections deal with subjects that cut across 
the routine functions of local church commit- 
tees. So they might best be discussed in groups 


that include representatives from several com- 
mittees. Each committee can then be asked to 


look at its work in light of the committee's 
recommendations. 


3. A church retreat or conference on the 
theme of shalom connections would provide more 
group time for interaction away from the press- 
ing business of daily life. Some of the initial 
material should be presented to the gathering, 
and then sub-groups can explore one or two 
dimensions. A second occasion, or referral to 
the committees mentioned in plan #2 above, 
would extend the inquiry to the remainder of this 
resource. 


4. In certain favorable situations of close 
ecumenical and interchurch relationships in a 
parish or community, this can become an ecu- 
menical study involving participants from two or 
more congregations. In ecumenical study there 
needs to be clarity about the value of open 
dialogue and critique, lest any congregation's 
representatives become defensive. Results of 
the study should be reported back to the gover- 
ning board of each congregation for further 
consideration and decision. 


The goal is to respond to this study with 
definite changes in our routine practices or living 
habits that serve the common good "...that as a 
matter of equality your abundance at the present 
time should supply others' want, so that their 
abundance may supply your want." (II Cor. 8:13- 
14) We too can expect to be "enriched in every 
way" (9-11) as we strengthen the shalom connec- 
tions in personal and congregational life. 
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Introduction: Beginning Again 


Take heed...lest, when you have eaten and 
are full, and have built goodly houses and 
live in them, and...all that you have is 
multiplied, then your heart be lifted up, 
and you forget the Lord your God, who 
brought you out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage, who led you through 
the great and terrible wilderness, with its 
fiery serpents and scorpions and thirsty 
ground where there was no water, who 
brought you water out of the flinty rock, 
who fed you in the wilderness with manna 
which your forebears did not know, that 
God might humble you and test you, to do 
you good in the end. Beware lest you say in 
your heart, 'My power and the might of my 
hand have gotten me this wealth.'" 
(Deuteronomy 8:11-17) 


Let your manner of life be worthy of the 

gospel... Have this mind among yourselves 

which you have in Christ Jesus. 
(Philippians 1:27; 2-5) 


Informed by the prophetic vision of the Bible and 
the historical experience of the church, alert to 
the realities of a troubled world and the promise 
of New Creation, empowered by the presence of 
Christ in word and sacrament, the community of 
faith is called to exhibit a new quality of free 
and responsible life in society. 


For at least 2500 years, the community of 
faith has known that God expects individuals and 
institutions to seek justice and to respect nature 
while caring for the good of all. Old Testament 
covenant law assumes that "Justice, and only 
justice, shall you follow, that you may live and 
inherit the land which the LORD your God gives 
you." (Deut. 16:20) The justice envisioned by 
the community of faith is compassionate, com- 
pensatory, and constructive. It calls for respon- 
sible living and institutional reform. 


The New Testament assumes this ethic of 
justice, and the shalom vision behind it. Jesus' 
public ministry embodies it, and the church in 
Acts lives at the dawning of the Kingdom where 
the covenant is to be fulfilled. The early church 
taught the virtues of simple living, human caring 
and communal economies -- all focused around 
the common table. 


But today, "nobody knows how to live 
simply anymore," warns novelist John Fowles. 
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Therefore he, and we, must "delve into a 
narrative past and a prophetic future to look for 
a moral perspective on our age." 


We live in a culture that congratulates 
itself on mastering nature and achieving material 
success. We make a virtue out of accumulating 
money and satisfying superfluous wants while 
disregarding the actual needs of the poor among 
us and predictable needs of future generations. 
Naively we leave the question of how to live ina 
plundered or poisoned habitat to others who 
promise a miraculous, technological fix. The 
thought that our affluence is consumptive or 
undeserved hardly breaks through the logic of an 
economic philosophy which views more produc- 
tion/consumption of goods as the highest good, 
and poverty as the fault of its victims. 


How shall we respond to a creation which 
groans in travail? Will we covenant to live more 
responsibly and help our congregations to move 
in that direction? Sociologist Robert Bellah, 
author of The Broken Covenant and Habits 
of the Heart, proposes that a life of material 
frugality and social service, of pleasure in the 
quality of work rather than in the amount 
consumed, a life lived in a warm and supportive 
community that cares for all its members, would 
be far healthier for our society. 


A Tradition of Faithful Stewardship 

In Reformed thought, two "great ends" of 
the church are "the promotion of social righ- 
teousness" and "the exhibition of the Kingdom of 
God." With this goal, the Reformed Confessions 
stress the need for a faithful stewardship that 
shuns ostentation and welcomes frugality. A 
favorite reference is to Proverbs 30:9-10. As 
John Calvin puts it in the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, Book III, Chapter X, we are 
to avoid mistaken strictness and laxity in the 
proper use of God's gifts for the common good. 
Calvin also emphasizes the need to do work that 
truly benefits the community. 


John Wesley, founder of the Methodist 
movement, in a frequently repeated sermon on 
Matthew 6:19-23 ("Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth...") taught that Christians 
should give away to the poor all but "the plain 
necessaries of life" which are wholesome food, 
clean clothes and enough capital or tools to 
conduct daily business. Earn what you can justly 
and give excess income to the poor. Those who 
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do not are "dead Christians" although ambula- 
tory. Wesley also established a method of 
inculcating this way of life, the class meeting, 
which in many ways anticipated the base commu- 
nities and covenant groups of our time. 


One of the ironies of church history is that 
the major Reformation churches quickly accom- 
modated to the new spirit of capitalism and 
found it possible to justify acquisitive living by 
reinterpreting Jesus' hard sayings about the 
perils of wealth. Meanwhile, the Anabaptist 
communities of the radical reformation actually 
practiced what the reformers preached, and went 
beyond them in communitarian living. 


This is not to say that mainline Protestants 
are disinterested in teachings about stewardship 
of resources and justice to the poor and hungry. 
A recent survey of Presbyterians shows the 
following profile of eco-justice study and action: 


"Biblical theological study on personal and 
family lifestyle during the past two years was 
acknowledged by about one fourth of the mem- 
bers and elders as well as by 47 percent of the 
pastors and 42 percent of the specialized clergy. 
Biblical theological study on human needs in 
today's world was mentioned by approximately 
the same proportion of the clergy groups but by 
only about one fifth of the members and elders. 
Less than one tenth of the members and one 
fourth of the pastors acknowledged involvement 
with one or more of four other topics: human 
need within the U.S., our responsibility to con- 
serve the earth's natural resources, the use of 
personal and family financial resources, and 
congregational lifestyle." (Presbyterian Panel, 
Jan., 1981) 


So there is increased consciousness of the 
need to care for the earth and its vulnerable 
peoples. But there has been relatively little in- 
depth study or concerted action by local 
churches. Only a few congregations make it a 
major emphasis, or involve their members in 
taking community action or in seeking to affect 
publie policy on the issues mentioned above. Not 
enough parish leaders take seriously the axiom 
that the church teaches by what it does. We 
learn social responsibility by participating in the 
chureh-at-work, exploring and enacting Word and 
Sacraments. All of parish life is a context for 
learning by doing -- in church school, by symbolic 
activity in worship, through mission activity in 
society, and whenever the church gathers to 
play, eat, communicate, advocate, decide and 
spend resources. 


One interpreter of the survey results ob- 
served laconically that Christians discern what it 
means to be stewards. "Included in that under- 
standing is a responsibility to care a good deal 
about the earth (especially whether or not we are 
going to blow ourselves to Kingdom come), care 
a little less about the hungry people of the world, 
and even less about the poor people of the United 
States (of whom at least 20 million are actually 
hungry), but to care nevertheless. However, we 
are less inclined to ground our ideas about 
stewardship and responsibility in our biblical and 
theological traditions. We will even go so far as 
to act on some of these ideas, but we are 
hesitant to put them as 'top priority’ in our 
church life."* 


This is a candid picture of a church which 
"wills what is right but cannot do it" (Rom. 7:18). 
The community of faith articulates good reasons 
for polluting less, sharing more, and acting 
politically to protect poor people and a vul- 
nerable habitat. But that same church can 
hardly bring itself to implement this knowledge. 
This failure prompts a painful confession of sin. 


"Almighty God, you love us, but we have 
not loved you; you call, but we have not 
listened. We walk away from neighbors in 
need, wrapped up in our own concerns. We 
have gone along with evil, with prejudice, 
warfare, and greed. God almighty, help us 
to face up to ourselves, so that, as you 
move toward us in mercy, we may repent, 
turn to you, and receive forgiveness; 
thr ough Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen." (Worshipbook, 1972) 


We must confess our failure to be stewards 
of creation. We have taken part in exploitation 
and unjust use of the world's limited resources. 
We have enjoyed superfluous goods when our 
brothers and sisters have been denied necessities. 
We have forgotten that justice means each is 
respected, all have a say in matters affecting 
themselves, and each -- today and tomorrow -- 
gets a fair share of food, clothing, shelter, land, 
medical care, and education. 


We are called to a new stewardship that 
eares for the poor and powerless now and seeks 
the wellbeing of generations to come. The needs 
of the poor have priority over the comfort of the 
rich (cf. Acts 4:34ff; Exod. 22:25, Isa. 55:1, Luke 
6:20-21). The poor at home and abroad are the 
touchstone of policy; their needs deserve special 
consideration. A prophetic church will not 
tolerate policies that exploit the powerless or 


*Report on the "Theology of Stewardship," Minutes of the United Presbyterian General Assembly, 


Vol. I, 1982, p. 340. 
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ignore the weak (cf. Isa. 3:14, Ezek. 18:10-13, 
Amos 2:6-7). 


Human beings are accountable to future 
generations and to those now alive for the 
preservation of spaceship earth. The Creator, 
Governor, and Redeemer has purposes that in- 
clude us, but extend far beyond us. We have no 
right to squander the world's renewable and 
nonrenewable resources for short-term self bene- 
fit. Even distant, unborn generations ("...your 
descendants forever") are the objects of God's 
covenanting love in Scripture (Gen. 12:1-3, 
28:13-14, Exod. 33:1). But like ancient Israel, 
we too easily forget that there can be no peace 
without ecological integrity and distributive jus- 
tice. Thus, to preserve and enhance the earth 
(Deut. 6:10-11), we are responsible for living 
frugally and sharing available resources liberally 
(II Cor. 8). 


Purposes of this Resource 

Shalom Connections in Personal and Con- 
gregational Life is a structured response to the 
situation and vision described above. It is 
designed to help individuals, groups, and whole 
congregations develop life habits that care for 
the poor and the earth. The specific purposes of 
the following chapters are to: 


1. Assess personal and congregational life 
a) in response to the ecology-justice-hunger 
crisis, and b) with the freedom the gospel gives 
to work for a better future of human solidarity, 
ecological sustainability, and material suffi- 
ciency. 


2. Decide on specific changes of lifestyle 
that strengthen the shalom connections. These 
qualitative changes encompass matters of indivi- 
dual decision and congregational habit. 


3. Function as a support community en- 
abling all participants in this study to see, 
accept, and enjoy changes that lead to a more 
faithful and fulfilling "manner of life worthy of 
the gospel." (Philippians 1:27) 


These purposes of Shalom Connections are 
not new, but they have matured during a decade 
of life-style education/action in the ecumenical 
denominations following the 1975 World Food 
Conference. In fact, there is consistency to our 
publishing and programming on the subject, 
beginning with a section on "Lifestyle Change" in 
the leadersip manual for WHEAT (World Hunger 
Education and Action Together), a project of the 
National Council of Churches; and soon followed 
by William E. Gibson's definitive essay on "The 
Lifestyle of Christian Faithfulness" in Dieter 





Hessel, ed., Beyond Survival: Bread and Justice 
in Christian Perspective (Friendship Press, 1977). 
The following comments on the purpose of the 
current resource reflect some of our learnings 
from previous work on this subject. 


1. Seeking an Alternative Future 

We take seriously both present and pro- 
jected social realities. Among these are a world 
in which fewer people control even more of the 
wealth. Currently, 70 percent of the world's 
income goes to about 30 percent of the popula- 
tion. We appear to be headed for "greater 
affluence for a decreasing minority and greater 
poverty for an increasing majority." Suffering is 
on the increase and more peoples are becoming 
refugees because they are marginalized by politi- 
eal oppression and unemployment. Meanwhile, 
countries with intermediate power are becoming 
more protective of their natural resources and 
more determined to acquire military (including 
nuclear) might. Ours is a world in which the rich 
demand more security for their enclaves, and 
where transnational corporations have assets and 
access to scarce resources surpassing those 
available to many poor countries. It is also a 
world in which pollution of air and water plus 
destruction of land and forest have reached 
alarming proportions. Even without the apoca- 
lypse that would be caused by nuclear war, a 
plundered environment is a sobering world pros- 
pect to be faced and resisted, instead of being 
denied and tolerated. 


"It is precisely this oppressive future that 
the people in the movement toward responsible 
living do not want to give to their children. 
Tapping the resources of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, these people believe that the future is 
open," observes Milo Thornberry, Director of 
Alternatives and author of Section VII.B. in this 
manual. "There are no immutable laws that have 
determined the future, even as there is no 
technology or super-powerful authority which, 
like the cavalry in the old movies, saves us just 
before the end. Another future is possible and 
can be created. By the same token, because the 
future is not determined, the dark vision looms 
on the horizon if no alternatives are forth- 
coming. People in the movement toward respon- 
sible living are committed to creating an alter- 
native future, one in which neither global justice 
nor ecological balance is sacrificed on the altar 
of greed." 


Chapter I, "Confessing and Covenanting", 
helps us to explore the special "time of turning" 
in which we live. It also pinpoints the ethical 
norms -- grounded in Biblical theology, informed 
by church history, and responsive to emerging 
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social realities -- which our life habits ought to 
serve. 


2. Making Specific Changes 

To move toward responsible living is the 
vocation of every Christian and congregation. 
Our common calling to stewardship of life has to 
be translated into specific habits, individually 
and corporately. Therefore, this resource ex- 
plores the daily details and routine practices of 
personal and congregational life as they are 
interconnected and as they connect with the 
shalom vision of justice and peace. 


Previously, lifestyle education tended to 
separate these subjects by offering resources and 
programs on personal change that attended little 
to corporate or institutional dimensions. So, 
when we got around to questions of institutional 
habit, if we found time for this subject at all, we 
ended up with very limited assessments or 
disconnected categories. Here, finally, we take 
up questions of personal and congregational 
lifestyle together, with each section of the 
manual focusing on personal life habits and 
congregational practices. This is necessary -- 
since few will explore congregational lifestyle 
without facing personal lifestyle issues -- and it 
is desirable -- since the shalom vision and values 
encompass the whole. Moreover, attention to 
individual lifestyle choices energizes us to con- 
tinue a fulfilling journey which institutional 
inertia often makes difficult. 


"Shalom" is the biblical version of whole- 
ness, healing, integrity and justice where all of 
God's people and creatures live in harmonious 
relationship. The New Testament calls it eirene 
-- the peace of God. The "connections" are made 
by all of us personally and in our institutions, 
especially the church, as we join lifestyle change 
with ministry in the world. This means linking 
altered eating patterns with informed public 
policy advocacy for "eco-justice" (a term to be 
defined in Section I). It also means connecting 
creative, enjoyable celebration with social in- 
vestment of money and talent. Such responses 
begin to show how everything is connected to 
everything else. 





We recognize that shalom living is the way 
as well as the goal. Shalom in all of its 
connections, like maturing toward the goal of 
full humanity (Ephesians 4), is a quality of living- 
being-doing that characterizes the believing 
community, not a state of holiness already or 
permanently achieved. The community keeps 
going in the direction of faithfulness to the 
kingdom vision and values in the same sense that 
the ancient Hebrews followed the Ark of the 


Covenant and ate the manna in the wilderness. 
Thus sustained in spirit and fed sufficiently, the 
wandering Hebrews found that "the journey is the 
destination." Similarly, the early church in Acts 
saw itself to be "people of the Way." 


Specific habits and actions are assessed 
here with concern for what would more likely 
contribute to the harmonious relationships that 
constitute shalom. We will explore some dilem- 
mas of living which do not lend themselves to 
neat solution. Often, there is no right answer to 
the questions posed in this inquiry. But we 
believe that this assessment approach to personal 
and congregational life is an effective and 
revealing way for church members to grapple 
with some important matters of mission, and to 
do so intentionally without waiting for another 
sharp conflict, resource shortage, or damaging 
financial crisis to force lifestyle change. 


Motivation for lifestyle change, of course, 
is mixed. We make these changes because we 
ought to and want to (see chart below). We 
change our personal and congregational habits, 
and teach them to others -- whether children, 
youth, or adults -- with a similar combination of 
motives. 


Paul exhorted the Christians in Corinth to 
follow through with sharing their famine relief 
offering, despite their modest means. He argued 
that sharing is imperative (ought to) for people 
of the covenant, that it would be in their interest 
to seek others' sufficiency, because reciprocal 
help would return to them in a time of need 
(have to). His clinching reason for giving 
liberally is the liberating grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ (want to): "Rich as he was, he made 
himself poor for your sake, in order to make you 
rich by means of his poverty" (II Cor. 8:9, TEV). 
Paul recognized that his readers alternated 
between expressing the rich gift of faith and 
being anxious about their own survival. Paul 
appealed to more than one motive. 


Meanwhile, we encounter people in both 
church and society who are hostile to lifestyle 
change. As David Dodson Gray observed several 
years ago, they are expressing the common 
reactions to terminal illness, beginning with 
denial-anger-resentment, or of bargaining that 
more productivity and a few changes in consump- 
tion might effectively postpone socio-economic 
crisis. Still the prospect of collective trouble 
looms larger, and there is a pervasive sense of 
sadness -- even depression -- over the loss of the 
American dream as we have known it. This 
sadness is not helped by optimistic reassurances 
or encouragement but by a heightened sense of 
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solidarity with others in shared difficulty. Final- 
ly, there comes acceptance and a gradual de- 
tachment from the past, coupled with hope for 
what the future can bring by way of shalom. 


3. Supporting Each Other on the Way 

The reference in the chart to "Community: 
conviviality, caring, sharing, solidarity" calls 
attention to the way we explore shalom connec- 
tions together. How we decide to make changes 
in personal and congregational life habits is as 
important as particular results in habits changed. 
The idea is to move toward shalom in supportive 
relationships that encourage each of us to alter 
consumption-spending, giving-offering, playing- 
celebrating habits, and to learn new ways to 
conserve-share, advocate-empower, and, of 
course, to eat and pray together. 


The most important qualification for mem- 
bership in the community which explores and 
sustains change in life habits is a serious intent 
to participate in the quest for faithfulness and to 
attend an agreed number of meetings that fulfill 
a group "contract." Participants may or may not 
be people who already know each other well, but 
they should be able to come together with the 
expectation of enjoying the inquiry and each 
other's company. 


We recognize that the economic circum- 
stances of the potential participants in commit- 
tees or study groups can be quite different. 
People will vary considerably in the lifestyles 
they are presently following, and therefore in the 
extent of their addiction to unnecessary and 
wasteful consumption. Lower middle-class and 


Dynamics of Lifestyle Change 


“Have to” “Ought to” “Want to” 
The Violation ofearth: | Violation of persons:| Phony satisfactions: 
Critique Pollution Maldistribution Consumerism 
Resource depletion Exploitation Domination 
Overpopulation Repression Status/ success” 
Systemic irrationality and cruelty 
The Vision Sustainable Society Just Society Global Community 
The Stewardship/ Justice/ Community/ 
Values Sustainability Sufficiency Solidarity 
The Ecological constraints Conscience Self-interest 
Motivation Survival Faithfulness Fulfillment 
Political Pressures 
The Toward sustainability: | Toward sufficiency: | Toward Community: 
Direction Lessconsumption | More consumption Conviviality — 
by rich by poor caring, sharing 
Harmony with nature | More political action relationships 
for liberation and Solidarity — 
equitable distribution global peace 
and equity 


“Enough is good.” 


“Love is the law of life.” 


“A sustainable sufficiency for all.” 
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poor people are not able to be involved in 
overconsumption in the way more affluent people 
generally are. We have by no means eliminated 
hardship and hunger in America. Today, more- 
over, some people who always thought of them- 
selves as comfortably middle-class have come to 
feel keenly the pinch of insufficient income or 
the grim reality of unemployment. 


Though our economic circumstances may 
differ, our shared task is to support each other in 
being freed from measuring our (and others!) 
worth by the extent of participation in con- 
sumerism, and in being free for a different way 
of living abundantly (abundance, biblically under- 
stood, as in John 10, is quite different from 
affluence). 


In this process of personal and 
congregational lifestyle change, we want to 
avoid certain pitfalls. One of these is the 
prevalent negative view that "lifestyle change is 
a downer," because it has to do with giving up 
some things that we hold as valuable. "Now what 
will we be asked to give up?" is the resistant 
response. Or, "Why must I change my ways when 
those around me continue to do business as 
usual?" When we move these questions to the 
congregational level, some will wonder why this 
congregation, already wrestling with lack of 
budget, low membership growth, and more than 
enough to do just to keep things going -- why this 
congregation should consider further lifestyle 
changes? 


Another pitfall is to ignore the creative 
tension between the basic values of community, 
stewardship and justice that we seek to serve. 
When all three values are not in view and only 
one consideration dominates, such as the push to 
spend less, the results can be grim in terms of 
loss of community and expressions of real cele- 
bration. We are not interested in fostering a 
less-consuming-than-thou posture. Feasting and 
fasting go together in the Christian life. Along 
with costly love of neighbors comes extravagant 
celebration of Gods victory over all that is 
deathly. 


What then is our posture in assessing 
personal and congregational life? 


a. We consider lifestyle because we would 
follow Jesus Christ. As members of Christ's 
body, the Church, we would be intentional about 
our style of life, both personally and as a 
congregation (or larger church body). We res- 
pond in mature discipleship as we spend our time, 
resources, energy; and in the quality of our work 
and witness to the world. 


b. We consider lifestyle because the world 
around us requires it. Not only does the 
environment surrounding our congregation force 
lifestyle changes upon us. Beyond this, our 
responsibility as members of the global village 
requires a faith response to witness to a vision of 
Shalom where all of God's children may live in 
justice and peace. 


e. We consider lifestyle because we seek 
the joy and fulfillment that a careful reordering 
of our priorities can bring. This is as true of a 
congregation as it is of a person. To have room 
in our institutional life for warm human relation- 
ships, global awareness, worship full of hope and 
joy, and transforming witness in our community 
and beyond -- to have these and other life- 
enhancing qualities in our community of faith 
would be a thing of value! 


d. We consider lifestyle because through 
this consideration we are better able to see all of 
life in its wholeness. The fragmented, pulling 
apart of church goals and mission occurs because 
there is often little vision of the whole -- how 
things fit together. The very title, Shalom 
Connections, is a commitment to seek wholeness 
and connectedness in personal and congregational 
life. If it is true that everything in this world is 
connected to everything else, then it is possible 
for us to see the wholeness of Christian life and 
mission by means of lifestyle considerations. 


We recognize that our agenda is large, both 
in terms of the range of subject matter of 
Shalom Connections, and in terms of the time it 
takes to move toward shalom. The horizon 
always seems to recede, especially when political 
and economic trends go against shalom values. 
We are exploring a life-long, even trans-genera- 
tional process to which each person and cong- 
regation can contribute. Qualitative lifestyle 
change is our interest -- making definite changes 
in some areas of personal and congregational life 
and supporting each other in these. 


Whichever parts of the resource you ex- 
plore in depth, keep in mind that it is easier to 
talk about changing our style of life than to go 
ahead and change it. Each of us needs help from 
others in order to move from talking and 
procrastinating to doing and persisting. In short, 
we need a support community in and beyond our 
Study groups and committees to make shalom 
connections. This experience, in turn, will enrich 
the quality of life for us and others. 


Starting Out 
Begin the group exploration by introducing 
yourselves and telling (in subgroups if a large 
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gathering) one personal experience or dilemma of 
lifestyle change that arises in a world imperiled. 


Now think back to some of the dilemmas 
you have experienced in the lifestyle of congre- 
gations. (If your study group is concentrating on 
only some sections of the resource, think in those 
terms.) 


Someone has said that each generation 
stands, as it were, on the shoulders of the 
previous generation, and can therefore see more. 


Along with the valuable wisdom and tradi- 
tions passed on to us, there is also the useless, 
irrelevant, and dysfunctional stuff we carry with 
us. So part of our task in lifestyle assessment is 
to retain that useful history and tradition which 
really enhances the body of Christ and to change 
what gets in the way of that mission. Assess- 
ment will help us to do this well, if we have 
criteria by which to make this judgment. In 
Section I on "Confessing and Covenanting" we 
will consider such criteria -- values to shape the 
way. 


Think of some of the "baggage," both 
relevant and irrelevant, that we as church folk 
earry around: 


...che unspoken assumptions that shape our 
church life. 


...the diverse experiences that have been 
important to persons in our congregation, 
which they sometimes envision again in the 
future. 


...the ambiance of our church fellowship, 
and our unexpressed style of relationships, 
authority, and personal ethos. 


...the social, political, and economic identi- 
ties of the local church membership. 


...the expectations we bring to our corpo- 
rate worship experiences. 


What we expect from the pastor and 
other leaders. 


. how we look upon the space we use -- our 
church building -- and how 'sacred we 
believe it to be. 


Note below some of the assumptions about our 
church's understanding of the Christian faith, the 
nature of our church and its mission. Place a 
plus or minus sign after each entry, indicating 
whether you now at the beginning believe it to be 


a positive, helpful, useful element -- or a 
negative, irrelevant and harmful one: 


At the Beginning and the End 

We close this introduction by printing A 
Lifestyle Pledge which appeared first in Congre- 
gational Life-Style Change for the Lean Years. 
It is presented here as an indication of what your 
own life and your congregation's routines can 
embody. Reflect on it periodically during your 
exploration of Shalom Connections. 


A Covenant for Personal and Congregational Life 


Recognizing the call of Jesus Christ to us to be 
the Church in a world created by God for peace 
and justice, 


Recalling that we are placed here to be loving 
stewards of the earth's vanishing resources, 


Committing to the goal of distributive justice for 
all the worlds peoples, and recognizing the 
changes that will be required of us, 


Believing that all life is a gift from God, and a 
call to responsibility, joy, and celebration, 


The members/governing board of 


Chureh declare: 


1. We belong to a world-wide community, all 
dependent upon one another in the struggle and 
joy to bring peace and justice. 


2. We commit ourselves and this church institu- 
tion to a life of creative simplicity and suffi- 
ciency, seeking ways to reduce our consumption 
of the world's goods and resources. 


3. We dedicate ourselves to increasingly share 
our financial resources with the poor, especially 
through self-development efforts to empower the 
powerless. 


4. We join with others of like purpose in 
reshaping social institutions, in order to work 
toward a just global society in which all have 
access to the needed resources for abundant life. 


5. Within our community of faith, we strive to 
be inclusive in our life together, to share 
leadership in ways that recognize God's gifts to 
all, to face the future with hope, as we seek the 
Holy Spirit to guide and strengthen us. 


6. We celebrate the grace of Jesus Christ in 
authentic words and deeds, gathering power from 
God and each other, that we may in daily life 
join God at work in the world. 
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Insights from Base Communities in the Third World* 


Small Christian communities of believers, especially in Latin America, have grown enormously 


in number and impact during the past generation. 


They arise out of the existential experience of 


poverty, powerlessness, oppression, and radical discipleship in the way of Christ. Helpful insights 
and learnings are available to us, out of their experience of profound and intimate study, worship and 
witness. The following are suggestive of what we might gain as we reflect upon the emergence of 
"Basie Christian communities." You are invited to consider how they relate to your situation: 


Base Communities 


a. Relaxing clergy-laity distinctions. The 
community itself takes full responsibility for the 
whole seope of its life. 


b. Joining spiritual and social dimensions of 
faith. It is often the social condition which 
results in gathering for study and worship. 


c. Moving from "discipleship" to "apostleship." 
That is, to see the church community not so 
much as the field, but as the force. Study, 
worship and witness is the task of all believers. 
Christ empowers the community to confront the 
principalities and powers of the world. 


Our Congregation 


a. How do we view the status and role of our 
pastor? What are the effective tasks of pastor 
and members of our congregation? 


b. Do some of our members believe that social, 
economic, and political matters are not the 
concern of the corporate church? Do we tend to 
separate them from time to time? 


e. Do we feel empowered as a church to 
confidently engage the institutions and systems 
of society which oppress and control human 
liberation? Or are we more like a filling station 
where folks get "recharged" by the pastor? 


The above marks of Base Communities in the Third World suggest what it means to be a 
Christian in secular society, and underscore the need to engage in lifestyle assessment and decisions 


that express faith's transforming purpose. 


*See the Bible Study of Acts 4:13-35 in the Supplemental Readings. 


I. 


Confessing and Covenanting* 


The Agenda Of Faithfulness 

The church has one agenda: the agenda of 
faith, which is the agenda of faithfulness in the 
two-fold sense of trust and obedience. The 
church therefore bears witness to the resurrec- 
tion by proclaiming and serving Jesus as Lord 
(Phil. 2:11; John 13:13); it responds to the call to 
be "a light to the nations, that (God's) salvation 
may reach to the end of the earth." (Is. 49:6) 
The chureh shares and shows the "delight" that 
God takes in "steadfast love, justice, and righ- 
teousness in the earth," and by such sharing and 
showing, especially in the cause of the poor and 
needy, "knows" the Creator-Deliverer of this 
world. (Jer. 9:24; 22:16) It thereby embodies 
and extends God's shalom. 


To state the church's agenda in these 
biblically based generalizations gives it a cosmic 
ring, a grand significance. The church's problem, 
however, is to hold always and meaningfully to 
that agenda by translating it into the ongoing life 
and mission of the congregation, including all the 
ordinary, routine activities that constitute the 
weekly and yearly rhythms of worship, preaching, 
education, pastoral care, service, evangelism, 
societal involvement, property maintenance, 
planning and management, and the collecting and 
dispensing of funds. 


The congregation, or any member, engaging 
in these activities does so with a certain style -- 
with characteristic understandings, attitudes, 
relationships, and intentions. No less than every 
individual, every congregation has a style which 
is the characteristic content and quality of its 
life and mission. The critical question for every 


congregation and member is whether those 


characteristic habits and actions are molded in 
detail by a basic thrust of faithfulness, and thus 
embody or extend God's shalom -- the justice, 
peace, joy and wholeness that God wills for the 
world. 
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The agenda of faithfulness takes shape as a 
continuing dialectic between past and present. 
The community of faith seeks prayerfully to 
discern and do God's will from the interaction 
between the biblical story and the contemporary 
story. The community looks inward and back- 
ward to its origins and its history; it looks 
outward and forward to the continuation of that 
history. It understands its history as a special 
component of the world's history, for the one 
God is the source and savior not only of the 
church but of the world. In order to see what to 
do, the people of faith have to view what is going 
on in God's world from the perspective supplied 
by the biblical witness. The authors of the 
Scriptures bore witness to what God did with, 
for, and through the community with which God 
covenanted in order to become known and to 
bless the world. By testifying to God's deeds in 
the past and providing generalized indications of 
the constancies of God's will, the biblical story 
helps the inheritors of the covenant to relate 
faithfully to God's deeds in the present. 


A congregational lifestyle that displays and 
increases God's shalom depends, then, upon a 
social analysis that is contemporarily sound and 
biblically informed. Making full use of the tools 
of modern thought, the social analysis incorpo- 
rates much the same data as any merely secular 
attempt to identify significant events and trends. 
But within the church the social analysis be- 
comes also a theological analysis, because the 
church knows (at least it should know!) that God's 
involvement in the contemporary story is no less 
central than in the biblical story. The biblical 
Story itself discloses a God of continuing involve- 
ment, and provides clues for discerning some- 
thing of this God's activity in the events of the 
present time. 


The discernment, of course, is partial and 
imperfect. Nevertheless, the church must re- 


*This essay by Dr. William E. Gibson offers a biblically-informed social analysis and ethic. As you 
read it consider: What difference does the biblical story make to our perception of, and response to, 


the eco-justice crisis? 
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member that this world remains the theater of 
God's action. The Creator-Deliverer interacts 
with human actors along the way to the consum- 
mation of the purpose disclosed in the revelation 
that came to climax in the Christ event. 
Humbly, prayerfully, necessarily, the community 
of faith moves from social analysis to theological 
interpretation and to ethical imperative. It is a 
risky, scary business to speak of what God is 
doing in our time; but the people of God cannot 
know what their faithfulness entails without 
some lively sense of God's involvement in the old 
agonies, the new realities and perils, and the 
emergent possibilities of shalom. 


A Time of Trial and Turning 

We do not live in an ordinary time. Ana- 
lysts from a variety of viewpoints see the 
present as a time of crisis in the strictest, 
deepest sense of that overworked word. They 
see it as the last days of the "modern" era, a 
turning point, beyond which lies a new historical 
epoch, whose outlines are just beginning to take 
shape. 


Sociologist Robert Bellah writes of the 
present time as America's "third time of trial" — 
a trial that is "at least as severe as (the trials) of 
the Revolution and the Civil War."! The nation's 
future hangs upon the response that it makes to 
the dangers and opportunities that now confront 
it. Although "the struggle to institutionalize 
humane values is endless on this earth," at times 
the issue of that struggle intensifies: "A period 
of history hangs in the balance. A people finds 
that it must decide whether its immediate future 
will be better or worse, and sometimes whether 
it will have a future at all."2 


The crisis is global as well as national. 
Physicist Fritjof Capra sees it as a "multifaceted 
cultural crisis," which can be understood only 
from a very "broad view" and in "the context of 
human cultural evolution."* Capra holds that the 
world now is entering "one of the great transition 
phases" that occur at extraordinary times in the 
course of centuries -- a great new transition 


comparable to "the rise of civilization with the 
invention of agriculture at the beginning of the 
neolithic period, the rise of Christianity at the 
fall of the Roman Empire, and the transition 
from the Middle Ages to the Scientific Age."* 
The transition, moreover, may well be "more 
dramatie than any of the preceding ones," be- 
cause the changes underway occur more rapidly 
than ever before, involve the entire world, and 
represent a coinciding and interacting of several 
major developments. 5 


What are some of these developments? 


—With respect to energy, the cheap energy 
upon which the modern era has depended is no 
longer available, and the shrinking supply of 
high-quality fuels will limit economic growth 
severely two decades down the road. 


—With respect to food, the efforts to over- 
come world hunger had lost momentum by the 
early 1980's; annual growth in world food output 
barely keeps pace with population increase; 
surpluses accumulate because the hungry have no 
money to buy what they need; famine returns to 
Africa and threatens elsewhere, while wide- 
spread malnutrition remains endemic. 


—With respect to renewable resources, the 
overall alarming reality is that they are being 
degraded rather than renewed; this is true of 
water, air, topsoil, forests, fisheries, and grazing 
lands. 


—With regard to nonrenewable resources, the 
depletion of fossil fuel reserves is the biggest 
single factor in the end of cheap energy; and 
while the exhaustion of most minerals and metals 
may not yet be in sight, the richest ores are fast 
disappearing, and the mining of lesser grade ores 
will require increasing amounts of ever more 
expensive energy. 


—With regard to population, projections sug- 
gest little prospect of stabilization until the 
number of the world's people -- increasingly poor 
-- goes well beyond another doubling. 


1. Robert N. Bellah, The Broken Covenant: American Civil Religion in Time of Trial (New York: 


Seabury Press, 1975), p. 1. 


2. Ibid., p. 2. 


3. Fritjof Capra, The Turning Point: Science, Society, and the Rising Culture (New York: Bantam 


Books, 1983), p. 26. 
4. Ibid., p. 32. 


5. Ibid., pp. 32 f. 
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—With regard to nonhuman species, more and 
more are being extinguished, as human growth 
destroys their habitats, occasioning the loss not 
only of the plants and animals but also of the 
genetic diversity important in the long run to 
agriculture and industry. 


Every one of these developments is ecolo- 
gical -- pertaining, that is, to the interaction of 
human beings with their natural environment. 
Each aspect of the total ecological (and econo- 
mic) picture impinges upon the rest of it. Thus, 
the high price of fossil fuels raises fertilizer 
prices and makes it harder for food output to 
keep up with the rising demand, resulting from 
population growth and the desire for a better 
diet. The rising demand, together with the 
economics of farming, makes it exceedingly 
difficult for farmers to take the measures that 
would prevent erosion and preserve topsoil. The 
combined demand for food and fuel leads directly 
to the plowing of marginal lands, deforestation, 
over-fishing, over-grazing, and the crowding out 
of species that live in forest and wilderness. All 
these phenomena show that the carrying capacity 
of the planet is being overstrained -- that 
carrying even the present population is prob- 
lematic unless people reduce their demands upon 
resources and ecosystems. Nevertheless, de- 
mands increase, both from those who need more 
and from those who want more than they need, 
even as the number of demanding people con- 
tinues to include an additional billion every 15 or 
20 years, 


The Criterion of Sustainability 

Lester Brown and his colleagues at the 
Worldwatch Institute have begun to put out an 
annual report on the state of the world. The 
series, beginning in 1984, analyzes the major 
developments and trends in regard to resources, 
population, environment, energy, economics, de- 
velopment, and food and agriculture -- directing 
analysis not only to the specific areas but to the 
way they relate to each other. In his foreword 
to the first report Brown writes: 


The intent is not merely to describe 
how things are but to indicate whether they 
are getting better or worse. The yardstick 





by which we measure progress is sustain- 
ability -- the extent to which our economic 
and social systems are successfully adjus- 
ting to changes in the underlying natural 
resource base.’ 


The Worldwatch analysts have selected the 
criterion of sustainability for evaluating the 
state of the world, because they see the issue of 
sustainability as the essence of the global crisis. 
The "changes in the underlying natural resource 
base," to which Lester Brown refers, stem from 
human interventions in the natural order. It is a 
crisis of the relationship of humanity to the rest 
of nature. The underlying natural resource base 
eannot and will not sustain much longer the 
"economic and social systems" of the modern 
era. 


Sustainability has a two-fold reference: to 
the natural order and to human systems. We 
humans have to relate to the environment in a 
way that will maintain its health; but where our 
interventions have undermined its health, the 
task becomes restoration. And because of the 
absolute dependence of economic and social 
systems upon their natural resource base, our 
task is to fashion systems that will restore and 
preserve that base. Unless the base is sustained, 
the systems are unsustainable. "A sustainable 
society," says Brown, "is one that shapes its 
economie and social systems so that natural 
resources and life-support systems are maintain- 
ed." 8 


The Worldwatch overview of the state of 
the world concludes that "we are living beyond 
our means, largely by borrowing against the 
future." Not only do governments go deeply into 
debt in order to keep spending (especially for 
food, oil and weapons), but "the world is engaging 
in wholesale biological and agronomie deficit 
financing." In other words, "the productive re- 
source bases themselves are being con- 
sumed...(but) this is possible only in the short 
PUn 


The instances of this over-consumption 
that stand out above all others -- and raise the 
most serious questions about our economic sys- 


6. Lester R. Brown etal., State of the World 1984, A Worldwatch Institute Report on Progress 
Toward a Sustainable Society (New York: W.W. Norton and Company, 1984), p. xv. 


7. Ibid., Emphasis added. 
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tem -- are the depletion of oil reserves (a 
nonrenew able resource) and the erosion of topsoil 
(a renewable resource fast becoming nonrenew- 
able). Brown suggests that the loss of topsoil, "a 
quiet crisis" largely unperceived, may be the 
most dire threat to the world's long-term future. 
Over one-third of the U.S. cropland is eroding at 
a rate that impairs longterm productivity; and 
the overall situation is as bad or worse in the 
other major food-producing regions of the 
world. !° 


The 1985 Worldwatch Institute Report on 
Progress Toward a Sustainable Society empha- 
sizes that concern for human survival requires a 
shift of focus from the East-West confrontation 
to "the deteriorating relationship between people 
and life-support systems" on every continent. 
Some of the more dramatic examples of ecologi- 
eal destruction induced by human activity are: 
aquifer depletion in North America, deforesta- 
tion of the Amazon region, population-induced 
deterioration of soils and forests in much of 
Africa, including the desertification of the 
drought-ridden Sahel. 


The crisis in sustainability constitutes a 
time of turning toward a new era, because it 
stems directly from the primary assumptions and 
achievements of the old era. The crisis is 
difficult to perceive and even more difficult to 
address, because it contradicts the view of the 
world that modern men and women generaily 
take for granted. 


Obsolete Assumptions — Barriers to 
Understanding 

The modern world view, which has pre- 
vailed from the late seventeenth century to the 
present time, consists of a set of assumptions 
that have underlain the phenomenal, accelerating 
growth of the past three centuries. Not only did 
the world's population multiply to roughly eight 
times what it had been; the productivity of 
agriculture and industry more than kept pace 
with human numbers. The achievements of 
technology, increasingly based on the findings of 
natural science, overcame material want so 
successfully that hunger and other deficiencies 
of basic needs could have been virtually elimi- 
nated from the face of the earth if as much 
effort had been directed to the distribution of 
material blessings as to their increase. Never- 
theless, the assumptions associated with modern 
expansion and progress will not stand up under 
serutiny any longer. They are obsolete. 


The obsolete assumption about nature is 


10. Ibid., Ch. 14, pp. 53-73. 


that it is there to be unhesitatingly mastered and 
dominated by human beings for their own strictly 
human purposes, and that the resources available 
for human exploitation, together with the "sinks" 
for disposing of the waste products of that 
exploitation, are virtually unlimited and there- 
fore capable of sustaining material progress 
indefinitely. 


A second obsolete assumption pertains to 
science and technology: that they will provide 
the tools to let humans continue to dominate 
nature for the sake of material abundance, and 
that they will always come up with solutions to 
the problems associated with dominance over 
nature. The truly spectacular successes of 
science and technology begin now to turn into 
failures, because science and technology cannot 
repeal nature's laws or set aside the limits that 
these finally impose upon human behavior. Nei- 
ther can they keep new tools and weapons from 
turning into ever more effective instruments of 
cruelty, oppression, and war, or keep humankind 
from annihilating itself. 


A third obsolete assumption is that the 
good life consists of a high, expanding level of 
material abundance, and that wealth and success, 
as indicated by material measurements, provide 
the basis for social approval and self-esteem. 
For some while it was assumed that the highly 
consumptive lifestyle of the advanced indus- 
trialized nations could be the model for the 
developing world. Now, as the assumptions about 
nature and science-based technology prove 
harder to maintain, those who cling fiercely to 
the old idea and material reality of the good life 
for themselves may be less likely to preserve the 
pretense of its universal availability, even in the 
United States. 


Finally, there is the obsolete assumption 
about economics: that a healthy economy is by 
definition a growing economy, that any kind of 
increase of the Gross National Product may be 
indiscriminately regarded as good, and that 
within the total aggregate output the areas of 
expansion and contraction are most efficiently 
and legitimately determined by the market. The 
appropriate motivation of producers and con- 
sumers is assumed to be their own self-interest, 
the individual pursuit of which will maximize 
growth, provide "the good life," and serve the 
public interest. It is further assumed that only a 
booming economy can be a full-employment 
economy: since technology for productivity and 
profit displaces workers, only more and still 
more production and consumption can generate 
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the requisite new jobs. Since the era of cheap 
energy ended in 1973, however, it has proved 
more difficult than ever before to maintain or 
stimulate the growth that would come close to 
providing full employment. The problem with 
the assumption about economics is that it de- 
pends upon the foregoing assumptions. If they 
fall, it falls. 


The fatal flaw in all these assumptions is 
their inability to accommodate the demands of 
ecological sustainability. Nature now serves 
notice that we must reassess our ideas of what 
we can do to it and take from it. Science and 
technology will not get us off the hook of this 
reassessment. It leads necessarily to a whole 
new understanding of the ingredients of a healthy 
economy and an appropriate style of life. 


CONFESSING IN THIS TIME OF CRISIS 


Poverty Everywhere 

The foregoing analysis of the crisis of 
suStainability constitutes a highly significant 
portion of the contemporary story. It is by no 
means the total explanation of our arrival at this 
momentous time of trial and turning. Equally 
important and closely related is the contem- 
porary manifestation of the ages-old oppression 
of the weak and the needy by the powerful and 
wealthy. 


In the Two-thirds world, poverty is the 
most pressing reality facing the vast majority of 
people. For them the promise of two decades of 
development is more remote than ever. Not only 
are they ground down by a lack of elementary 
resources for human survival -- land, water, 
food, shelter, fuel, health services, education. 
These basic human rights are being taken away 
by oppressive agencies of military and economic 
domination aided by First and Second world 
governments. 


Meanwhile in the leading First world coun- 
try, the United States, though poverty is not the 
majority experience, the numbers of poor people 
remain at high levels after rising rapidly during 
recent years. 


Only about a third of poor households are 
headed by a person who is employed or employ- 
able, and that person's work is likely to be part- 
time or underpaid. Government policy offers 
little hope for justice to low-income Americans 
whose survival programs are being sacrificed to 
maintain unnecessary military spending and to 
reduce taxes paid by the affluent. Public policy 
not only "grinds the face of the poor" (Is. 3:15), 


A PICTURE OF THE POOR IN THE USS. 


According to official census figures, 35.3 
million people, 15.2 percent of the general 
population, were poor in 1983. 


Of the 35 million in poverty: 


20 million, 57 percent, are female 
15 million, 43 percent, are male 


24 million, 68 percent, are white 

9.9 milion, 28 percent, are black 

4 million, 12 percent, are of Spanish 
origin* 


13.7 million, 39 percent, are persons 
under 18 
3.7 million, 10 percent, are persons 
over 65 


17 million, 48 percent, live in female- 
headed households 


*This group is part of the group counted as 
"white." Four percent of the poor are in 
"other" racial groups. 


Based on: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
"Characteristics of the Population 
Below the Poverty Level: 1983." 





but it bodes ill for many middle and low-income 
households which are struggling grimly to survive 
in communities without adequate jobs or human 
services. 


The growth of a poor and near-poor popu- 
lation in the U.S. results from change in family 
structure and in job structure. The poverty 
experienced by single-head households that are 
maintained by women has begun to receive 
publicity. Less apparent to date is the "disap- 
pearing" of the middle class due to changes in job 
structure. The ten occupations which the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics projects as the source of most 
jobs through the 1980's are sparsely unionized, 
mostly held by women, and poorly paid (usually 
below $5.00 per hour). Downward economic 
mobility is a fact of life for many people in the 
United States, precipitating a sense of despera- 
tion to match the crisis that poor countries have 
known all along. 


Ecojustice 

The rich-poor gap today represents a chasm 
between extremes with features uniquely con- 
temporary. Only in the modern era, with 
science-based technology applied to industry and 
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agriculture, has mass affluence become the 
counterpart of mass poverty. Modern knowledge 
and modern concentrations of power, instead of 
being directed toward a universal sufficiency, 
have led to arich world and a poor world, a large 
affluent minority and an impoverished majority. 
These coexist in a symbiotic relationship of 
dominanee and dependency, in which it appears 
that small gains for dependent classes and 
nations depend upon larger gains for the domi- 
nant, so that the gap between continues to 
expand. 


The crisis of sustainability is intensified 
and complicated by the problems of the rich-poor 
gap. If we remember that gap, we cannot (in 
wisdom and faithfulness) restore and protect the 
natural environment by measures that perpetuate 
the exclusion of a portion of the human family 
from rightfully enjoying the good things of God's 
creation. If, for example, sustainability entails 
conservation of the topsoil in Iowa, we have to 
achieve that objective in ways compatible with 
the proper role of Iowa in feeding the hungry and 
the responsible maintenance of economic viabi- 
lity for Iowa's farmers. 


Conversely, the crisis of unnecessary, un- 
just poverty, hunger, and dependency is com- 
pounded by the massive new evidence of ecologi- 
eal limits. If we remember those limits, we 
cannot (in wisdom and faithfulness) abolish 
poverty in the present by measures that further 
degrade land, air, and water and lay the sure 
foundation for worse poverty in thé future. If, 
for example, economic justice entails affordable 
food for all and affordable farming for the 
farmer, we have to achieve those objectives by 
measures compatible with soil conservation and 
the other elements of a responsibly managed 
resource base for agriculture. 


Nature and the poor are co-victims of 
exploitation. Neither can be liberated without 
the other. Plans to protect and restore the earth 
will fail unless consolidated with better arrange- 
ments for meeting human needs. And efforts to 
overcome poverty will flounder if they continue 
to depend essentially on indiscriminate growth 
without redistribution. Such growth of the 
requisite magnitude, if it could be approximated, 
would be unsustainable -- a short-term non- 
solution, destroying the resource base of its own 
continuation and robbing the next generation of 
essential sustenance. It would fail the test of 
distributive justice no less than that of environ- 
mental stewardship. 


The crisis of ecology and sustainability is 
inseparable from the crisis of grossly unequal 


aecess to the sustenance required by all humans 
for a reasonably secure and fulfilling existence. 
The resource base is being threatened; the access 
to it is inequitable now. We must, in wisdom and 
faithfulness, reject two equally intolerable op- 
tions: protection of the base by reducing further 
the access of those who have too little; equality 
of access at a level that further erodes the base. 
The crisis is one of ecology and justice, in- 
creasingly understood as one crisis of ecojustice. 


The possibility of a nuclear holocaust and a 
nuclear winter is often cited as the greatest 
danger confronting humankind. And so it is, in 
the sense that beyond that ultimate suicidal 
event we can see no future whatever. Urgent 
efforts to arouse citizens and governments to the 
folly of continuing the arms race must go 
forward. Meanwhile, the analysis of the global 
crisis in terms of eco-justice exposes the funda- 
mental nature of the tensions and the rivalries 
that imperil the peace of the world. From the 
eco-justice perspective we can see why the 
global competition for resources intensifies, why 
the rich-poor gap grows wider, and why the arms 
race is so hard to contain. 


The Biblical Story 

The biblical story has unity and coherence 
from the great themes that permeate it: crea- 
tion, covenant, judgment, deliverance, jus- 
tice/peace/wholeness/shalom, and universal con- 
summation. The chief actor, God, acts for and 
with and through a people, Israel, and when the 
time has come, the church. With the people the 
Creator-Deliverer enters into a covenant rela- 
tionship, in which they respond as a community 
to the initiatives of God's steadfast love, rejoic- 
ing in creation and deliverance, accepting judg- 
ment and forgiveness, experiencing shalom, and 
in trust and obedience becoming bearers of God's 
shalom in and for the world. 


In the great passages of the biblical witness 
the themes are intermingled. God through the 
prophet Isaiah 40-55 announces the imminent 
deliverance of the people from bondage and 
exile. The God who delivers is the Creator who 
creates anew. The one who established the 
covenant with the people, which they broke, will 
re-establish it, with all its deepest and most 
astonishing implications. Israel, the blind and 
deaf servant, will yet be God's light to the 
nations. 


Thus says God, the Lord, 
who created the heavens and 
stretched them out, 
who spread forth the earth and what 
comes from it, 
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who gives breath to the people upon 
it 
and spirit to those who walk in it, 
"I am the Lord, I have called you in 
righteousness, 
I have taken you by the hand and kept 
you; 
I have given you as a covenant to the 
people, 
a light to the nations, 
to open the eyes that are blind, 
to bring out the prisoners from the 


dungeon, 
from the prison those who sit in 
darkness." 

(Is. 42:5-7) 


...that my salvation may reach to the end 
of the earth. 
(Is. 49:6) 


For the mountains may depart 
and the hills be removed, 
but my steadfast love shall not depart from 
you, 
and my covenant of peace shall not 
pe removed... 
(Is. 54:10) 


The same themes reappear in the witness 
to the Christ event. Through Christ God 
reconciles all things. 


in (Christ) all things were created, in 
heaven and on earth, visible and in- 
visible...He is before all things, and in him 
all things hold together. He is the head of 
the body, the church; he is the beginning, 
the firstborn from the dead...For in him all 
the fullness of God was pleased to dwell, 
and through him to reconcile to himself all 
things, whether on earth or in heaven, 
making peace by the blood of his cross. 
(Col. 1:16-20). 


The biblical story is punctuated with very 
special times, peculiarly revelatory of God's 
power and love, God's judgment and mercy: 


-The Exodus from Egypt and the covenant at. 


Sinai, with the giving of the law, made Israel a 
nation. The witness of Moses was to the God 
who had said, "I have seen the affliction of my 
people who are in Egypt, and have heard their 
ery...and I have come down to deliver them...," 
SER East.) 


—In the last days of the kingdom of Judah God 
sent Jeremiah to say to the people, "You have all 
rebelled against me" (Jer. 2:29); for they were 
"from the least to the greatest...greedy for 


unjust gain." (Jer. 6:13) The force of God's word, 
spoken through the prophet, would be "to pluck 
up and to break down, to destroy and to 
overthrow" but also "to build and to plant." (Jer. 
1:10) Judgment came: the destruction of the 
Temple and Jerusalem; the exile in Babylon. 


-But after some 70 years came the Second 
Exodus -- the release and return of the captives. 
The prophet for that time ("Second Isaiah") 
perceived it as God's new intervention: "For a 
long time I have held my peace, I have kept still 
and restrained myself; now I will ery out like a 
woman in travail..." (Is. 42:14) "Behold, I am 
doing a new thing; now it springs forth, do you 
not perceive it?" (Is. 43:19) 


—And in the fullness of time "God sent forth the 
Son...." (Gal. 4:4) "Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the gospel of God, and saying, 'The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand; repent, and believe in the gospel.'" (Mark 
1:14 f.) "And he died for all, that those who live 
might live no longer for themselves but for him 
who for their sake died and was raised." (II Cor. 
5:15) For "...in Christ God was reconciling the 
world to Godself..." (II Cor. 5:19) 


—All of the church's time is time into which Jesus 
has already come but in which God's consum- 
mation is not yet. The church lives in the 
tension between acceptance of the reality of new 
life in Christ and resistance to that reality. 
History continues, and God continues both to 
break down and to build. The tension intensifies 
between the acceptance of life and the resis- 
tance to it. New times of trial and turning 
provide the context and shape the content of 
Christian faithfulness, in which men and women 
of faith love as Christ loved and in him know 
peace and good cheer. (John 15:12; 16:33) 


Combining the Stories 

How can the church be faithful if it does 
not see how truly special is this present time? 
From our societal analysis we can hardly escape 
two alternatives for the years ahead. Either we 
shall address ourselves to the changes necessary 
for sustainability while there still is time, or we 
shall bring upon ourselves (and even more upon 
our children) the agonies of ecological and 
institutional breakdown, with all its implications 
for social chaos and conflict between classes and 
between nations. 


But from the perspective of biblical faith 
this extraordinary time is God's time of testing 
and challenge. God is in the eco-justice crisis, 
plucking up and breaking down, destroying and 
overthrowing, but also building and planting. 
Behold, God is doing a new thing; now it springs 
forth, do we not perceive it? 
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The old unsustainable, unjust systems are 
breaking down, and God's hand is in their 
breaking. The obsolete assumptions upon which 
those systems were based are collapsing. Those 
assumptions about nature, science, success, and 
economies represent the pride of wisdom, might, 
and riches and a relationship to nature and fellow 
humans quite at odds with the steadfast love, 
justice, and righteousness in which God delights. 
(Jer. 9:23 f.) In the eco-justice crisis comes the 
word of God's judgment. 


And So We Must Confess 

Relating the biblical story to the contem- 
porary time of trial, we know it is the time for 
confessing. 


The environment, the earth, nature, the 
resource base: these are God's creation. The 
changes in the resource base" (to use Lester 
Brown's ethically neutral language) -- the heed- 
less extraction in a few decades of greater 
quantities of irreplaceable oil and other minerals 
than had been taken in all previous history, plus 
the degredation and depletion of renewables 
beyond earth's capacity to renew them, and the 
dumping of pollutants beyond the earth's capa- 
city to absorb them -- constitute the wasting 
and abusing, not of "our resources," but of the 
precious stuff of God's world. "...the world and 
all that is in it is mine," says the Lord. (Ps. 
50:12) 


We humans must confess that we have 
botehed our stewardship of God's creation. En- 
trusted with "dominion" over the nonhuman, we 
have proceeded as though it were no longer 
God's. Forgetting that God looked upon "every- 
thing that God had made" as "very good," (Gen. 
1:31) we have treated other creatures and na- 
tural systems as though they had no intrinsic 
value, no beauty and integrity commanding ap- 
preciation and respect. 


Our proper stewardship of creation is basi- 
cally two-fold: to care about it and take care of 
it because God cares about it and continues to 
take care of it, partly through us; and within that 
context to draw upon it carefully for our own 
sustenance, structuring the economy for that 
purpose. Praising God, the Psalmist says, "The 
eyes of all look to thee, and thou givest them 
their food in due season. Thou openest thy hand, 
thou satisfiest the desire of every living thing." 


(Ps. 145:15 f.) In this connection "humans go 
forth to their work," (Ps. 104:23) that they with 
the other creatures, may from God's hand be 
"filled with good things." (Ps. 104:28.) 


The judgment against our stewardship is 
not only that in mixing our labor with the land 
we have failed to show the respect and exercise 
the restraint that would minimize the damage to 
the nonhuman realm, but also that we have not 
used the good things of God's creation even for 
all of us to be filled. We have not managed them 
either for sustainability or for equity. We have 
chopped up the fertile and mineral-laden earth 
into parcels of private property, forgetting that 
God is still the owner and that human property 
and mineral rights therefore cannot be absolute. 
God intends the fruitful earth to nourish and 
support the whole human family. Hunger, malnu- 
trition, starvation, and wretched poverty are not 
rooted in nature's barrenness, especially now that 
we have the technical means to provide situa- 
tion-specific development assistance as well as 
to take crop surpluses and other necessities to 
places in short supply. 


We must confess that these afflictions 
within the human family are shameful and 
outrageous because they are unnecessary. They 
are perpetrated, permitted, tolerated by the rich 
and powerful, including all too often us, who do 
have access to the resources that God intends for 
the sustenance of all. 


We must confess, further, that the misman- 
agement of the resource base not only denies 
needful things to many who now rightfully claim 
them; it denies them to those whose claims will 
be harder and harder to meet in years to come; it 
makes children not yet born the victims of the 
greed and carelessness that prevail over justice 
and prudence. Such is the inescapable implica- 
tion of the "wholesale biological and agronomic 
deficit financing," the "borrowing against the 
future" in order to live beyond our means in the 


present, as documented by the Worldwatch Insti- 
tute.!! 


We must confess that we have been warned 
about the consequences of the present trends in 
regard to resources, pollution, population, and 
pressures for food.12 We have been warned 
about the limits to growth, including economic 
growth. The warnings cannot tell us precisely 


11. Brown et al., State of the World 1985 (New York: W.W. Norton and Company). Ch. I. 


12. In addition to the Worldwatch Institute reports, see E. G., Donella H. Meadows et al., The 
Limits to Growth (New York: Universe Books, 1972); Robert L. Heilbroner, An Inquiry into the 
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when the limits will be reached. They say that 
continued pressing against them will lead in the 
coming century to overshooting the planet's 
carrying capacity, and that that has to be 
translated into precipitous industrial and agricul- 
tural decline, a soaring deathrate, vicious class 
struggle, and widespread social chaos, with dic- 
tatorial repression to impose order -- all the 
while making wars over resources likely and 
increasing the likelihood of the ultimate nuclear 
eatastrophe. Although this scenario cannot be 
dismissed as hysterical wolf-crying, it is not our 
inevitable fate. It is not a prediction but a sober 
warning to alter present trends before it is too 
late. For the most part we have ignored or 
repudiated the warning, not because the evidence 
is weak, but because it is unweleome and 
demands changes that we are not prepared to 
contemplate. 


As Christians, we must confess that we 
have not listened to God's word in the warning. 
We should hear this warning differently than do 
people without the biblical perspective. In a 
trial of such magnitude we should know that God 
is at work, addressing a new word to those who 
ean hear. The prophetic warnings before the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah fell should have 
prepared us to expect and confess connections 
between faithlessness and the fearful perils that 
loom ahead. "...for the Lord has a controversy 
with the inhabitants of the land. There is no 
faithfulness or kindness and no knowledge of God 
in the land." (Hos. 4:1) 


The details of the state of the world 
become the bill of particulars in the Lords 
controversy with the inhabitants of this land. 
The deterioration of the environment and the 
persistence of poverty represent the faithless- 
ness of our stewardship and the doing of injustice 
to human and nonhuman companions. Concern 
for the earth and concern for the poor have been 
subordinated to the "(greed) for unjust gain." 
(Jer. 6:13) 


We must confess that the consuming drive 
for wealth and power that characterizes the 
modern era incurs the prophetic condemnation as 
unjust gain. That drive goes much too far in 
employing technology in a violent assault upon 
nature. It goes not nearly far enough in fostering 
the kindness and making the social and economic 
arrangements whereby "the gain" might be 
shared throughout the human family. 


More strongly and frequently even than the 
prophets, Jesus warned against the peril in 
acquisitiveness and the idolatry of material 
excess. "Beware of the scribes," he said, who 
"for a pretense make long prayers" but "devour 
widows' houses." (Luke 20:46 f.) His concern 
was not only for the suffering of the widows and 
other victims but for the spiritual condition 
before God of the wealthy and the powerful who 
in pride or greed, insensitivity or hypocrisy, or 
over-anxiety about their own security, inflicted 
or merely tolerated that suffering. "You cannot 
serve God and mammon." (Luke 16:13) "Take 
heed and beware of all covetousness, for a man's 
life does not consist in the abundance of his 
possessions." (Luke 12:15) "...woe to you that 
are rich, for you have received your consolation." 
(Luke 6:24) "How hard it is for those who have 
riches to enter into the kingdom of God." (Luke 
19:24) 


The service of mammon does not neces- 
sarily mean doing anything illegal or inconsistent 
with the prevailing system. It may mean simply 
that the rich man, while feasting sumptuously, 
eannot really see the poor beggar at his gate. 
(Luke 16:19-21) 


Sharing and Shalom 
Without sharing there is no shalom. The 
wealthy -- as individuals, classes, or nations -- 


have always been more concerned to keep and 
magnify their wealth than to share it. The 
institutionalized arrangements of our political 
economy are based too exclusively upon self- 
interest insufficiently qualified -- the greed for 
gain. With growth unlimited, we thought we 
could have greed and justice too. With unlimited 
growth, everybody except the lazy would get 
rich. The crisis of sustainability has demolished 
that fantasy. WITHOUT SHARING FOR THE 
SUSTENANCE OF ALL, THERE WILL BE NO 
JUSTICE. WITHOUT BASIC SYSTEMIC 
CHANGE AND A VERY DIFFERENT STYLE OF 
LIFE, THE SHARING WILL BE TOO LITTLE 
AND TOO LATE. 


We must confess that this is a very 
difficult lesson to learn. It is not what our 
fathers and mothers taught us. It calls for a 
serious reassessment of the way we live as 
individuals, families, and congregations. It may 
call into question the work we do. It leads to 
new and strenuous demands, the nature of which 
may not yet be clear: relinquishing, thinking, 


Human Prospect (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1974); The Global 2000 Report to the 


President, A Report Prepared by the Council on Environmental Quality and the Department of State, 
Vol. I (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1980); and Bruce C. Birch and Larry L. 
Rasmussen, The Predicament of the Prosperous (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1978). 
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studying, praying, criticizing, imagining, acting, 
organizing, struggling. The learning of the lesson 
may well determine whether we meet the test in 
this time of trial. If we refuse to listen, it will 
be said of us: "This people has a stubborn and 
rebellious heart..." (Jer. 5:23) "...they did not 
listen to me, or incline their ear, but stiffened 
their neck. They did worse than their fathers.” 
(Jer. 7:26) 


The learning of the lesson is not simply a 
matter of confessing folly, selfishness, and pride, 
even though our acceptance of God's judgment is 
our response to grace and the first step to a new 
faithfulness. Beyond such confessing, however, 
faithfulness does not depend primarily on our 
own resolve to meet the strenuous demands. It 
still is our response to God's grace in Jesus 
Christ and in the whole biblical story, which 
continues now as God's story and our story in the 
contemporary crisis. We go on by confessing 
God's shalom: our experience of its reality in the 
midst of these trying and demanding times; and 
our confidence in the ultimate realization of the 
biblical vision, incorporating, completing, and far 
transcending the efforts we are called to make. 


For behold, I create...Jerusalem a re- 
joicing, and her people a joy...No more 
shall there be in it an infant that lives but 
a few days, or an old man who does not fill 
out his days...They shall build houses and 
inhabit them; they shall plant vineyards and 
eat their fruit. They shall not build and 
another inhabit; they shall not plant and 
another eat...They shall not labor in vain, 
or bear children for calamity...(Is. 65:17- 
23) 


And I will make for you a covenant on that 
day with the beasts of the field, the birds 
of the air, and the creeping things of the 
ground; and I will abolish the bow, the 
sword, and war from the land; and I will 
make you lie down in safety. And I will 
betroth you to me for ever; and I will 
betroth you to me in righteousness and in 
justice, in steadfast love, and in mercy. I 
will betroth you to me in faithfulness; and 
you Shall know the Lord. (Hos. 2:18-20) 


ETHICAL NORMS WITHIN A NEW COVENANT 
OF FAITHFULNESS 


As in earlier times of crisis, God calls 
his/her people to a renewal of the covenant 
relationship, a renewal in the context of this 
crisis. Only by being God to us in what he/she is 
doing now, does God relate to us in accordance 
with the covenantal paradigm. Only by being the 


people of God in what we do as actors in the 
present crisis, do we relate to God in a covenant 
of faithfulness today. 


In order to help ourselves, as Christians and 
Christian congregations, indeed to be God's 
faithful people in this time of trial and turning, 
we need to formulate some ethical norms or 
guidelines that may be drawn from the foregoing 
social-theological analysis and the confessional 
acknowledgments to which it led. The formu- 
lation below makes no pretension to complete- 
ness as guidance for Christian behavior. It 
suggests only some norms that seem particularly 
appropriate to the present crisis and is therefore 
a statement for our time that may be quite 
inadequate for another time. 


The eco-justice crisis, theologically inter- 
preted, requires an ethical response to the 
limitations imposed by God's created order. But 
humankind still depends on it for sustenance. 
God intends that all be filled with good things, 
but many are deprived of access to earth's 
sustenance. The imperative of eco-justice is 
that all be filled in a manner that respects 
nature's value and finiteness. This would be to 
avoid two unacceptable alternatives: the further 
disregard of limits; an accommodation to limits 
that consists in the further deprivation of the 
poor. The poor have too little now; the environ- 
ment is imperiled by those who demand too 
much. To avoid the unacceptable alternatives 
we must adopt a standard of sustenance that is 
neither too little nor too much -- a standard of 
sufficient sustenance that rejects poverty on the 
one hand and excess on the other. 


The imperative is to make sufficiency 
available to all. Confronted with the reality of 
the rich-poor gap, we recognize sufficiency as 
the distinctive meaning of justice for our time. 
The sufficiency must be sustainable. Confronted 
with the reality of ecological limits, we know 
that justice in our time must always be eco- 
justice: a sustainable sufficiency for all. 


Solidarity 

The emphasis upon all means that the 
faithful community embraces the norm of soli- 
darity. The lifestyle of the community will be 
guided by its consciousness of the oneness and 
unity of the creation inherent in its being the 
creation of the one Creator. 


God regards his/her creation as "very good" 
and relates to it lovingly. God "made from one 
every nation of men to live on all the face of the 
earth, having determined...the boundaries of 
their habitation, that they should seek God, in 
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the hope that they might feel after and find 
God." (Acts 17:26 f.) The covenant with Noah 
included "every living creature...for all future 
generations." (Gen. 9:12) By God's covenant with 
Abraham "all the families of the earth" would be 
blessed. (Gen 12:3) Through God's servant people 
salvation was to reach "to the end of the earth." 
(Is. 49:6) And the inearnation was God's ultimate 
act of solidarity with humankind. 


Innumerable passages provide biblical war- 
rant for the claim of solidarity, God's claim, 
written into the structure of creation: every 
creature makes a claim to be valued as coming 
from God and belonging to God; every human 
being makes equal claim upon every other human 
being to be respected and affirmed as a full 
member of the one human family. This is the 
solidarity of love and justice. 


Both the oppression of the earth and the 
oppression of the poor constitute violations of 
the norm of solidarity. The norm is peculiarly 
relevant to our time because this two-fold 
violation has precipitated the eco-justice crisis. 


The norm of solidarity guides us to do that 
which nurtures community and strengthens our 
conception of what community is meant to be. 
Community means people in solidarity with each 
other: affirming, trusting, supporting, enjoying 
each other, and engaging together in common 
endeavor. Community is the arena of mutual 
love -- intrinsic to shalom, essential to human 
fulfillment. The solidarity of love requires 
community in which all participate as full and 
equal members. The configurations of persons 
from which a sense of community may emerge 
are countless -- from the intimate face-to-face 
communities that support us day by day to the 
all-inclusive "global community." The latter 
remains a meaningful concept despite disruptive 
forces, because all persons do participate in a 
common humanity, a common predicament, and a 
common need. It takes on heightened signifi- 
cance from the modern fact of global inter- 
dependence. 


The solidarity of global community, con- 
ceived and expressed as both given and com- 
manded, has enormous implications for inter- 
national relations: for turning the dominance- 
dependency relationship into a mutually benefi- 
cial kind of interdependence; for modifying the 
competition for global resources with coopera- 
tive arrangements for access and conservation; 


for resolving conflicts between nations and 
ending the arms race and the nuclear-peril. The 
solidarity norm totally rejects the social 
Darwinish survival thinking that would acquiesce 
in the demise of a segment of the human family 
(the poor and the weak) in order to relieve 
crowding and reduce the drain on resources. 


The norm of solidarity moves us to identify 
with the deprived and the oppressed, that is to 
say, the victims of the greed for gain, and those 
whose equal worth is denied, and those who 
suffer from the general indifference to the 
adverse consequences of modern development 
and social organization. It puts caring people, 
even if they have benefited from unjust struc- 
tures and attitudes, on the side of those who 
struggle for liberation, for equal rights, for full 
inclusion. The struggles in our time are legion. 
Blacks, Hispanics, Native Americans, women, the 
unemployed, the underpaid, landless peasants in 
the third world, marginalized urban masses, 
political prisoners, refugees -- all make claims 
for understanding, support, assistance, and ac- 
ceptance, appealing rightfully to solidarity. 


The hallmark of solidarity is to witness to 
human dignity; to identify with resistance 
against oppression; and to join the quest for 
self-government, freedom of movement, 
liberty to read, hear and express ideas, to 
form associations, to organize political 
action. 


The norm of solidarity impels us to join 
forces with others in concerted efforts to ad- 
dress the problems of achieving a sustainable 
sufficiency for all. Solidarity pushes us beyond 
our own little like-minded groups into issue- 
centered organizations, political parties, coali- 
tions, networks, and large-scale movements. 
This is the solidarity of a common commitment 
to social justice, environmental wholeness, and a 
viable future that transcends diversities and 
distances. 


Solidarity Ethics expects a unity of effort 
to achieve systemie social change. The 
unity of effort can be described in terms of 
actively linking persons and communities in 
different situations -- economically (poor 
or rich), institutionally (outsiders or in- 
siders), geographically (country, locale), 
politically (oppressed or powerful, in dif- 
ferent social systems), psychologically 
(activist, conservative, or bemused). Not 


13. Dieter T. Hessel, "Solidarity Ethics: A Public Focus for the Church," in Max L. Stackhouse, ed., 
The American Society of Christian Ethics, 1977: Selected Papers, p. 95. 
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only can each find a fitting task, but 
coordinated action is needed in order to 
have systemic effects. !4 


Solidarity is a strong concept that empha- 
sizes both the God-given oneness and equal worth 
of all humanity, and the imperative in a sinful, 
broken world for those committed to realizing 
shalom to join forces with vigor and deter- 
mination. In our time, it may be a more 
meaningful term for neighbor love, the central 
abiding norm of Christian ethics. It lifts up the 
universality of the love commandment: love 
every neighbor near and distant. It refuses to let 
us take the commandment for granted: soli- 
darity costs something. To be in solidarity with 
the poor and the powerless, and with whoever 
will get involved in God's liberating activity in 
the present crisis, is for the Christian to stand 
with Jesus Christ and share his sufferings on 
behalf of the world that he makes whole. 


Sustainability 

The Worldwatch Institute, as we have seen, 
makes sustainability the criterion of the state of 
the world. The criterion is implicitly ethical -- 
implying that the world has value and ought to be 
maintained as a healthy habitat for human and 
other creatures. 


Let us make it explicit: sustainability is an 
ethical norm that requires strong and insistent 
emphasis in our time. "Insist on sustainability" is 
a stronger way of saying, "Exercise good stew- 
ardship." Sustainability is what stewardship is all 
about in the context of this unprecedented global 
crisis. 


The appearance of ecological limits is the 
great new fact of our time. The limits were 
always there, written into the created order 
from the beginning. They appeared from time to 
time in localized situations, but now they appear 
as a massive global phenomenon threatening the 
future of the whole human family. They now 
appear precisely because they were disregarded 
for so long. They were disregarded partly 
because we humans did not know better; we did 
not anticipate how damaging (as well as benefi- 
cial) industrialization would be. But it was also 
beeause people ceased to value nature for na- 
ture's sake. They got carried away with subduing 
it and using it for their own sake, and in so doing 
failed to exercise the restraint that would have 
been in their own best interest. If the limits at 
last are to be recognized and accepted, we shall 


14. Ibid., pp. 98 f. 


15. Brownet al., op. cit. 1984, p. 3. 


have to have some sense of the claim that the 
earth and the whole nonhuman creation make 
upon us for our respect and care. We shall need 
a sense of solidarity with nature. 


At the same time, the norm of sustain- 
ability introduces a future dimension to the 
concept of the solidarity of the human family. It 
extends solidarity to tie us to all the generations 
still to come. They claim from us our care of 
their home. They ask us to seek a balance 
between humanity and the rest of nature that 
will be sustainable indefinitely. 


Lester Brown provides a succinct state- 
ment of the essential components of a strategy 
for sustainability. 


They include stabilizing population, re- 
ducing dependence on oil, developing re- 
newable energy resources, conserving soil, 
protecting the earth's biological systems, 
and recycling materials. 15 


In other words, we have to move toward living on 
the sustained yield of renewable resources, while 
making sure that we don't run out of the 
nonrenewables that we can't yet get along 
without. 


It is technically possible to achieve sustain- 
ability. The Worldwatch report shows that in 
each of the areas of needed action at least a few 
countries are making progress. But the overall 
global response to the sustainability imperative 
remains dismal. Neither economics nor lifestyle 
is geared to sustainability, nor will they be unless 
individuals and nations learn the meaning of 
enough. 


Sufficiency 

The norm of sufficiency reflects the equal 
claim of every human being upon the sustenance 
sufficient for human life and health. This is a 
claim upon the sustenance of earth, a sustenance 
that becomes available through work. Like 
sustainability, sufficiency as an ethical norm is 
rooted in solidarity. The solidarity of the one 
human family requires that each member, contri- 
buting work as he or she is able, have access to 
enough. This clearly is a matter of simple 
justice, and sufficiency is the norm of justice for 
our time. 


Sufficiency has become the appropriate 
indication of the key requirement of justice 
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because justice has become eco-justice. In the 
context of the eco-justice crisis no other concept 
of fairness in meeting needs make sense. Unless 
increasingly we limit our demands by the norm of 
sufficiency, there will not be enough to go 
around. The longer we postpone limiting them, 
the greater the problem that we and our children 
and grandchildren will have of maintaining 
enough for all. 


This is not to suggest that there are not 
other reasons for limiting consumption, for living 
modestly and avoiding extravagance, display, and 
waste. The wisdom of sufficiency is an ancient 
insight. "Give me neither poverty nor riches," 
we read in Proverbs; "feed me with the food that 
is needful for me, lest I be full, and deny thee, 
and say, 'Who is the Lord?' or lest I be poor and 
steal, and profane the name of my God." (Prov. 
30:8 f.) To the ancient wisdom the eco-justice 
crisis requires addition of the distinctive and 
compelling word for our time, that without a 
sense of sufficiency we shall fail the tests of 
sustainability and solidarity. 


The norm makes a simple basic demand: 
that the good things of God's creation be shared 
according to a keen and responsible sense of 
what is needful. The norm does not generate a 
new legalism. There is no rigid formula to 
prescribe "enough." 


Beyond the absolute necessities, suffi- 
ciency is an elastic concept; no definition 
will hold for all times and places. Suffi- 
ciency is bound to be relative to what is 
available and to a variety of cultural and 
social considerations that enter into 
people's assessments of what is sufficient. 
Individuals do not have identical require- 
ments...But what any one person may 
include in the idea of what is sufficient for 
himself or herself is necessarily limited 
by...the recognition that some minimal 
sufficiency for everyone takes precedence 
-- whenever a choice is necessary -- over 
anyone's right to enjoy a surplus, 16 


The imprecision of the norm does not keep it 
from being useful. It heightens the responsibility 
of each individual or community to make a 
conscientious assessment. 


For most Americans the norm of suffi- 
ciency would lead to a reduction of consumption. 
But sharing does not take place until the reduc- 


tion of consumption by some becomes instru- 
mental to its increase by others who need more. 
Sharing may be direct and immediate: I give 
what I don't use to someone else. But what that 
person needs may be a job. My sharing may 
consist in time, effort, and money devoted to 
advocating policies for full employment, or in 
campaigning for the election of a legislature or a 
president committed to such policies. It may 
consist in paying the additional taxes made 
necessary by the adoption of the policies I have 
advocated. Or I may share by investing my 
Savings in a community development venture 
that will generate new jobs -- even if that is not 
the way to maximize my interest income. In any 
ease, as I reduce my own claim upon the earth's 
resources, by living more simply and carefully, 
and as I spend or invest my own funds dif- 
ferently, or give more away, I must synchronize 
such personal lifestyle changes with political 
activities directed toward conservation and re- 
distribution. 


The difficulty with this response to the 
norm of sufficiency is that it runs counter to the 
prevailing rules for a prosperous economy. The 
political economy of the United States cannot 
accommodate frugality. It does not have the 
planning and investment mechanisms to discrimi- 
nate between one kind of growth and another, 
and to encourage the economic development that 
addresses genuine needs, while discouraging that 
which eaters to the excesses and indulgences of 
those who already have too much. When aggre- 
gate GNP falls, unemployment follows. We have 
not fashioned the necessary arrangements to 
gear production to what is most needed rather 
than to what is most profitable, and to keep us 
all involved in "good work" whereby no one's 
essential needs would remain unmet and com- 
munity life would be enriched for all. 


The norm of sufficiency pushes us to think 
new thoughts about economics. If a sustainable 
sufficieney for all is not achievable under the 
existing system, the system must be changed, not 
the norm. If neither capitalism nor socialism in 
existing forms offers the blueprint that we need, 
we must fashion something genuinely new and 
better. And we must not let obsolete assump- 
tions and powerful narrow interests keep us from 
addr essing this task. 


We can begin by remembering what "econo- 
mies" is really all about. In its root meaning, 


16. William E. Gibson, "The Lifestyle of Christian Faithfulness," in Dieter T. Hessel, ed., Beyond 
Survival: Bread and Justice in Christian Perspective (New York: Friendship Press, 1977), Ch. 6, p. 
129. The entire chapter is pertinent to the present discussion, especially Sec. V on "Sufficiency as 


the Norm of Justice." 
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from the Greek oikonomia, economics is stew- 
ardship: the management of the "house-hold." 
Good economies is "faithful and wise” manage- 
ment of the household, so that all members may 
have "their portion of food in due season." (Luke 
12:42) 


We make a mistake to limit the idea of 
stewardship to the two most common usages: 
proportionate giving to the church budget, and 
responsible environmental protection and re- 
source conservation. Stewardship equally entails 
provision of sufficient portions of food and the 
other kinds of sustenance that are "due" each 
member of the "household" — a household that 
finally means the entire nation, and beyond even 
it, the whole global community. Sufficiency, in 
the context of solidarity, is a matter of steward 
ship no less than is sustainability. And the 
economy is nothing more nor less than the 
arrangements or management of production and 
distribution for the purpose of a sustainable 
sufficiency for all. Precisely these arrangements 
in all their complicated detail determine, more 
than does anything else, whether the earth will 
be eared for and all its people fed. 


The metaphor of a well-managed household 
proves remarkably applicable to the conceptuali- 
zation of an economic system for our time. In 
this household everyone participates in the work 
to be done, according to ability, interest, and the 
household's priority needs. Everyone receives a 
fair portion of the material things that become 
available through production, purchase, or 
barter. And everyone participates equitably in 
the enjoyment of the other sorts of sustenance -- 
leisure, recreation, cultural enrichment, privacy, 
fellowship -- that wise management makes pos- 
sible. If certain members of the household 
receive special rewards for taking on some 
especially onerous or difficult tasks, these 
rewards are determined and limited by con- 
siderations of the good of all, particularly the 
weaker members. And always the essential 
supplies and resources available to the household 
are carefully husbanded so that they are not 
exhausted before they can be replenished. 


Can any of these features of the well- 
managed household be omitted from the concept 
of a just political economy, or from the church's 
understanding of stewardship, or from the model 
of community, local, national, and global, and 
the vision of shalom that Christians,individually 
and corporately, seek to bring to realization? 
The faithful and wise management of one inter- 
dependent, finite, crowded planet would lead toa 
radically transformed standard of the lifestyle to 
be pursued -- a standard according to which the 
wasteful habits that now prevail would gradually 


be unlearned, "growth" would be conceived as 
intellectual, aesthetic, moral, and spiritual de- 
velopment rather than material accumulation, 
sufficiency of material sustenance would be 
normative, and sharing in accordance with the 
norm would be a commonplace intentional prac- 
tice by persons, families, and communities, but 
at the same time a structured characteristic of a 
more viable political economy. 


Solidarity, sustainability, and sufficiency 
are simple norms; their implications are far- 
reaching. The details of their application have 
to be worked out in the crucible of thoughtful, 
critical, prayerful, imaginative decision and 
action. They make a difference for faithfulness 
in every aspect of personal life and throughout 
the covenantal life of a congregation. They keep 
life rooted in the biblical story and relate it to 
the salient features of the contemporary story. 
Thereby they make connections essential to the 
realization of shalom. 


Implications for Personal and Congregational Life 

The foregoing articulation of norms for a 
time of turning is for the purpose of offering 
guidelines for faithfulness to Christians and 
congregations, as they become more intentional 
about their style of life. The habits, practices, 
and routines that characterize everyday behavior 
and relationships do change over the years. In 
the past decade or two the changes made by 
some persons and some groups have been note- 
worthy, not as extensions of previous patterns, 
but as departures from them. Social and 
economic pressures have combined with an in- 
tentional critique of old ways to bring about 
shifts in women's roles, men's roles, food choices, 
energy use, and pollution disposal. At the same 
time there seems to have been an increase in the 
status-oriented advertising that fosters luxury 
living, materialistic values, and the misuse of 
precious resources. New values and new ways 
are asserted and tried against the resistance of 
the old. The call comes unmistakably to 
Christians to reassess and modify their daily 
living in response to norms appropriate to these 
times. 


The imperatives of faithfulness put the 
lifestyle question on the church's agenda now. 
This question has major and distinetive im- 
portance in a world where justice has to be 
understood as eco-justice. The ecological peril, 
of whose full frightening dimensions the world 
has so recently been warned, has become the 
context in which justice as equitable distribution 
must be sought. In this context it is irresponsible 
to seek justice without taking account of the 
finiteness of the earth's resources, the vulner- 
ability of the ecosphere, and the consequent 
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imperative of limiting the growth of population 
and stopping or reversing the expansion of the 
industrial way of life. The kind of industrial- 
economie growth upon which we have depended 
"to take the heat off" the demands of the poor, if 
attainable again even for a short time, is 
certainly unsustainable and cannot be a viable 
approach to the overcoming of poverty. There- 
fore, the sine qua non of justice in our time is 
redistribution. The norm for its pursuit is 
sufficiency for all: more for the poor, less for 
the rich. This means that the lifestyles of the 
comfortable must be less consumptive, less 
wasteful, and less individualistic. That is the nub 
of the church's responsibility for lifestyle 
change. 


When the lifestyle question is properly 
understood, it is more threatening than when it 
was mainly a matter of increased self-reliance or 
healthier diet or renewed spirituality or experi- 
mental approaches to sex, marriage, and the 
family. Now it poses a fundamental challenge to 
the American pursuit of the good life in terms of 
material success and material consumption. For 
the chureh, lifestyle becomes a major test of 
Christian faithfulness at the beginning of a new 
era in history. 


Most of us North Americans could proceed 
immediately to make appropriate changes toward 
becoming less consumptive and more political in 
the way we live. The possibilities are numerous, 
and the first steps would be simple and unspec- 
tacular. Most of us, however, will make few 
changes all by ourselves. 


The key to significant lifestyle change is a 


Suggestions for Group Discussion of "Confessing 
and Covenanting" 


(This brief discussion guide to Section I 
assumes that participants have read the 
preceding essay in advance, or will hear a 
summary of it and perhaps read selected 
pages during the meeting.) 


Bible Study (20 min.) 
(Before an overview of the essay.) 


Divide into sub-groups of two to four 
persons each to study and discuss one of the 
following parts of Psalm 104: 


1. Verses 5-9. 
2. Verses 14-19. 


3. Verses 20-24. 
4. Verses 27-30. 


community that covenants to make the habits of 
sufficiency, solidarity, and ecological responsibi- 
lity its own community norms, so that these 
habits are no longer just the tenuous eccentri- 
cities of an isolated family or individual. The 
community then not only supports and reinforces 
individual efforts to change; it can offer the 
personal relationships whereby the quality of life 
may be enriched, even as the quantity of 
material baggage is lightened. 


In response to the eco-justice crisis, let us 
not espouse a grim austerity for people to impose 
upon themselves and endure after we make them 
feel guilty enough. To be sure, there is need for 
reductions in consumption and in that sense a 
lowering for many people of their material 
standard of living. If that is undertaken, 
however, with a sense of involvement with others 
-- and with God -- in a movement to create a 
just and sustainable future for the world, it takes 
on significance and excitement that make life 
far more meaningful. 


Reductions in consumption are only one 
side of the changes that we shall find to be in 
order. On the other hand will be our new 
involvements with others in working for eco- 
justice and our new experiences of the enjoyment 
of community. As our lives become simpler and 
more frugal in our possession and consumption of 
material things, they can become richer and 
fuller in relationships of caring and sharing and 
common endeavor. In faithful, supportive com- 
munity we discover, by intention yet with sur- 
prise, the beauty and joy of living -- the shalom 
of God. 


If you don't have enough for four goups, omit the 
study of the fourth passage. 


Each group is to respond to these questions: 
What do these verses say to you about the 
Creator and the Creator's relation to the 
creation? What else do they say about the 
nature and the value of creation? 


After subgroups have had five to seven 
minutes for discussion, have one person from 
each group read aloud the verses studied, and 
another from the group make a one-sentence 
comment on the passage. 


The reports from the small groups will help 
clarify the relationship that God has with the 
natural world. The human world is another arena 
where the biblical writers see God at work, and 
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they express special concerns about human rela- 
tionships in connection with the divine plan. 


Dividing into the same small groups as 
before, turn now to Psalm 146. Each group is to 
read the Psalm and discuss it in the light of these 
questions: What does the Psalm say about God's 
concern for human affairs? What groups are 
particularly singled out by God for attention? 
Why? 


After five to seven minutes of discussion in 
the small groups, assemble again and share, 
briefly, the insights you find from this Psalm. 
Then, keeping both Psalms in mind, discuss for 
the remaining time the roles we might be called 
upon to play, both toward the natural world and 
toward other people. What does the Psalmist's 
portrayal suggest about the values that should 
inform our action? 


Summarize the Preceding Essay (10 min.) 


Reflection and Discussion 

Using newsprint or chalk board, hear and 
record the participants’ responses to the Gibson 
essay. Note key words and phrases. Use the 
headings below. 


Lifestyle change is an important part of 
Christian faithfulness because: 


Lifestyle change is necessary for several 
reasons, especially: 


Lifestyle exploration challenges such 
dearly-held assumptions as: 


Individual participants may also record their 
responses as follows: 

(If you are comfortable with the author's 
analysis and assumptions, you may want to 
summarize your responses by completing the 
three points above. 

If you object to, or are uneasy about, any 
of the analysis or assumptions, write your view- 
point here, as an assertion or a question. Share 
as appropriate.) 


The essay on "Confessing and Covenanting" 
presents three ethical norms that characterize a 
new covenant of faithfulness. Gibson sum- 
marizes them in a short social goal statement: A 


SUSTAINABLE SUFFICIENCY FOR ALL. Pin- 


point the main thrust of each norm: 


—sufficiency/justice 


—sustainability/stewardship 


—solidarity/eommunity 
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Connecting Personal and Social Values (20 min.) 

We assume that these values are basic both 
to a well-managed household (in the way it 
works, distributes benefits, and governs itself) 
and to a well-functioning economy. Stop to ask 
what we expect of each. One group discuss the 
characteristics of a well-managed household, the 
other the characteristics of a healthy economic 
system, or political economy. 


A well-managed household has or is... 


A well-functioning economy.... 


Report the list of characteristics developed by 
each group. It would be quite surprising if nearly 
everything on the Household list is not transfer- 
able to the Economy list -- a striking example of 
the connection between personal relations and 
social arrangements. In Greek, the parallels are 
explicit. Oikonomia refers to stewardship, or 
management, of a household. Oikos means 
house; household. Nomos means law; ordering. 
"Economics" and "ecumenical" come from the 
same root. Economics is intended to be steward- 
ship, or household management, that implements 
the three values of solidarity, sustainability, and 
sufficiency. 








Prayer of Praise (2 min.) 
Use the following or a prayer of your own 
choosing. 


Eternal God, by this poem we praise you for your 
creation and for your continuing care and creati- 
vity by which you sustain and direct your world, 
including us. 


Advance Assignments for Section II. 


God is the unity 

Of all that is, 

The uniformity of all that moves, 
The rhythm of all things 

And the nature of their interaction. 


God is the mystery of life, 
Enkindling inert matter 
With inner drive and purpose. 


God is the creative flame 

That transfigures lifeless substance, 

Leaping into ever higher realms of being, 

Brightening into the radiant glow of 
feeling, 

Till it turns into the white fire of thought. 


God is in the faith 

By which we overcome 

The fear of loneliness, of helplessness, 
Of failure and of death. 


God is in the hope 

Which, like a shaft of light 
Cleaves the dark abysms 

Of sin, of suffering, and of despair, 


God is in the love 
Which creates, protects, forgives. 
His (Hers) is the spirit 
Which broods upon the chaos we have 
wrought 
Disturbing its static wrongs, 
And stirring into life the formless 
_ beginnings 
Of the new and better world.* 


Give us your Spirit, that we may enjoy your good 
creation and receive encouragement for times of 
anxiety and helplessness. We have only a tiny bit 
of the ability required to reorder the chaos 
human beings have wrought. Nevertheless, 
enable us to do what we ean, with confidence 
that you have the future in your loving hands. 
Amen. 


Everyone: Read Subsection 1., "Introduction" and 2., "Biblical Reflection." 


Leader: Distribute copies of the meeting assessment tool to selected participants to prepare for 
discussion. 





*From Mordecai Kaplan, "God the Life of Nature," from The Sabbath Prayer Book (Jewish 


Reconstructionist Foundation, Inc., 1945). 


IT. 
Meeting 





Objective of Session: To assess the meeting patterns and styles in your congregation, with a view to 


enhancing faithful living toward shalom. 


Session Plan 
. Introduction 
. Biblical Reflection 


. Locating Our Meetings in the World 
. The Global Context of Local Church Meetings 
. Assessment Exercise For Our Church 

. Inclusiveness/Participation 


Suggested Time 
15 min. 
20 min. 
15 min. 
15 min. 
15 min. 
15 min. 





1. Introduction 

On newsprint paper, enter a record of 
meetings held in your congregation in the past 
three months. Think of as many as you can. 
Don't forget Sunday Worship, as well as the 
meeting being held right now. 


Try to estimate how many "people hours" 
were involved. Don't worry too much about 
exactness. For example, one hundred people at 
the Service of the Lords Day, running one hour, 
is 100 "people hours." Twelve people at a three- 
hour church council meeting would, of course, be 
36. Total up the three months. That's a lot of 
people time, isn't it? How much of it was quality 
time? 


We can't do without meetings, of course, if 
we are to have democracy, participation, and 
shared decision-making. Indeed, much growth, 
pastoral care, and leadership development takes 
place in meetings. 


Let the group next discuss these questions: 
Are church meetings ends in themselves, or 
means to ends? Perhaps they are both. If so, 
describe the ends...and the means. Don't forget 
to include Sunday Worship. 


As noted in the biblical reflections of this 
session, all meetings ("wherever two or three are 
gathered together") have the possibility of 
Divine-Human encounter. The biblical instances 
of this are numerous and profound. We do not 
always think intentionally of this. At any rate, 
we don't often expect the Holy Spirit to be 
experienced at a Finance Committee meeting. 
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But who is to say? 


An even more important consideration, and 
one which you will see stands at the very heart 
of this manual's overarching purpose, is how our 
church meetings foster the biblical/ethical 
values of sufficiency, sustainability, and soli- 
darity discussed at some length in Chapter I on 
"Confessing." Do we embody and embrace in our 
meetings the values of 

1. Justice — fair distribution of goods, 
power and decision-making. (Sufficiency) 


2. Stewardship — responsible use of natural 
resources, kinship with nature, and respect for 
the web of life. (Sustainability) 


3. Community — interdependence with 
sisters and brothers everywhere, inclusiveness, 
and participation. (Solidarity) 

We will come back to this later in this 

session. 


Making Meetings Matter 

Let us examine the patterns and styles of 
our congregation's many and varied meetings — 
all kinds of meetings from the Sunday Worship of 
the congregation, to chureh councils and com- 
mittees, to youth fellowship meetings, on 
through to Chureh School staff planning, and 
even meetings held to make a decision on the 
extent of roofing repairs to be made over the 
leaking Fellowship Hall. 


Dick Watts, in The Pastor's Letter of April, 
1982, has this to say: 


"Search all your parks, 
Search all your cities; 
You'll find no monuments 
To committees." 


"God so loved the world 
that God didn't send a committee. 


"With such quips and one-liners we reveal 
our bias against committee work -- or at least 
against the frustrating, waste-of-time meetings 
they so often entail...But, of course, committee 
meetings are inevitable...An individual can paint 
a picture, plant a garden, compose a poem, say a 
prayer -- but only a group can be a church. So 
the question is not whether we shall have 
meetings, but only whether they will be lively or 
deadly, satisfying or a big bore. 


"When I rush into a meeting breathless, at 
the last minute, it's already off to a bad start. 
Especially when in a leadership role, I find that I 
need to have fifteen minutes of solitude for a 
final review of four basic questions about the 
meeting: 


1. Who will be here? I picture each 
person, ask myself what [know about 'where they 
are coming from,' often pray for each of us by 
name. 


2. Why are we meeting? What outcome is 
hoped for from this meeting? 


3. What do we need? Is the room arranged 
so we can face one another and talk easily? Are 
the materials we need there? 


4, What's my ‘growing edge'? Can I 
identify something in this meeting to capture my 
enthusiasm or claim my best gifts? It it's more 
than 'business as usual' for me, perhaps it will be 
for someone else as well." 


Making meetings matter does not come 
easily if we want the occasion to count, to make 
a difference in lives, to help persons grow, and to 
achieve useful outcomes. 


On Building Community ] 

Is it not our experience that an accepting 
and caring community is fostered in our congre- 
gation at those moments and places when we are 
wrapping ourselves around a matter of mission 
that is relevant, interesting, challenging, 
meaningful beyond our own interests, and of 
lasting value and effect in the lives of a larger 
community of people? Put another way, let us 
think about community as a "by-product" of 
shared activity. Let the group ponder this and 
provide illustrations which express this insight. 
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— like looking at a dim star in the sky at night, 
are we apt to reach our goal of community by 
aiming off to the side, not directly at it...? 


— does not Christian community come to us as 
grace, breaking through at times when we least 
expect it, often when we are doing something 
other than seeking it? 


— like friendship or happiness, does community 
seem to elude us when we seek it directly? 


— Dietrich Bonhoeffer, in Life Together, writes: 
"Christian community is a gift of God 
which we cannot claim...the Christian com- 
munity has not been given to us by God for 
us to be constantly taking its temperature." 


In this way Bonhoeffer reminds us that Jesus 
Christ is the source and center of our Christian 
community -- this fragile group of Christian 
believers -- and community cannot be "built" by 
us at all. Let the group discuss this briefly in: 
light of the attitudes about fellowship and 
community in your own congregation. 


Our community lifestyle will be enhanced 
as we allow the spirit to move us, as we open 
ourselves to the pain of sharing and caring, as we 
seek together the larger vision of global justice 
any peace for all sisters and brothers, near and 
ar. 


In such a community, conflict cannot be 
avoided. It is a sign of vitality, thought, 
advocacy, and service. Where there is no 
conflict, there is no life! So we welcome it, and 
work together to use the occasion of conflict in 
the congregation as opportunity for growth, 
understanding, and acceptance of differing view- 
points. It is not the fact of conflict which is 
potentially destructive to harmony and unity of 
spirit. It is the handling of conflict that is the 
crucial test of a community's maturity. 


2. Biblical Reflections 

Meetings, it would seem, are what churches 
do best, or at least, most often. There is hardly 
a better way of describing us than as a meeting- 
minded people. The Session meets, the congre- 
gation meets, and above all, committees meet. 


There is nothing surprising about this 
"meeting" character of the church. That is the 
way it all began. The whole Bible is a story of 
meeting -- "The Divine, Human Encounter" as 
one reformed theologian, Emil Brunner, called it. 
From God meeting with Adam and Eve in the 
garden in the cool of the day, to the Holy Spirit 
visiting the disciples on the day of Pentecost, 
meeting has been our way, whether with two or 
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three gathered together in the name of Jesus or 
with hundreds, even thousands at a time at a 
great festival of the Church. 


In our faith story, the meeting which is 
most likely to come to mind is the one Jesus had 
with his disciples in the upper room on the night 
in which he was betrayed. Every time we meet 
to celebrate Holy Communion we remember that 
one special meeting. We remember how the 
disciples argued among themselves over who was 
the greatest, how they forgot but Jesus remem- 
bered and washed their feet, and especially how 
Jesus took bread and wine and gave it to them as 
the very gift of his own life. Our Lord, in fact, 
commanded us to remember him every time we 
meet and break bread and share wine ( Cor. 
11:23-26). 


Never has a command been obeyed by so 
many people. Countless hosts throughout two 
thousand years, including us, have remembered 
and obeyed. The first time of remembrance and 
obedience came at Pentecost, the first time not 
dominated by fear, guilt, and self-justification. 
Now instead of the meeting being one with self- 
seeking and denial as on the night he was 
betrayed, it became one of great sharing and joy. 


Read an account of those early meetings 
with the first apostles and the growing company 
of Christians: Acts 2:42-47. Make a list of all 
the things they did at those first meetings. Then 
ask yourselves, what overarching characteristics 
did those meetings have? 


Of the many things done you might have 
identified teaching, learning, sharing, praising, 
distributing, offering, receiving, celebrating, 
eating and serving. You may have noticed that 
Shalom Connections is organized more or less on 
the basis of these descriptions of early church 
life. Mutuality, joy, openness, freedom, confi- 
dence, thankfulness, generosity would be among 
the overarching characteristics you identified. 
Could you as a group write up what you imagine 
to have been the agenda of one of those early 
meetings? Try it. 


One of the results of such an exercise is 
the discovery that the early Christians seemed to 
combine matters we often separate. Business 
and trustee work seem to flow right out of 
praising God and breaking bread. In turn, 
worship flows right into distribution, shared use 
of property and so on. Some overarching 
characteristic of those meetings seems to have 
enabled things that are different on the surface 
to be related at a very fundamental level. 


Key to such integration in the meeting life 
of the early church is the quality of their 
fellowship. "And fear came upon every soul; and 
many wonders and signs were done..." (Acts 
2:43). "...they partook of food with glad and 
generous hearts..." (Acts 2:46). "...they gave 
(powerful) testimony to the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus, and great grace was upon them all." 
(4:33). A true meeting in biblical perspective is 
not just a time to get some things done. Rather, 
every meeting is the occasion for the disclosure 
or revealing of wonders and signs. Every 
meeting may carry out those same functions 
(worshiping, teaching, learning, offering, receiv- 
ing, distributing, etc.) and have those same 
characteristics (mutuality, joy, opennesss, thank- 
fulness, ete.), but every meeting is also intended 
to be open to a miracle. 


Don Mason, Pastor of Covenant Presby- 
terian Church, Palo Alto, California, sees Acts 
2:42 as a summary of life together in Christian 
community. 


"Luke paints a portrait of the early apos- 
tolie community in the second chapter of Acts. 
In this passage Christianity is seen, not so much 
as an explanation of life to be intellectually 
examined, but as a way of life. Perhaps his 
summary of life together within that community 
can guide us in making conscious decisions about 
sharing life together in Christian congregations 
and in the 1980's. Four features are laid out very 
simply in Acts 2:42. 


"First, 'They spent their time in learning 
from the apostles.’ It was a learning church. 
The community built its life upon a common 
history — a shared telling, hearing, and study of 
the same story. This was their theological 
homework, and I am convinced that our dis- 
ciplines of sharing the common life in a commu- 
nity of Christians cannot ignore the theological 
basis for that common life. 


"Second, they 'took part in the fellowship.' 
It was a chureh of fellowship. They were a 
trusting community of real people sharing a 
common life. They spent enough time with each 
other to really know the needs each had. 


"Third, they ‘shared in the fellowship 
meals.' It was a church that broke bread 
together. Apparently they met in homes and ate 
substantial meals. This may have been the major 
source of food for the poorer members of the 
community. It also provided an opportunity for 
small group fellowship that was distinctively 
Christian. They related with each other inten- 
sively and frequently. 


"Fourth, they 'shared in...the prayers.’ It 
was a praying church. Because they were Jews, 
they continued their involvement in the temple 
and synagogue, in the established rituals of those 
institutions. Apparently, they also engaged in 
their own distinctive Christian worship, in family 
groups and in multi-family groups in homes. In 
these shared religious practices, the early 
Christian community found a gladness that was 
readily visible. 


"If we want God's justice and love to be 
known in our world, and if we want to experience 
a fairer, more abundant, more joyful human 
community, our covenant life must involve these 
same elements— common understanding of the 
same teaching, a deep intensive fellowship, a 
sharing that is significant, and a prayerful 
worship in which all the people participate." 


We have been talking and thinking about 
the way the church meets when it meets with 
itself -- and the Holy Spirit. But the Holy Spirit 
does not meet only in the church. The church 
does not control the Holy Spirit; we do not own 
God. Rather, we are to enjoy and follow the 
Holy Spirit. From both the experience of the 
Bible and our own experience we know that the 
Holy Spirit leads people to all sorts of strange 
and different meetings far removed from 
churches and sanctuaries. 


Where outside the safety and familiarity of 
your church buildings and homes is the Holy 
Spirit calling you as a congregation to meet? 
With whom? What sorts of people? Under what 
conditions? To what purpose? What might be 
the characteristics of those meetings and how 
might the "fear" of the Lord express itself there? 
Look at Acts 3-4, or Acts 10. 


The meetings of your congregation in your 
church building are of great importance, but the 
meetings of greatest importance by biblical 
example are in places as widely diverse as 
market places, homes, prison cells, courtrooms, 
palaces, countrysides, city streets...and on and 
on. It is the meeting with the world that the 
Holy Spirit of the Risen Lord seeks, and the 
subject is how this world which God so loves shall 
become and is becoming the Kingdom of God. 


What Kind of Church Tomorrow 
(A Guided Fantasy) 

We can anticipate increased needs for 
community and changes in meeting patterns 
between now and the year 2000. Imagine it is a 
decade from today. You are there. Look at your 
congregation and community and see what 
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pleases you. How will this congregation be 
different...How will the surrounding community 
have changed?...With what kinds of groups is the 
church in mission?...If the congregation still uses 
this building, who shares it? What are you and 
they doing? Call out changes needed or changes 
you want, and ways to change, that occurred to 
you in the guided fantasy. (Record these for 
future reference.) 


3. Locating our Meetings in the World 

As was suggested in the biblical re- 
flections, the congregation not only meets "with 
itself.” Ask where the spirit of God is calling 
your community of faith to meet outside the 
familiar and secure places of your churchly 
space. 


AN UNUSUAL PLACE TO MEET 


Back during the Civil Rights Move- 
ment, a regional governing body of one of 
the mainline Protestant communities 
scheduled a special meeting in the United 
States Senate in Washington, D.C. - right in 
the anteroom off the floor of the Senate 
chamber. The two senators from the state 
represented were called in to the meeting 
from the Senate floor debate. The matter 
under consideration at that historie mo- 
ment was the 1965 Voting Rights Act. It 
represented a national commitment to 
guarantee full voting opportunities to 
Blacks, a constitutional right too long 
denied, especially in the South. 


The governing body, comprised of 
both elders and clergy who had come 
hundreds of miles that day, was formally 


called to order with prayer. Presentations 
were made by members of that body; 
Senators were urged to support the bill. (In 
a moment of enthusiasm, an effort was 
made to enlist the senators -- one of whom 
was Jewish and the other Roman Catholic - 
- as honorary members of the church body. 
A zealous parliamentarian ruled the pro- 
posed action "out-of-order".) 


All of this was happening as Senators 
and staff were flowing in and out of the 
room, lobbyists were engaged in several 
areas of the room in deep conversation 
with legislators and their aides, and the 
Senate floor debate could be heard through 
the nearby swinging doors Here was a part 
of the Church of Jesus Christ meeting "out 
in the world", engaging decision-makers on 
their own" turf." 
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A Case Story: THE MEETING PLACE 


A rented storefront in the northern 
industrial section of a midwestern city, The 
Meeting Place is sponsored by several 
congregations, both urban and suburban. 
Having opened a number of years ago, and 
having gone through several stages of 
operation, the ecumenical organization has 
moved from suburban leadership and finan- 
cing to the present neighborhood control, 
leadership, and support. 


The Meeting Place is a site for 
community meetings, tutoring, coffee and 
visiting, the home base for Housing Alert (a 
bulletin of advocacy on local housing con- 
cerns and city policies), the office of the 
local weekly newspaper, movies for neigh- 
borhood kids, and a corner of space for a 
branch library of the city system. A credit 
union operates out of a back room. Ope- 
ration Headstart, a health clinic, and voter 
registration drives have all operated out of 
this space over the years. Plans are now 
underway to locate a city-funded job- 
retraining program in part of the space. 


Continually threatened with closure 
because of violations of city building codes, 
The Meeting Place was once "The Hub -- 
Cut Rate Clothes and Shoes." The place is 
still not much to look at, but at least the 
rat holes around the building have all been 
covered over. 


It is a place where people come first. 
Folks throughout the neighborhood: Blacks, 
Hispanies, Central American refugees, the 
unemployed, children, and even a few 
suburban types who have won the respect 
of the community. 


A teen-ager once happened by, asking 
hesitantly, "Where's the Church?", hoping 
all the while that there was none. For the 
cooperating churches, The Meeting Place is 
perceived as an extension of their own 
church ministries, out beyond where they 
often can be. For the nearby residents, it 
is a place of empowerment, where folks 
find allies and support for life-enhancing 
efforts which are forever needed in that 
city. It has become the soul and heart of 
that neighborhood, an "open door" to all. 
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1. In what ways is the church behavior described 
in both stories similar to and unlike the lifestyle 
of your congregation? 


2. Where could your congregation bear its public 
witness, and meet others in society. 


3. What human values are in evidence at The 
Meeting Place? When and where are they 
present in your congregation? 


4. Some say that integrity is the key to The 
Meeting Place's success; that is, the integration 
of theory and action, the praxis. What are the 
signs of integrity in the lifestyle of your congre- 
gation, and in the places and occasions when you 
meet together? 


"In its deepest and most proper tendency 
the Church is not churehly but worldly -- 
the Church with open doors and great 
windows, behind which it does better not to 
close itself in upon itself again, by putting 
in pious stained-glass windows. It is holy in 
its openness to the street, and even the 
alley, in its turning to the profanity of all 
human life." —-Karl Barth 


Allow a few minutes for the group to 
discuss this question and quotation, relating it to 
your congregation's attitudes about the "church's 
location." 


4. The Global in the Local 

It is still too easy in our day to be parochial 
and provincial in our local congregational life. 
We get wrapped up in maintaining and extending 
the institutional health and local influence of our 
particular church. There are so many problems 
right here, we say. If there happens to be time, 
energy and funds for global concerns, there are 
always those who will remind us that "charity 
begins at home" (with the unspoken sequel being, 
"Let's stick to local matters and practical 
tasks.") 


The gospel of Jesus Christ calls us into 
global community. Rapidly moving events of 
history inevitably draw us into global citizenship. 
We live in a time of new reformation on six 
continents. We are part of a great web of life 
encompassing the whole globe. 


One of the great benefits of lifestyle 
consideration is a wonderous realization of the 
connectedness of all eco-systems and of all 
peoples on the face of the earth. Everything 
that happens in our households and congregations 
is truly linked and integrated with the global 


community of which we are members. This 
includes both the ecumenical Chureh and the 
wider, more inclusive community of sisters, 
brothers, and fellow creatures everywhere. 


Therefore, every local church meeting is 
held in the context of the global community. 
This makes a profound and lasting difference in 
the ways we see the world and our tasks at hand. 


Dennis E. Shoemaker, in The Global Con- 
nection: Local Action for World Justice (Friend- 
ship Press, 1977), suggests the most obvious ways 
in which we are global citizens: "Think about the 
room in which you are sitting. What is in it? 
Chairs, tables, pictures on the wall, rugs, paper? 
Perhaps you are drinking coffee...Around you 
there is wood, metal, fabric, and many other 
materials. Is the room heated? Are you using an 
air conditioner? Now ask: How are all these 
materials available to you? How many of the 
world's nations are represented in your situation 
and in your activity right now? It takes only a 
little imagination to see how each of us is 
connected or 'wired up' to the rest of the world." 
(p.v.) 


Shoemaker goes on to reflect on that cup 
of coffee, and of how we are related to the 
worker -- that indispensable brother or sister -- 
on the coffee plantation in South America. We 
need to be raised to the consciousness of how our 
lifestyles of consumption support the continua- 
tion of poverty, whether it be the plantation 
worker in Colombia, the Haitian woman making 
baseballs for forty cents a day, or the migrant 


worker harvesting tomatoes in southern New 
Jersey. 


Another way to look at our global con- 
nections is to note how many members of the 
congregation have family, ethnic, business, edu- 
eational, or social action links with another 
country or region of the world. An excellent 
resource to explore these connections, using case 
studies, is Human Rights: A Dialogue Between 
First and Third Worlds, by Robert and Alice 
Evans (Orbis, 1983). Their case teaching method 
helps to connect lifestyle decisions with the 
reality of human interdependence in a world that 
is more vulnerable to environmental destruction 
and more prone to systematic human rights 
violations. They push us to inquire how Christian 


communites in every place can become more 


ecumenical, cross-cultural, and socially respon- 
sible. Because our daily lives as North 
Americans depend on the resources, labor and 
trade of the earth's poor countries, our brothers 
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and sisters across the world are present at every 
meeting we hold in our local church, and in our 
households. 


Let us explore how we can foster global 
consciousness in the church meetings we attend: 


1. When we open or close meetings with 
prayer for guidance, we are called to pray 
for others, near and far. Let us recall our 
responsibilities for the whole global com- 
munity, praying especially for those caught 
in oppression, pollution, and poverty. 


2. AS we meet we may also want to 
include a reading from a Third World voice, 
the "view from below." An excerpt from a 
poet, novelist , or theologian may provide 
that necessary corrective to our First 
World myopia. 


3. We should seek to invoke the presence 
of a poor and powerless person, perhaps by 
leaving a chair vacant. Or let one of those 
present at the meeting represent a Third 
World perspective through role-playing, 
giving voice to such aspirations that are 
usually missing in our meetings, bringing us 
back to the global responsibilities of our 
faith community. 


4. Periodically during a meeting, or at 
least at its conclusion, let someone be 
assigned to ask, "How does what we are 
talking about or the decisions being made 
contribute to the biblical/ethical values of 
human solidarity and community, of the 
sustainability of our planet's eco-systems, 
and of the economic sufficiency and social 
justice of all neighbors?" 


In these and other ways all of our church 
meetings can be enriched with a global con- 
sciousness of incredible beauty and diversity. It 
is not enough to simply enjoy this larger vision, 
of course. Other sections of this resource will 
help us move this heightened social consciousness 
toward public ministries of advocacy and social 
change. 


Suggested Activity: Voices from Another Land* 


Purpose: To immerse an entire congregation in a 
monthlong involvement in learning about the 
people of another country. The congregation is 
to select one country and then concentrate its 
efforts on learning what it is like to be a citizen 
of that land. The aim is not the usual "how are 


*Adapted from a "Notebook of Suggestions for Implementing the Commitment to Peacemaking." 


(PCUSA). 
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they different from us?" approach. The aim is a 
true understanding of what it feels like to be a 
person living in that place at this time in the 
world's history. The primary mode of learning is 
listening -- listening with the heart as well as 
the ears. 


The Steering Committee: Essential for the 
success of this activity is a steering committee 
of four or five persons. These are members of 
the congregation who care enough about this 
activity to see it through, from the beginning to 
the end. In addition to designing a church-wide 
program, the committee will select the country 
to be studied, secure approval of the session, do 
the leg and liaison work with all congregational 
organizations, do the usual publicity work, or- 
ganizing of transportation, etc. It is a big job. It 
means at least six months of hard work before 
the special "month" arrives. It means keeping 
clear and up front the goal of the activity: to 
bring aS many members of the congregation as 
possible -- of all ages -- into direct contact with 
citizens of another country. 


Designing the Activity: In order to meet the 
needs of the congregation, to take advantage of 
special interests of the congregation, and to 
make best use of the human resources available, 
the Steering Committee will need to serve also 
as a design team. It will tailor-make the design 
of a month-long program for its congregation. 
What follows are some suggested strategies that 
might be part of that design. Also listed are 
some material resources that will be of help. 


Strategies: 

— Plan an International Weekend, in which col- 
lege and university students from the other 
country -- studying in the United States -- are 
invited to the congregation for a weekend. They 
arrive on Saturday in time for supper and the 
evening with host families; they are present for 
the service of worship on Sunday morning; they 
are welcomed at an all-church luncheon fol- 
lowing the service of worship. 


— Plan with the Christian Education Committee 
or Coordinator of the Church School for an 
intergenerational program on one Sunday of the 
special month, using study resources from 
Friendship Press. Each year this publishing 
house, the mission education arm of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ, selects one 
country for special emphasis and publishes 
special study materials related to that nation. 
For a Friendship Press catalogue, write to 
Friendship Press, P. O. Box 37844, Cincinnati, 
OH 45237. 


— Ask each organization of the church that has a 
monthly meeting to schedule a program in which 
a person from the chosen country is the speaker, 
or to study an appropriate printed resource. 


— Recruit persons from the congregation to 
design and maintain a series of posters, which 
can be displayed in the church building during the 
special month. Some posters could display 
newspaper clippings each week about the chosen 
country. Some could be charts and graphs giving 
information about the economie conditions of the 
chosen country. 


— Through the Mission to the USA program of 
your denomination, invite a Christian leader 
from that country to be present with your 
congregation for that whole month. 


5. An Assessment Exercise for Your Church 

We move to the heart of this section, and 
provide tools for evaluating your congregation's 
meetings. 


You are invited to use the work spaces 
which follow to assess the practices, assump- 
tions, qualities, and effectiveness of church 
meetings of all kinds. You may want to enlist 
others of your church in this exercise, especially 
those who have direct experience in meetings 
with which your study group may be unfamiliar. 


If possible, make extra copies of the 
following two pages. It may be better to assign 
sections of this assessment for individual work 
before group discussion. 
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In the issues under consideration, in the language used, in the style of leadership and participation by 
the members, in the process of the discussion itself, and in the concrete decisions reached, how did 
this particular meeting contribute to any or all of the biblical/ethical values of: 


SUFFICIENCY FOR ALL Slightly 
(Social and Economic Justice) 1 


Largely 
2 3 4 5 





SUSTAINABILITY OF RESOURCES 
(Stewardship of the Earth) 





SOLIDARITY WITH ALL 
(Global Community Near and Far) 





In the light of the learnings from the assessments we have just done, we need to make 
responsible changes in our meeting patterns and styles. Indicate here those steps which can be taken 
now and those which will require longer-range efforts. These suggestions and recommendations will 
in many cases need to be referred to the congregation's governing board. 


Changes which can be made now: 


Changes which will take longer: 





Can you specify the values to be served by 
each change, and who or what congregational 
group is to take responsibility for each recom- 
mended change? 

This whole process of assessment and 
change requires continuing attention. Changing 
habits and practices is an ongoing process. Not 
just one dimension of lifestyle change will be 
addressed at a time in sequential order. There 
may be several, simultaneous opportunities to 
change habits. A group such as the one doing 
this study may need to meet periodically to 
evaluate the changes being made. Remember, 
"the destination is the journey." 


Patterns of Meetings in Your Congregation 

Let us illustrate the kind of process of 
change which might be pursued in just one rather 
simple aspect of this meeting dimension of our 
lifestyle. Think of our meeting patterns. Have 
we exhibited a concern for the ways in which we 
meet, and the impact of these patterns on the 
value of resource sustainability, for example? 
We think here of the costs incurred of travel to 
and from meetings, the energy expenses of 
heating and lighting, the amounts of paper used, 
people's time used up in preparation and partici- 
pation (a non-renewable resource, if there ever 
was one!). 


Here are some rather elementary consi- 
derations of patterns of meetings which may be 
considered as you look at just this one aspect: 


> use of homes for meetings when it may mean 
heating a space in the church facility for only a 
brief time. 


> running several meetings concurrently, es- 
pecially when more than one family member is 
involved. 


> holding sub-group meetings prior to or after 
the larger parent body meets. 


> asking whether a scheduled stated meeting is 
truly necessary, questioning automatic times 
when not warranted. 


> seeking to avoid calling upon the same persons 
over and over again, on numerous committees, 
almost certainly risking "burn-out" at some 
future time. 


None of these suggestions is terribly pro- 
found, but we sometimes act out of custom and 
habit without careful thought. 
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The value of human justice is touched upon 
here, also. How many of us have suffered 
through tiresome meetings which have been 
poorly planned and aimlessly conducted! Such 
practice betrays the simple lifestyle we seek and 
is inconsiderate of the willing persons who give 
time and energy to the work. In these cases 
people are not treated justly, resources are not 
used responsibly, and loving community is not 
fostered. 


We can do better than that, of course. 
Lifestyle assessment can bring us to a more 
effective and caring church life. 


6. Inclusiveness/participation 
Here we come to one of the crucial 


considerations of church life. Values of justice 
and community are again raised, remembering 
that we cannot expect to foster in "the world out 
there" those very values that we fail to exhibit 
"in church." We inquire here about the degree of 
inclusiveness and participation actually practiced 
in the life of our congregation. This matter can 
be raised in every level of church organization -- 
from Sunday Worship to Tuesday's Building Com- 
mittee. 


Not only is every segment of our congre- 
gation to be represented in decision-making 
through the fair and thoughtful efforts of the 
nominating and electing process, but full partici- 
pation wherever possible needs to be actively 
fostered and encouraged. 


A brief instrument useful in monitoring inclusiveness/participation in the meetings of our 


congregations follows: 


Check Each Item 


Ineluded 


Women 

Older Adults 
Young Adults 
Men 

Youth 

School Children 


Those with handi- 
capping conditions 


Newer Members 


From various 
economic levels 


Different Races 
Single 
Gay or Lesbian 


Immigrants 





Participating 


Furthermore, in the language we use, 
the stories we tell, the little jokes 
we share, the images we invoke, 

the assumptions we make, 










































in these and many other articulated and unspoken 
ways we tend to include or exclude persons. 
Sometimes subtly, occasionally, thoughtlessly, 
even now and then with prejudice, ageism, 
racism and cultural imperialism, we treat our 
colleagues unjustly. 


Members of the study group are invited to 
observe in church meetings these factors which 
would build invisible walls between us, even 
those we know and respect within our fellowship. 
Be especially alert to exclusive language, or 
exclusion of various groups from leadership roles. 


MACHISMO CHRISTIAN CHURCH (a story) 


Once upon a time a church we know, 
spurred on by several female members, 
established a "Task Force on Sexism" com- 
prised of both women and men. Their 
function is to monitor the whole life of the 
congregation for evidence of sexism, 
develop educational programs to heighten 
awareness, and to make recommendations 
to that church's governing council. 


Task Force members over a two-year 
period examined the roles of men and 
women at many levels of church life: 
the language and liturgy 

___ representation in governance 
educational resources 

~ roles of leadership 

___ nominations and elections 

The group discovered that males, by 
and large, were making financial and pro- 
perty decisions, the women were usually in 
the kitchen, as well as teaching in the 
Church School, and raising funds. It was 
also discovered that some language used in 
liturgy was patriarchal (especially in hymns 
and prayers). 

The Task Force then sponsored a six- 
session adult study group on language in the 
Community of Faith. Later the group 
designed and led a Sunday Worship which 
contrasted exclusive and inclusive English. 
In these and other ways, concluding with 
recommendations to the council, those few 
people over a period of time, brought many 
in that congregation to an appreciation of 
inclusiveness never even considered before. 


Everyone: 


Meeting 
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Look through articles and advertisements in newspapers and magazines for 
illustrations of the "growth is good" syndrome -- examples of the taken-for-granted idea that 
economic growth is a good thing, or that a healthy economy is by definition one with a high 
rate of growth. Clip these and bring them to the meeting. 


One or two persons: Obtain the most recent materials from the Bread for the World and 
IMPACT networks and prepare to lead Section 6. 
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1. What combination of behavior change and 
attitude change do you find in the case study? 


2. How do the assumptions, attitudes, and 
practices in your congregation with regard to 
sexist language and roles compare with the 
congregation in the case study? 


3. What could be done, both short and long- 
range, to bring greater inclusiveness in your 
congregation's life? 


Making the Shalom Connections 

We have been considering what is perhaps 
the most basic and pervasive activity in the life 
of any congregation -- holding meetings. As this 
rather mundane topic is unpacked, it presents 
several important shalom connections. 


Shalom living -- of congregations and 
members -- is always global in outlook while 
caring about the local community, open to other 
people's needs and cultures, respectful of the 
god-given environment, inclusive and participa- 
tory in leadership, and spirited by lively worship - 
and nurture which draws on the resources and 
revitalizes the traditions of the faith community. 


How can these qualities become part of the 
way we meet together in church life? "Let there 
be peace on earth, and let it begin with me," we 
sing. Better still, "...with us." Let our church be 
a community of shalom -- healing, wholeness, 
fulfillment, respect, justice, joy, and love. 


It begins with the way we meet together. 
You may want to close with someone reading 
aloud Acts 2:43-47. Follow the reading with a 
time of silence, and finally, a circle of prayer. 


The Supplemental Readings in the Appendix 
offer some reflections on the congregation's 
style of leading, worshipping, learning which will 
be of particular interest to local church commit- 
tees that plan for liturgy and educational 
ministry. 






MI. 


Consuming and Conserving 


A. Consuming 





Objective of Session: To increase participants' critical scrutiny of the pressures to consume; to help 
participants formulate and use some criteria whereby spending and consuming may become more 


responsible. 


Session Plan 
. "Good News" 


. Why Do We Consume? Pressures From the System 


. Bible Study and Prayer 


. Criteria for Responsible Expenditure/Consumption 
. Bread for the World and IMPACT 


1 
2 
3 
4. Individuals' Needs to Consume 
3 
6 
7. Intentions for Change 





We will note evidences of, and consider our response to, our society's assumption that 
unrestrained growth in our economy is a good thing. 


1. Good News 

You are a group of persons with a common 
concern who intend to help each other and the 
whole congregation to see, accept and enjoy 
appropriate lifestyle changes. For you to get to 
know each other, therefore, is not just incidental 
to your study. It is an essential part of the 
group's life together. 


Make sure that you know everyone's name 
(first and last), plus perhaps a few of the main 
facts about who everybody is and what he/she 
does. Take care to speak clearly and loudly 
enough so that everyone in the group can hear. 


Good News will set the pattern for opening 
several sessions of group study. It is a sharing 
procedure in which each of you tells about 
something good that has happened in your life 
recently. Take no more than a couple of minutes 
each. Make this a relaxed and enjoyable time, 
however, and let a bit of discussion go on if a 
particular story prompts it. 


Begin Good News promptly at the starting 
time of the meeting, or as soon after that as 
three or four people are present. Some partici- 
pants have brought ads or clippings illustrating 
the "growth is good " syndrome. Pass these 
around the group for at-a-glance viewing during 
"Good News." 
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In many ways this assumption influences the 
consumption habits and aspirations of virtually everyone. 


2. Why Do We Consume? 
Pressures From the System 

Finish sharing ads and other clippings. 
Does anyone recall radio or television ads of 
other "evidence" to report on? Keep any 
clippings or other printed material you find that 
pertains to lifestyle change, or to particular 
chapters, right in your manual. Feel free to 
"journalize" -- to use your copy of Shalom 
Connections as a notebook to record your 
thoughts, feelings, comments, etc. as well as for 
writing out decisions regarding specific lifestyle 
changes. 


Divide into discussion teams of two or 
three persons. Each team should pick one of the 
"Discussion Starters" on pages 142in the supple- 
mental resources and use it as a Starting point 
for exploring social pressures that encourage us 
to consume. 


After 15 minutes, reconvene the whole 
group and have one person from each team 
report on one of the points of difficulty, concern, 
or consensus that emerged from their discussion. 


3. Bible Study and Prayer 

The passage for study is Matthew 6:19-21, 
24-34 from the Sermon on the Mount, including 
the verses to which you referred in the previous 
discussion. Focus on the choice that is de- 
manded: "You cannot serve God and mammon 
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(that is, riches)." (verse 24) It is a matter of 
where your heart is (verse 21) -- of what really 
determines the decisions you make and the way 
you live. 


Read the passage silently. Begin discussion 
with these questions. 


1. What is destructive about being anxious? 
(Note that "take thought" in the King James 
Version becomes "be anxious" in the Revised 
Standard Version. It appears five times.) 


2. In what way is this passage a call for trust? 
(Without a basic trust in the One who makes the 
demands in this passage, we would find the 
demands unbearable. But how can we trust God? 
What makes God trustworthy?) 


To tie this section together and prepare for 
the next, a very simple prayer, for strengthened 
trust in God and release from the anxiety of 
mammon-serving, would be in order. 


4. Individuals' Needs to Consume 

This section begins with a series of vi- 
gnettes to demonstrate/define the various needs 
met through consumption. Sample vignettes are 
found on pages 144-45. 


To the Leader: Assign each one to be read and 
acted by a member of the group. Allow a couple 
of minutes for people to study their roles. As 
each one gets up to read, he or she should write 
on blackboard or newsprint the need. Do not 
take time after the vignettes for analyzing the 
various needs. Read all about it later on page 
145. 


Discuss this question: 
Would not all of these "needs" to consume 
wastefully and excessively -- which constitute an 
addiction to consumerism -- be taken care of if 
people were "rich" in relationships with each 
other, that is, in community? Explain. 


5. Criteria for Responsible 
Expenditure/Consumption 
On the next page you see a drawing called 
"Careful Consumption Factory" or "Criteria 
Machine." The group's task is to compile a set of 
criteria for determining whether a proposed 
expenditure "passes as responsible consumption." 


In determining criteria, make a two-fold 
response: 
1. to the hunger/eco-justice crisis, compounded 
of a) poverty and hunger due to injustice and 


maldistribution, and b) ecological limits to the 
growth of population and production; and 


2. to the biblical/Christian call for a) steward- 
ship, b) justice, and c) community. 

To help keep these considerations in the fore- 
front of your thinking, post them on newsprint or 
blackboard, or keep referring to this page. This 
reminds us that we need criteria whereby indivi- 
dual and family decisions will be shaped by the 
big issues of our world and by the values 
associated with our Christian faith. Our criteria 
should point to the kinds of action that would 
serve the common good if they were adopted by 
most people. 


The idea is to fill the "hoppers" in the 
drawing with criteria to be met before making a 
contemplated purchase. For example, one cri- 
terion might be "quality and durability." This is 
related to the need to reduce waste in a world 
where resources are limited and where huge 
numbers of people do not have enough of some of 
the basic ingredients of a modest standard of 
living. Will the product in question perform . 
satisfactorily and stand up under the kind of use I 
expect to give it? Is it intended to last, or is 
there built-in obsolescence? If repairs should be 
needed, will parts and/or service be available? 


Write suggested criteria on blackboard or 
newsprint and discuss them before filling in the 
hoppers. Is your group able to arrive at a 
consensus as to what the criteria should be? As 
the time for discussion nears its end, refer to the 
list of "Criteria for Responsible Expendi- 
ture/Consumption" and commentary/questions. 
This may reinforce, modify or augment your 
group's list. 


Fill in the hoppers with the items agreed 
on. If consensus is incomplete, you may finish 
your criteria list according to your own choosing. 
The list should be one that you will actually be 
able to use in making decisions about consump- 
tion. 


Leave 8-10 minutes at the end for the 
group together to use the criteria machine to 
evaluate a sample purchase: e.g., housing in- 
sulation, or an air conditioner. Process several 
more items at home during the coming week and 
make notes on the considerations/complications 
involved in applying the criteria to specific 
purchases. Apply them to: a) a snowmobile or a 
beach buggy, b) a dinner out at a nice restaurant, 
c) something bought during the past year, d) a 
purchase contemplated at the present time. 
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CRITERIA FOR RESPONSIBLE 
EXPENDITURE/CONSUMPTION 


A. MINIMUM USE OF 


B 


ENERGY AND 
MATERIALS 
This is for the sake of minimizing the deple- 
tion of resources, especially those that are 
already scarce and /or nonrenewable. 
What energy/material drain is involved in 
the production, the use, and the main- 
tenance of the product? 
Can I share it, so that someone else will 
not have to buy it? 
Can I dispense with it? Should I? 


; MINIMUM POLLUTION 

It is necessary to consider pollution in connec- 

tion with production, use and disposal. 
Does my consumption of the product fit in 
harmoniously with natural cycles, or does it 
disrupt them? Is there a long-term effect 
to be considered? 
Have I considered visual and noise pollu- 
tion, as well as the pollution of air, water, 
soil, and food? 


C. NEED SATISFACTION/ENJOY MENT 


This refers primarily to the satisfaction of 
legitimate human needs, especially those that 
all have in common, and to genuine enjoyment 
and satisfaction from the expenditure/con- 
sumption. 
In what sense do I need the item? How 
hard would it be to get along without it? 
Is it really something I enjoy, or is it 
something I was told to enjoy? Will 
enjoyment be marred by guilt feelings? 


D. QUALITY AND DURABILITY 


Will the product perform satisfactorily? 

Is it intended to be durable, or is there 
some built-in obsolescence? 

Shall I buck the "when it breaks, get a new 
one" pattern? 

Will parts and services for repairs be 
available? 


E. CONSISTENCY WITH JUST DISTRIBUTION 


The question is whether my consumption, if it 
were the pattern generally followed, would be 
respectful of the finiteness of the earth and 
the right of all persons to a fair share of the 
limited resources of the planet. 
Is it in keeping with justice for all people 
living now? For future generations? 
What are the implications of my 
expenditure for poor people? For the 
development needed in poor countries? 


F. CONSISTENCY WITH HUMAN VALUES 
My expenditures should express the values 
conducive to a good and sustainable future for 
the world: 
Cooperation...community...harmony with 
nature. 
Physical health...spiritual growth. 
Responsible freedom -- creativity, variety, 
spontaneity. 
Beauty and aesthetic enjoyment. 


6. Bread for the World and IMPACT (25 min.) 

Increased attention to public policy issues 
is itself a lifestyle change highly relevant to the 
creation of a just and sustainable global commu- 
nity. Although Session VIII will focus upon 
"advocating" with respect to public policies, we 
Shall introduce this concern here at the start of 
the group's life by making use of materials from 
two advocacy networks, Bread for the World 
(BFW) and IMPACT. 


Those responsible for the BFW/IMPACT 
linkage should report on one or more of the 
issues presented in the BFW Newsletter and the 
releases from IMPACT. There should be no 
problem about having enough material to 
present. It will be necessary to be selective —- to 
choose the issue or subject that seems most 
important or immediately pressing (with respect 
to hunger, justice, ecology, and human rights). 


The recommendations that may come with 
the information will be in line with the social 
pronouncements of national religious bodies and 
ecumenical agencies and with their commitment 
to eliminating hunger and furthering distributive 
justice (i.e., a fair distribution of goods and 
resources, globally as well as nationally). 


Make it easy for people actually to send or 
telephone a message: provide addresses and 
phone numbers, bring as a model the letter or 
telegram that you yourself are sending, offer the 
advocacy material to persons who need more 
time to study it for themselves. 


T Intentions for Change 

Perhaps you are ready now to make some 
definite statement of intention to change a 
specific area of lifestyle. The readings, discus- 
sions, and exercises are all designed to help you 
see and decide for yourself what you can do to 
live more faithfully and responsibly. Your 
intentions should be put into words and written 
below -- so that you can look back later and tell 
whether you did what you intended, following 
upon one or both of the concerns of this session. 
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a. Bread for the World/IMPACT: If you are b. Consuming: Decide on some specific 
unaccustomed to writing letters to public offi- change(s) in your own spending or consuming 
cials, you might promise the group that you will habits. This might be simply to forego an 
write at least one letter suggested by the report. accustomed but unessential purchase -- and give 


the money saved to your denominational hunger 
fund or to Church World Service. 


To write down intentions and offer them to the group is a matter of accepting and nurturing a 
style of mutual accountabilility within the covenant community. 


Advance Assignments for Session III B. CONSERVING 


Leader: Consider heading # 3. If you decide to use this section, obtain the slides and cassette 
and have the equipment for using them set up in advance of the meeting. 


Leader: Obtain a copy of Living More With Less by Doris Janzen Longacre (Herald Press, 
1980), and recruit a member of the group for a reading report on Part 2, Chapter 4, 
"Homekeeping" in accordance with the instructions on page 46. 


Everyone: Read "Individuals' Needs to Consume," page 145, which parallels the vignettes used 
in Ill A on "Consuming." Pick 6 to 12 appliances in your home and find out what the electrical 
requirement for each one is. This is usually shown on the back by a number followed by the 
words "watts" or the abbreviation "VA" (i.e., volt amperes -- meaning the same as watts). 
Bring this information to the meeting. 


Process a few items through the "criteria machine." See page 42. 





B. Conserving 


Objectives of Session: 


13 To learn and share ways to conserve by using things less, making them last longer, and finding 
alternatives that use less of the world's scarce resources. 


ye To express our commitment to a conservative "style" through at least one conservation-related 


change of practice on the part of each member of the group, chosen by the conclusion of this 
session. 


Session Plan Suggested Time 
. "Good News" 15 min. 
. Review of Reasons for Consuming 10 min. 
. Slide Presentation 
"Trash Tells a Tale" 15 min. 


. Bible Study and Prayer 15 min. 
. Energy Use Survey 10-15 min. 
. Reading Report 15 min. 
. "Needs, Wants, and Haves" 20-25 min. 
. Commitment to Change/Action 25 min. 





Throughout our country's history, it has been traditional for Americans to be 
conserving of materials and energy. Material goods and useful energy were in short 
supply, and it was only prudent to conserve them, to take advantage of every bit of 
usefulness that they might offer. Only recently, as our rising standard of living has led 


Conserving 


us to view energy and material goods as something available in abundance, has 
conservation fallen out of favor with many Americans. Even so, those of us who 
recognize that energy and useful materials are still searce on the global level realize 
that a conserving attitude is not hopelessly out of date. 


If we look carefully at our values and priorities and then consider our 
consumption patterns, there are certain to be points where we can make changes that 
will conserve materials and yet enhance our lives. For example, we might find a walk 
more satisfying than a Sunday drive in the country. A table game with the family can 
easily be more fun than the average TV program, and more conducive to companion- 
ship. By using our imaginations and sharing ideas with each other we shall find that 
numerous possibilities come to mind. The object is not to become a total ascetic but 
to weigh our activities carefully, considering the enjoyment they bring and the cost in 
terms of resources consumed. At the conclusion of the session you should have at least 
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one potential change in mind and should be ready to try making it. 


1. "Good News" 


2. Review the Reasons for Consuming 

Note the write-up on "Individuals' Needs to 
Consume," page 145, which parallels the vig- 
nettes that were used in Session III. A. This was 
to have been read prior to the meeting. 


Most of these "needs" as presented here 
suggest to us that the ostensible need for buying 
a product may have little to do with the purchase 
made. A woman, for example, may buy new 
furniture for the living room, not because there 
is anything unsatisfactory about the old pieces 
she's getting rid of, but because her house is for 
her "a tangible world in which to exercise power" 
or because this purchase expresses the image by 
which she wants to be defined. Both her own 
self-esteem and her sense of status in others' 
eyes are fed as she buys and displays elegant and 
tasteful items. 


Does the reading ring true? Can you see 
that some of these "needs" were the reason 
behind certain purchases you have made? What 
is the fallacy of expecting such needs to be 
satisfied by the expenditures they stimulate? 


3. Slide Presentation — "Trash Tells A Tale” 
(Optional) 

To the Leader: 

session begins. 


Set up the equipment before 


This is a short, eye-opening tale of the 
great quantities of food wasted by American 
families. It presents the "Garbage Project" of 
the University of Arizona in Tucson. Although it 
lends itself to discussion, its message is imme- 
diately effective even if you don't have time to 
talk about it. You should move ahead with the 
agenda and let comments on the slides come out 
later. 


(If you live in New York State, you should 


be able to borrow the slides and the cassette 
tape that goes with them, without charge, from 
your county Cooperative Extension office.) 


Extension offices in other states may also 
have obtained this slide presentation. Call and 
ask whether it is available. If not, and if you 
have time, you can contact: 


Audio-Visual Resource Center 
8 Research Park 

Cornell University 

Ithaca, New York, 14853 
Telephone (607)256-2090 


She will be able to arrange for you to rent the 
slide show for $6.00, or you can purchase it for 
$20.00. She also has a study guide, "Food Waste 
As an Individual Concern," for $0.75. 


If you do not use the slides, you can take a 
little more time for discussing the "needs to 
consume.") 


4. Bible Study and Prayer 
The passage for study is Philippians 4:4-13. 


One of the extraordinary aspects of Paul's 
Letter to the Philippians is the radiant joy that it 
expresses at a time when he is in prison and in 
danger of death. Verse 6, "Have no anxiety 
about anything," echoes Jesus' theme in the 
passage from the Sermon on the Mount that we 
studied in Session II: "Therefore I tell you, do not 


be anxious about your life..." (Matt. 6:25). 


Verse 10 makes reference to the gift that 
Paul has recently received from the church in 
Philippi. Note that though he rejoices greatly 
upon receiving the gift, which will enable him to 
improve the conditions of his existence in the 
prison, he expresses a joyful serenity that is not 
dependent on his physical circumstances. 
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In verse 12 Paul speaks of having learned 
the "secret" of facing either abundance or want. 
What is that secret? 


If a person today lived by the spirit 
expressed by Paul, what bearing would it have 
upon his/her lifestyle? Would this person be an 
ascetic? Would his/her life be characterized by 
meditation and contemplation? By vigorous 
activity? 


If you were trying in your own way to 
suggest to a friend that he/she live in the way 
suggested by this passage, what would you say? 


Prayer: Help us, Lord, no matter what our 
cireumstanees are and no matter what we be- 
lieve we have to do, to live and act with trust 
that you love us and that you are with us. 
Strengthen us, that we may be faithful to you in 
plenty and in hunger, in abundance and in want. 


Help us to look wisely at our lives, with a 
perspective embracing the whole spaceship earth 
and all its peoples. Let us not neglect the 
difficult choices but make them courageously 
and conscientiously. Help us to do cheerfully 
what needs to be done. Let us follow Jesus' 
example in loving and supporting each other in 
this difficult but important endeavor of reas- 
sessing the habits and practices of our daily 
lives. In Jesus' name we pray. Amen. 


5. Energy Use Survey 

Use this time for a quick report on your 
findings as to the electrical requirements of 
various appliances. 


1. Which appliances use a large amount of 
electricity (more than 500 watts)? 


2. Which use a small amount (less than 100 
watts)? 


3. Were you surprised at any of these results? 


4. Since the electricity used depends on how 
long the appliance is in operation, not just the 
listed wattage, which appliances finally consume 
the most energy at your house? (A watt is a unit 
of power. If your TV uses 50 watts and runs for 
two hours, that is the same usage as when you 
burn a 100 watt light bulb one hour. In each case 
you have used 100 watt hours of electricity.) For 
how many watt hours would your clothes dryer 
operate in a typical week? Your air conditioner 
in a typical summer week? 


5. Do you see any possibilities for conserving 
through a more sparing use of electrical ap- 
pliances, or do you feel that any cutbacks you 
might make would be too trivial to matter? 


Don't let yourself off the hook too easily! 


People can think more about these ques- 
tions later. Do not take time for a lot of 
figuring or pondering now. 


6. Reading Report 
Doris Janzen Longacre, Living More With 
Less Part II, Chapter 4, 'Homekeeping." 


This chapter contains a large number of 
ways to conserve around the house. Do not try 
to consider all of the suggestions for conser- 
vation given in this chapter. Rather, select 
those suggestions that seem most likely to be 
applicable to the lives of members of your group, 
and spend most of the time considering them. 
Afterwards, other members of the group should 
be encouraged to borrow the book and read this 
chapter ( and other parts) on their own. 


7. "Needs, Wants, and Haves" 

The object of this activity is to have us 
think about our necessities, distinguishing real 
needs from things that we want but could forego 
without experiencing any serious deprivation. It 
probably will show how well provided for most of 
us are, at least with respect to material goods. 
Non-material items are included in the check list 
because in many cases the things we need but do 
not have turn out to be non-material. 


The Needs, Wants, and Haves worksheet is 
on page 47. Work in pairs, each one doing the 
exercise for him/herself but stopping as may be 
desired to discuss particular items with her/his 
partner. (To avoid confusion, make sure you are 
clear about the definition of "wants:" "things you 
would like to have but could do without." We 
assume you want the things you need; but for the 
purposes of this exercise, if you call certain 
things "needs" you should not also call them 
"wants.") 


Staying in pairs, discuss your lists as 
checked -- and the question of whether the 
exercise suggests any general or particular ave- 
nues of lifestyle change for your consideration. 


8. Commitment to Change/Action 

This is the most important part of the 
session, determining whether objective 2 above 
ean be realized, namely, for each participant to 
make at least one concrete, conservation-related 
decision for lifestyle change. 


Share the results of the assignment in 
Session II for everyone to process a few items 
through the "criteria machine." Did that open up 
any possibilities for conserving through not 
buying? 
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Do you have problems or concerns about 
changing your lifestyle that you would like to 
raise at this time? If these require more time 
for discussion than is available, defer them till 
the next meeting, or plan to get together in twos 
or threes to help each other with these matters 
between meetings. 


Study the checklist for conserving, which is 
item 5 of the worksheet below. Do not do 
items 1-4 of that worksheet now. These are an 
optional exercise which you are encouraged to do 
at home. 


Write out in the space below one or more 
conservation-related changes of style or practice 
that you will try to initiate during the coming 
week. 


If willing, share your intended change(s) 
with the group as a promise of serious intent 
made to the group. 


Is there a consensus regarding conser- 
vation-related changes sufficient for a change to 
be formulated below that would represent a 
group ‘decision -- something that all members 
agree to undertake? 


If the "Trash Tells A Tale" slide presenta- 
tion was obtained and is available for further 
use, would you like to make arrangements to 
show it to other groups in the church? (It is very 
effective with young people and children.) 


Are there other ideas for group action? 


1. From the Needs, Wants, Haves Sheet list all 
the things which you feel you need but don't 
have. 


2. Who or what stands in the way of your having 
these needs met? 


3. List below those things you checked that you 
want and/or have but do not feel you need. 


4. If you chose to eliminate these things from 
your life, who or what stands in the way? 


D Study this checklist of possibilities for 
conserving and saving (including various possibi- 
lities in addition to the elimination of things). 
Check several items that offer the best possibili- 
ties for changes in your lifestyle. 

a) Using things less and/or longer (including 
emphasis on maintenance and repair): 


__ Cars __ Clothing 
__ Appliances Me Other: 
__ Furniture 


b) Recycling: 
Paper __ Bottles 
__ Cans __ Other: 


c) Changes in eating habits: 

__ Less meat (esp. when produced from grain) 
__ Less use of packaging 

__ Avoidance of waste 

__ More attention to nutrition 

maoïrer 


d) Alternative transportation: 
Walking 

__ Public transportation 

__ Bicycling 


e) Efficiency and frugality in: 

__ Heating __ Cooking 
Cooling ROTHER: 

— Insulating 


f) Production for home consumption: 


__ Gardening __ Sewing 
__ Canning __ Construction 
__ Freezing __ Other: 


g) Organic methods of lawn care and gardening: 
Lawn care (e.g., avoidance of chemical ferti- 
lizer) 
Gardening (organic fertilizer, composting, 
mulching, ete.) 


6. What (if any) specifie change(s) do you choose 
to initiate this week? 
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NEEDS, WANTS, AND HAVES 


Mark each item in any of the columns that apply. It may be that none applies. 
Cheek under N (Need) by those things that you could not live well without. 
Check under W (Want) by those things that you would like to have but could do without. 


Check under H (Have) by those things that you have. 


N W H 


D JN eA UN 


From Metamorphosis: Christians Choosing Lifestyles for a World 
Copyright 1975, John Knox Press. Used by permission. 


. The capacity to receive love. 
. Fulfillment in job. 

. Health insurance. 

. The capacity to love. 

. Air conditioning. 

. Praise & appreciation from 


friends. 


. Wearing current styles. 
. One close friend with uncon- 


ditional love & acceptance. 


. A college education. 

. Being a part of the church. 

. Time to be alone. 

. The Bible. 

. A garden. 

. Receiving or giving music. 
else 

. Spectator sports. 

. Close family relations. 

. Vacuum cleaner. 

. Boat. 

. Firewood. 

. Stereo. 

. Christmas presents. 

. Electric blanket. 

. Throw-away bottles. 

. Electric drill. 

. More than 5 shirts or blouses. 
. Underarm spray deodorant. 
. Acceptance by other people. 
. Time to relax. 

. Water. 

. Several close friends. 

. An opportunity to ery. 

. Belief that nothing can cause 


ultimate harm. 


. Hair spray. 

. Housing. 

. Magazines. 

. Paper plates & styrofoam 


cups. 


in Crisis 


. Long-range plans. 

. Coffee. 

. Alpo for pets. 

. Participation sports. 
. Books. 

. Cigarettes. 

. Summer cottage. 

. Snow blower. 

. Daily newspaper. 

. Dishwasher. 

. Garbage disposal. 

. Lawn fertilizer. 

. Emotional wellbeing. 
. A job. 

Ll WO Cars: 

. Meat every day. 

. Television. 

. Realization & acceptance of 


God's love. 


. Haircuts. 
. Alcoholic beverages. 
. Going out to dinner once 


a week. 


. Three meals a day. 

. Candy. 

. Like and enjoy self. 

. Opportunities to travel. 
. Political influence. 

. Appreciation for nature. 
. More than 10 toys. 

j. Physical health. 

. Houseplants. 

. Electric fry pan. 

. Snowmobile. 

. Camera. 

. Bath every day. 

. Clothes dryer. 

. Electric shaver. 

. Public transportation. 

. Power saw. 


Advance Assignment for Session IV SHARING AND OTHER FORMS OF STEWARDSHIP 


Leader: Ask two or three persons each to think of an experience that he or she will relate to 
the group having to do with sharing or lending or borrowing. 





IV. 
Sharing and Other 
Forms of Stewardship 





Objectives of Session: To learn about sharing as a way of life. To get over negative attitudes about 
borrowing, lending, and asking for help. To realize that real sharing calls for community 


relationships, which open us to two-way giving. 


A Two-Session Plan 


Session One 
. "Good News" 


2. Attitudes about Sharing and Borrowing 


. Bible Story and Prayer 


. Brainstorming 
. Offering to Share 


Session Two 
6. Food Stewardship 


7. Compensation of Church Employees 


SESSION ONE 


1. "Good News" (See Section III A. Consuming, 
p. 40) 


2. Attitudes About Sharing and Borrowing 

A. Using newsprint or blackboard, participants 
may shout out phrases, quotes, notions, feelings 
about borrowing or sharing, from childhood or 
the present. Make two lists, positive and 
negative ( e.g., "share and share alike," "neither 
a borrower nor a lender be," "never borrow from 
a friend"). 


To the Leader: Call on a few people to share an 
experience about borrowing or lending or sharing, 
positive or negative, that they have been asked 
to prepare in advance (if anyone thinks of one on 
the spur of ihe moment, include it if time 
permits). 


B. Share your feelings about an experience of 
borrowing. 


3. Bible Story and Prayer 

Read the passages aloud slowly, or have 
everyone read silently. (The New English Bible 
provides a particularly intelligible translation of 
these passages.) 





Suggested Time 


10 min. 
10 min. 
15 min. 
35 min. 
15-20 min. 


30 min. 
30 min. 


The first passage is II Corinthians 8:1-7 — 
about the Christian community's generosity, pre- 
ceded by faith and commitment to the Lord's 
work. 


The second passage is II Kings 4:1-7 — about 
the woman who borrowed jars to get enough oil 
to pay her debts. This is one of the wonder tales 
that was handed down concerning the prophet 
Elisha -- depicting him ministering to the needy. 


Part of the magic of the miracle was the 
borrowed jars. If the neighbors had refused to 
let her borrow (or if she had previously assumed, 
as we would today, that it was necessary to have 
an extra supply of oil jars on hand), the ingre- 
dients for the miracle would have been lacking -- 

and her children would have been taken into 
slavery. The woman had to trust Elisha and her 
neighbors. The quantity of oil that became 
available to her was limited only by her faith in 
borrowing the jars. The community was part of 
the magic. 


Can you think of any current parallels? 
There may be an unemployed family or refugee 
family to whom the community or church lends 
"jars." The community is then part of the 
miracle. 
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Conclude this section with a prayer, which 
may be or include the following: "O God, creator 
and sustainer of the Universe, of Life, and of 
Humankind, inspire us to become worthy partici- 
pants in the Community of Love, in our personal 
lives as well as in our lives as members of human 
societies."* 


4. Brainstorming 

A. Divide into three small groups, or two if 
there are less than nine people. Spend 20 
minutes listing on newsprint: 

1. Group 1 — articles or things that could be 
shared. 


2. Group 2 — resources of time or skills that 
could be shared (services to be rendered, skills to 
be taught). 


3. Group 3 — (if there are enough people) other 
possibilities such as money, space, community 
resources or facilities. 


You will probably come up with most of the 
following items. Don't look at this list until you 
have done your brainstorming. Then refer to it 
for possible additions. 


Things 

Clothing 

Records, tapes 

Books, magazines 
Appliances 

Household and garden tools 
Sewing machine 

Foodstuffs 

Baby furniture 

Sports equipment 

Cars, trucks 
Recreational/camping vehicles or equipment 


Time, Skills 

Child care 

Shopping, errands 
Carpentry 

Plumbing 

Auto repair 

Home decorating 
Tutoring 

Teaching job skills 
Language instruction 
Gardening 

Music, craft lessons 
Sewing, cooking, baking 


Other 

Garden land 

Recreation room for party 
Extra bedrooms for guests 
Church kitchen for canning 


Money: pooled to invest, 

e. g., in a woodlot, roto-tiller, greenhouse, 
things that then could 

be shared. 

e. g., in a community 

recycling center. 

Rooms in homes or 

church for meetings of community groups. 


B. Real sharing is not just giving, but entering 
a relationship. Spend another 20 minutes deter- 
mining the methods or ground rules that would be 
needed for sharing the things you've come up 
with. In addition to borrowing and lending, are 
there possibilities for trading or bartering, or for 
credit systems? Can persons and/or families go 
together on the purchase of a major piece of 
equipment, such as a power mower or chain saw? 
How would ownership be understood? What rules 
and clear understandings are needed regarding 
breakage, upkeep and repairs, time limits on 
objects borrowed, the placing of ultimate respon- 
sibility? 


In the last few minutes of "B" time, 
discuss: 
1. How can we feel free to make requests of 
each other and to give honest replies? 


2. What is the give-and-take of the sharing 
relationship: what do you expect to get in return 
when you share an item or skill? 


Ce Reconvene as one group. Now take a few 
minutes to post the newsprint sheets, listing all 
the groups' ideas to see what each group has 
come up with. 


5. Offering to Share 

Report one item, skill, or service that you 
are really ready to share with others in the 
group. 


To the Leader: Have items read, one by one, 
and list them on the blackboard or fresh news- 
print. 


Does the group see from these offerings 
the possibility of becoming a borrowing/sharing 
network, or even forming the nucleus of a larger 
sharing network of church or community people? 
If the idea is congenial, spend a few minutes on 
the specifics of how such a network would 
operate. Draw on the ideas for methods or 
ground rules that were suggested in the three 
small groups. The space below may be used for 
listing the things that have been offered, and 
perhaps for some procedures or understandings 
that individuals stipulate or that the group 
determines. 


*Carothers, ed. To Love or to Perish, p. 143. 
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Are you feeling uneasy about the emphasis 
upon not spending? If this pattern were widely 
followed in our society, wouldn't it mean a loss 
of jobs for many workers? If this question comes 
up, several considerations are pertinent: 


a. The point is not to spend less as though that 
were an end in itself, but to use our money in 
ways that are more responsible with respect to 
the Christian imperatives of caring for the earth 
and doing justice to the poor. That means 
spending differently (remember the criteria) and 
giving more away. 


b. We .need to envision a just and sustainable 
society and begin to live as though it were here. 
We thereby hasten it by triggering a host of 
adjustment mechanisms whereby jobs will be 
increasingly geared to meeting the basie and 
genuine needs of all, not to supplying luxuries for 
a few or artificial wants stimulated by adver- 
tising or phony material substitutes for good 
human relationships. What steps could we take 
or support that would counteract the effects of 
media advertising? 


c. Unemployment is a major national problem. 
No matter of national public policy is more 
urgent than finding the best measure for dealing 
with this problem. Perhaps one or two members 
of the group are willing to do some research on 
proposed or adopted legislation for "full employ- 
ment." We should expect a serious commitment 
to full employment to cost something. To keep 
it from being inflationary, higher taxes may be 
required of those who can afford to pay them. 
Taxation thus becomes a mechanism of sharing. 


d. Job creation is a matter, not only of national 
policy, but of local initiatives. What products or 
services might be made or provided in your 
community that presently are not available? 
Can you think of any ways to encourage or help 
local people to start new community-based eco- 
nomic enterprises in which they can do "good 
work?" 


Write here any new insight or intention you 
feel ready to state and (perhaps) share with the 


group. 


Sharing is a basic form of stewardship, 
biblically understood. It is one part of our 
responsible use and handling of the gifts and 
resources with which we have been entrusted. 
Luke 12:42-43 describes a faithful, wise steward 
who is responsible for household management. If 
the culture of New Testament Palestine assumed 
a strict hierarchy of responsibility, today we see 


household management more in terms of shared 
responsibility within each family and the whole 
society. William E. Gibson observes in Pro-Earth 
(Friendship Press, 1985, p. 77): 


"The very words 'stewardship' 
and 'economy' are English translations of 
the same Greek word, oikonomia (the law 
or management of a house). ... We extend 
the meaning (of stewardship) to encompass 
all that is involved in tilling and keeping 
the garden (Gen. 2:15), the faithful and 
wise use of God's creation. But economics, 
like stewardship, means the management of 
a household. . .the arrangement in a society 
for producing and distributing the goods 
and services that the members of the 
society -- the larger household -- require 
for their sustenance and fulfillment." 


SESSION TWO 


Three areas of economic stewardship 
readily come to mind as personal/congregational 
lifestyle responsibilities. These are: compen- 
sation of church employees, food stewardship, 
and community energy responsibility (a supple- 
mental reading). All are complex topics; you 
may want to have separate sessions on each of 
them. In any case, it would be helpful to arrange 
for some homework by individuals or subgroups 
to pinpoint real needs and action opportunities in 
your situation. Here we provide a framework for 
thinking through these dimensions of economic 
stewardship. 


6. Food Stewardship* 


Production 

The United States and Canada have been called 
the breadboxes of the world. We can use our 
wheat to feed -- or withhold it to punish -- 
Russia. Our grains and soybeans may be the oils 
of the 80's. Our continent may be a cornucopia, 
but we may soon find it inaccessible even to us. 
A food crisis greater than the energy crunch may 
not be far away. 


Distant Warnings to the System. All is not 
well in our system. In fact, it is infested by 
diseases far worse than fruit flies. Warns Robert 
Rodale, JSAC colleague through the Cornucopia 
Project, "It's a crazy quilt pattern of unplanned 
food-growing and unrealistic distribution which 
cannot continue much longer. The real crunch is 
only a few years ahead." There are at least four 
already activated warning signals. 


*From Grapevine, a publication of the Joint Strategy and Action Committee, Ine., 475 Riverside Dr., 
Rm. 450, New York, NY 10115; a North American interchurch mission agency. Oct. 1981 issue. 
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1. Because so much food is grown so far 
from where it is consumed, many sections of the 
country have become dangerously dependent on 
expensive and vulnerable transportation systems. 

New Yorkers now consume 24,000 tons of 
broccoli each year, which they get from the West 
Coast at a cost of 950,000 gallons of fossil fuel 
and $6 million. It could have been grown in New 
York. The whole Northeast is dangerously 
dependent on food imported from other parts of 
the nation and abroad. New York imports 85% of 
its diet. Strikes, energy cutoffs or natural 
disasters could prove calamitous. This in a state 
whose small farms used to produce nearly all 
that its residents ate. The average bite of food 
now travels 1,300 miles before we eat it. For 
every two dollars we spend on food, we pay 
another dollar to get it to us. 


2. Scarce, high-cost energy resources will 
not allow us to sustain this system. 

Cornucopia Project research disclosed that 
a 44¢ ean of California tomatoes contained 5¢ 
worth of tomato; 20¢ went into processing and 
the remaining 19¢ was eaten by transportation, 
overhead and profit. A study of farms that use 
only organic fertilizer and renewable solar 
energy compared with farms using inorganic 
fertilizers and pesticides showed their net in- 
comes about the same. But the organic farm 
used only 6,800 BTUs of energy to produce a 
dollar of output, while the inorganie farm gob- 
bled up 18,400 BTUs. Soil in the corn belt has 
already been depleted of much of its sun-made 
natural store of nitrogen necessary for a success- 
ful crop. Draining our fossil fuels for substitute 
energy boosts cannot go on for long. 


3. We are needlessly losing topsoil, fool- 
ishly allowing prime agricultural land to be used 
for non-agricultural purposes, and pumping sub- 
surface water for irrigation faster than it can be 
replaced. We are irretrievably losing five 
pounds of topsoil for every pound of corn grown 
in Iowa and up to 20 pounds of soil for each 
pound of wheat. Because the nation has no 
overall land-use policy, millions of acres of 
productive farmland are paved over each year 
for real estate subdivisions and factories. 


4. The present system of food production 
is excluding more and more farmers and con- 
sumers from participating in the decisions that 
determine the kind of food they can grow or eat 
and the prices at which they can sell or buy it. 

There are now 32,000 food manufacturing 
firms in the United States. Only 50 of them get 
75% of the profits for the entire industry. Small 
farmers increasingly find they can sell no pro- 
duce unless they contract to sell it all to a single 
buyer, who determines even what crop will be 


raised. I met a small farmer from Missouri in 
Washington where she told me tearfully that she 
was pleading with legislators to do something to 
allow little operators like her to just break even 
so she will not have to sell her farm to big 
agribusiness. 


Instant Response by the Church. The 
warnings have not been heard by most Ameri- 
eans. Those who hear may feel helpless in the 
face of conglomerate food chains and distant 
decision-makers. Yet the church can make a 
mark -- morally and practically, politically and 
productively. 


First, the church can bring its moral and 
political weight to bear in behalf of the over- 
whelmed small farmer, like the woman above, by 
pressing Congressional and state legislators to 
enable more people to grow more food more 
responsibly in their nation and neighborhood. It 
ean help change the way the public thinks and 
acts about where, how and at what cost our food 
is produced. 


Second, the church can get its feet and 
hands wet -- and its thumbs green —- in at least 
three ways. 


1. Start a Community Garden. More than a 
million U. S. communities already have. Gardens 
for All, a national non-profit network, estimates 
that 80,000 gardens are now growing on church 
property. And more would-be planters are 
waiting. A Gallup poll found one of six persons 
who are not now gardening ready to do so if 
there were access to land. An average of $19 
spent yields $460 worth of vegetables in 34 
million home gardens in the U. S. Private and 
ehureh produce thus reduced the drain on world 
food supplies by 20 billion pounds last year. And 
they conserved all the energy that would have 
been used to bring other food to them. More 
than three million plots have been opened to 
people who otherwise could not have a garden. 
Churches can make more available by following 
the guide to community gardening listed below. 


2. Attach a Solar Greenhouse. Every greenhouse 
is solar, since it uses the sun's rays. However, a 
greenhouse can be attached to a church or home 
to use the sun's power not only to grow its plants 
but also to heat itself, thereby not draining other 
energy supplies even during the coldest months. 
Such a greenhouse can provide food and also heat 
for the building inside. The greenhouse I 
attached to my home has reduced my winter 
energy use for heating by 25%. An attached 
solar greenhouse is easily within the do-it- 
yourself-capacity of the members of a congre- 
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gation. But before doing it, get competent 
advice on what it would do for you and what it 
would cost. One way to make it pay for itself is 
to raise and sell plants that most gardeners 
purchase in spring from nurseries: tomato, straw- 
berry, eggplant, cabbage and peppers. 


3. Preserve Your Food. Whatever the source and 
quantity of your acquired produce, you and your 
church can also sponsor workshops and take 
action for community food preservation. 


Do It Yourself Helps 


Community Gardening, examples of what groups 


are doing around the country and in various - 


environments, and 


Guide to Community Garden Organization, step- 
by-step suggestions for establishing and opera- 
ting a community garden from planning to 
harvest, from Gardens for All, 180 Flynn Avenue, 
Burlington, VT 05401. 


Down-to-Earth Vegetable Gardening Know-How. 
Garden Way Publishing: Charlotte, Vermont. 
$5.95. 


Encyclopedia of Organic Gardening. 
Rodale Press: Emmaus, Pennsylvania. $14.95. 


The Solar Greenhouse Book. Edited by James C. 
McCullagh. 
Rodale Press: Emmaus, Pennsylvania. 


The Solar Home Book. Bruce Anderson. 
Cheshire Books: Harrisville, New Hampshire. 


Distribution 

We in the United States and Canada take for 
granted the quantity and variety of foods avail- 
able in our supermarkets. As one who grew up in 
India, I was overwhelmed by the array of fresh, 
canned, baked and frozen goods I found in a U. S. 
market in the middle of winter. And though we 
complain about the rising costs of food, most of 
what we buy is a bargain compared with prices 
elsewhere in the world. 


Terminal Markets. Yet there are serious 
flaws in our distribution systems that are hurting 
both producers and consumers. For example, the 
produce of a grower in Fresno typically goes to a 
shed nearby where it is sized, graded and packed. 
Then it goes to cold storage in Los Angeles or 
San Francisco, through the hands of a broker and 
shipper to a wholesale warehouse, and finally 
back to a retail outlet in Fresno. This "terminal 
market" system of distribution moves a great 
volume of produce, but it increasingly leaves out 


the grower whose crop may be too small to 
interest the large brokers. Even if the crop is 
accepted, the high cost of transportation, labor, 
processing and handling may not leave enough 
return to keep the family farmer in business. 


About 60¢ of every dollar that consumers 
spend on food goes to the processors and distri- 
butors, even though the food may be grown 
within a mile of where the buyers live. 


In one year a market basket of U. S. farm 
food rose from $100 to $110.46. Farmers got 
only $1.76 of the increase; middlemen got the 
other $8.70. 


Churches for Farmers' Markets. There is a 
way out of the middle. Open your own market. 
Even in large cities, farmers' markets are cutting 
in at 30% under supermarket prices. Churches 
usually have the space on their grounds to host a 
farmers' market -- and ideal locations in both 
urban and suburban settings. 


Two years ago the Hunger Organizing Team | 
(HOT) of the Interfaith Hunger Coalition in the 
Southern California Council of Churches opened 
a farmers' market in the parking lot of Hollypark 
Methodist Church in Gardena. "The five farmers 
who came on the first day sold out their produce 
in two hours," said Paul Alderson-Flores of HOT. 
Since then, state certified markets have opened 
in the parking lots of St. Agnes Catholic Church 
in Los Angeles, Mary Immaculate Chureh in 
Pacoima, and the First Congregational Church in 
Long Beach. On an average Friday 3,000 people 
buy their produce from the Long Beach ecu- 
menical market, designed to provide inexpensive 
food for senior and low-income citizens but open 
to all. 


Getting a farmers’ market going is not 
without problems and costs. Zoning variances 
must be obtained, and insurance and business 
licenses need to be considered. 


Hiring a manager for the market can keep 
pastors and volunteers from getting loaded down 
with details. A stall fee charged to growers who 
set up in the market can cover this salary. 


A successful farmers’ market can help keep 
small growers in business while giving a price and 
convenience break to local residents. 


Sharing Markets. Any church group ean 
also decide to raise produce with the sole 
intention of using it for a charitable project. 
When the produce is ripe, you can take your 
market to a low-income area nearby where 
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people have no access to fresh, reasonably priced 
vegetables, and sell them at minimal cost. 
Proceeds may then be channeled to a church 
hunger program. Thereby you can provide a 
service both at home and to the hungry else- 
where at the same time. 


Before bringing a sharing market in, be 
sure to share your idea from the beginning by 
first contacting a church in the neighborhood and 
setting up a partnership. 


Sunday Swap. A popular and logical place 
to dispose of excess produce (like the zucchinis 
which never add but always multiply) is at church 
on Sunday morning. You can bring your bags of 
produce to a central location where others can 
pick or swap. This can be a free-for-all or a 
voluntary contribution donated to the church. 
Weekday variations of the swap can also be tried 
in your workplaces. 


Growing Seeds — Sharing Know-How. Tools 
and know-how are two of the greatest gifts we 
can give each other. As good stewards, we do 
not want to make others dependent on our food 
supplies, but enable them to produce and obtain 
an adequate supply for themselves. 


Most churches have ready facilities to hold 
classes for their members and others in the 
neighborhood on these topics: 

1. The basies of home gardening, including 
church demonstration plots as visual and prac- 
tical aids; 

2. Basie nutrition, and 

3. More-with-less food preparation and 
preservation, including explanations of how to 
use pressure canning or drying equipment pur- 
chased by and available from the church. 


From Sugar Peas to Public Policy. Not 
everyone will hoe a row; our thumbs are not all 
green. One more task remains, however. It 
requires neither soil nor seeds; only paper and 
ink. While some are pulling weeds, others of us 
should be writing letters to encourage legislation 
that protects precious soil and water resources, 
supports efficient family farming units in danger 
of being absorbed by large corporations, channels 
economic and development aid to the poor, and 
makes the elimination of world hunger a top 
policy priority. 


Marketing Tools 


Bread for the World, 208 Rhode Island Ave., NE, 
Washington, D. C., 20018, a food publie policy 
organizatiton, with individual ($15) and covenant 
church ($250 suggested) memberships, the latter 
including worship aids and congregational re- 
sources. 


Everything You Ever Wanted to Know About 
Food Fairs, $5.00, from Agricultural Marketing 
Project, 2606 Westwood Drive, Nashville, TN 
37024. 


Organizing a Certified Farmers' Market, Califor- 
nia Department of Food and Direct Marketing 
Program, 1220 N Street, Sacramento, CA 95814. 


7. Compensation of Church Employees 

The final lifestyle dimension citied in this 
section on "sharing" is perhaps the most stubborn 
and sensitive one for local church leaders: i.e., 
What should be the church's style of compensa- 
tion for its employees? 


In a study paper on "A Theology of Com- 
pensation," (2nd Draft, 1982), Walter 
Brueggeman guides our re-thinking of this ques- 
tion: 


Our theological tradition requires that we 
think in a new way of needed levels of 
income for the abundant life which likely 
are not the same as the definitions given us 
by consumer advertising, and new ways of 
sharing and giving access in the partnership 
between haves and have-nots. .. 


Only when the church has come to terms 
with the matter of involving all its mem- 
bers, can it address the matter of clergy 
compensation. . .The present arrangement 
practices, and is in principle committed to, 
inordinate inequality, not at all based on 
need but based on merit, success, luck, 
ability to pay, or a variety of other factors. 
Present arrangements suggest that a 
person's worth is measured by the ability to 
achieve a position that pays well. Such a 
criterion of success blurs the _ intrinsic 
value of persons and makes the matter of 
genuine human need less important. 


The gospel characteristically does not ask 
about such factors, but only about need, 
about entitlement, about what is required 
for humanness. We need to face how very 
different is the agenda of the church from 
that of secular culture. And on that 
decisive matter, Christians are generally 
agreed. The church, if it is indeed cove- 
nantal, must take note that some church 
workers live at poverty levels and others 
receive more compensation than could pos- 
sibly be needed... 


Brueggeman is looking for practical ways to 
support pastors and other church workers on the 
basis of need alone. Do you agree with his 
analysis? With his stated concept of the church? 
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How does your congregation measure up to 
the criteria or standard recommended by Brueg- 
geman and Wilson? At this point the leader 
should present accurate information about the 
salary pattern and benefits available to the 
congregation's employees. 


Meanwhile, what is happening in your pres- 
bytery, conference, diocese, or district with 
reference to just compensation? 


1. What impact does the great variance in 
pay and "perks" have on church workers as a 
group, and on the way that corporation-linked lay 
leaders evaluate their work? 

2. What is our pastor's view of the situa- 
tion in light of his/her experience? 

3. What changes are most urgently needed 
in our congregation's economic discipline? How 
can we begin to shift the focus from "merit" and 
"weight" of job, to sufficiency and extent of 
need? 

4. What would this shift of focus mean for 
the pay and benefits of non-ordained church 
workers, part-time pastors, and associates or 
assistants? 


This session on economic discipline among 
church workers is likely to surface conflicting 
emotions and view-points. Some will react with 
defensive statements about the way we do things 
now. Allow time for airing of conflicting 
viewpoints. The way this conflict is handled is 
an example of the leadership skills needed to 
initiate significant congregational lifestyle 
change. 


Covenanting for Stewardship (A True Story) 

The New Earth Covenant Community goes 
back a few years, emerging out of a group of 
laity and clergy in a western community who had 
gathered for many years for Bible study. Ten 
persons had thus far signed a covenant of 
commitment about a year ago in which they 
grounded their faithful obedience in a discipline 
of biblical study, prayer and community. 
Monthly meetings always include a common 
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meal, study, sharing, support and much fun. The 
group is always open to new persons who will also 
come into covenant. 


The visible center of the covenant consists 
of all members depositing all salaries in a 
common fund on a regular basis, withdrawing 
only that which each family determines is es- 
sential for its maintenance. During its first two 
years of existence, this New Earth Covenant 
Community had accumulated more than $12,500 
beyond that needed by its members for them- 
selves. 


By consensus, the covenant members have 
disbursed these gathered funds to a number of 
mission purposes: 


— legal bonds for an El Salvadoran family awai- 
ting trial and possible deportation. 


— assistance to a couple wishing to adopt a 
Korean orphan. 


—funds for the support of a nuclear weapons 
engineer and his family during a time of transi- 
tion from Rockwell International MX missile - 
production to another profession. 


— funds to help enable church persons to join a 
peace trip to the Soviet Union. 


This covenant group continues, rooting 
their economie commitments in worship, study, 
and mutual support. (See the Appendix for the 
address of the coordinator.) 


Spend some time discussing the implica- 
tions of this case study. One question to explore 
would be what effect this group of people have 
had on the congregations to which they belong. 
Are there similar economically-based com- 
munitites of people in your area? Consider what 
level of respect and trust would be necessary for 
such a community to succeed. This story 
illustrates the biblical events noted in Acts 4:32- 
35. Would you call this effort of the covenant 
community an effective way to address inequi- 
ties? 


Everyone: Read "Recapitulation Plus Thoughts on Giving" (below). 


Prepare to share possibilities for giving. Bring to the session one to three items describing an 
organization or cause worth considering. These items can be leaflets, letter of solicitation, 
articles, ete. Organizations or causes can be denominational, ecumenical, humanitarian, 
educational, environmental, political, ete. -- any to which you have contributed or to which 


you would like contributions to be made. 


Leader: Do the preparation required for Section 6, "More Than Money": prepare list of sites for 
volunteer work; invite guests to share stories of injustice. 





V. 
Giving and Offering 


A. Giving 





Objective of Session: To think together about the place of giving in the simpler and more faithful 
lifestyle.that we are developing, and to support each other in giving more freely and joyfully. 


Session Plan 


. "Good News" 
. Recapitulation 
. Scripture 


. Possibilities for Contributing Money 


1 
2 
3 
4. Discussion 
F 
6. More Than Money 


Suggested Time 


10 min. 
Read in Advance 

10 min. 

15 min. 

20 min. 

45 min. 





1. Good News (See Section III A, p.40) 


2. Recapitulation and Thoughts on Giving 

A faithful lifestyle must be shaped by a 
vision of a just and sustainable global commu- 
nity, and by everyday habits and practices 
consistent with the vision. The resources of the 
planet must be shared with care by all, and the 
world must be kept whole and habitable for 
future generations. In practical terms this 
means that the direction of lifestyle changes 
must be toward sufficiency. 


"Enough is good." In a situation where 
hundreds of millions, perhaps a majority, of the 
world's population, need more in order to have 
enough, those with more than enough must use 
less for themselves and make more available to 
others. The problem for the world, thus far, is 
not one of absolute scarcity. There is or could 
be enough food and other essentials for the basic 
needs of all. The situation requires distributive 
justice. 


For most participants in covenant groups 
for lifestyle assessment, changes directed toward 
sufficiency will entail reduced consumption of 
material things. We have considered the criteria 
for responsible expenditure and consumption. We 
have talked about avoiding waste and making 
things last longer, and about forming new pat- 
terns of sharing among members of the group, all 
in order to develop a style that makes limited 
resources serve the needs of a larger number of 
people. Changes toward sufficiency also can 
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make for a fuller, richer life if at the same time 
they are toward community. The nurture and 
enjoyment of loving, caring, sharing, mutually 
supportive relationships in work, play, mission, 
and social action can more than compensate for 
a reduced material standard of living. 


For a faithful lifestyle, the point about 
consuming less and conserving and sharing more 
is not that we are trying to hang on to our 
money. To be sure, some people have to be very 
frugal in order to balance their budgets, and this 
may become true of many more if price in- 
creases function as the main way of reducing the 
effective demand for scarce commodities. But 
we have been trying to arrive at a responsible 
level of expenditure and consumption, not by 
thinking about what we can afford, but by 
thinking about what we need. If people need 
more than they can afford, they quite appropri- 
ately will buy more as they become able to do so. 
That, however, is not now the situation of most 
Americans or of most of us in these covenant 
groups. Most of us could consume less without 
suffering any serious deprivation. The only thing 
that can keep us from overconsuming is a keen 
sense of sufficiency or enough. 


From this point of view, the household with 
$30,000 or $50,000 per year has no more license 
to buy things beyond the standard of sufficiency 
than if it had only half as much. Simplicity and 
frugality are not shackles to be broken just as 
soon as a promotion or a second family income 
enables us to cut loose. They are characteristics 


of a lifestyle accepted gladly by those who know 
and care, in the face of the eco-justice crisis, 
that ways of sharing must be found in order for 
all to have enough. 


The criteria of responsible expendi- 
ture/consumption that we considered in Session 
III were not suggesting that spending less was an 
end in itself, but that sensitivity to ecological 
restraints and to human need would lead us to 
spend differently and give more freely. The 
point is not that money should be taken out of 
circulation but that it should circulate in ways 
that puts the needs of all ahead of the luxuries of 
some. This concept, of course, has far-reaching 
implications for the kinds of production and 
employment in which people should be engaged. 
It insists that we are not forced to have 
wasteful, ecologically disastrous, and frivolous 
consumption in order to have full employment. 
As people spend differently and give more freely, 
they help to trigger the adjustment mechanisms 
that must come into operation if the society is to 
be sustainable and just. 


A less consumptive lifestyle must also be 
more political if its intended effects of making 
more available to those who lack enough are to 
be realized. That is why advocating and em- 
powering, the focus of Section VIII, are so 
important. It may be easier for most Americans 
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to adopt more conservative habits of consump- 
tion than to form habits of serious political 
involvement. The pinch of inflation encourages 
the former; the prevailing apathy and cynicism 
toward politics discourages the latter. But 
equitable distribution means that poor people 
must be able to buy what they need, and that 
means that they must have jobs and an income 
sufficient for their needs. And in the new 
situation of the industrialized world, in which 
economie growth is being slowed, stopped, or 
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even reversed, the minimums to which many 
need to rise can be realized only through the 
acceptance and imposition of maximums beyond 
which no one has the right to go. 


These considerations have profound impli- 
cations for our political involvement: for coali- 
tions of power to press for new policies regarding 
taxation, planning, conservation, recycling, and 
bold, constructive initiatives for economic acti- 
vity. If there are to be jobs for all, many people 
will have to shift from making the products with 
which our society is over-supplied to providing 
the basic goods (housing and mass transit, for 
example) and the services that presently are in 
short supply. Overall planning should be the kind 
that encourages regionally integrated, more 
democratic industries; smaller-seale, more ap- 
propriate technologies; and the development of 
renewable, less hazardous sources of energy. 


The other inescapable outcome of lifestyle 
assessment for rich or merely comfortable 
Christians -- all who have more than enough is a 
freer, more unselfish style of giving. While 
"advocating" is necessary for a long-run involve- ° 
ment with the big issues and the systemic, 
institutional changes, "giving" constitutes an 
immediate way of doing something to accomplish 
the redistribution that justice demands. If I 
forego the comforts and luxuries I do not really 
need and give the money I thereby save to feed 
the hungry, or to provide appropriate tools to 
enable a small farmer to grow more food, I have 
accomplished a small but real bit of redistribu- 
tion. 


There are a host of ways, many of them. 
less direct but no less significant, whereby giving 
ean be instrumental to justice. In fact, the first 
step toward faithful giving may be to realize 
that it is a matter of justice, not charity 
Sufficiency is the norm of justice in our time; by 
giving I move downward toward sufficiency and 
make it possible for another to move up. I do not 
claim any right to do otherwise if I accept God's 
intention that the resources of the earth and the 
products of human labor and technology should 
serve the good of all. 


Not all giving in behalf of justice consists 
of direct aid or development assistance. Giving 
should be related, also, to advocating. I cannot 
be an expert or a lobbyist with respect to all the 
issues that vitally affect human wellbeing and 
environmental protection, but I can support the 
various citizens' advocacy groups that employ 
experts, researchers, and lobbyists. I may not be 
qualified and inclined to run for Congress, but I 
ean support the campaign of someone who is. 
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In our consumer society the giving patterns 
of the comfortable are generally painless hardly 
large enough to have any effect upon the 


comfort enjoyed by middle class and wealthy: 


people. It would be somewhat pretentious to 
speak of such giving as seriously intended to 
effect redistribution. The incidental, unsacrifi- 
cial character of most giving the fact that it is 
largely the "leftover," after the bulk of dis- 
posable income has been directed to the "good 
life" materially conceived is shown by the fact 
that the percentage of income used for contribu- 
tions does not go up as we compare higher with 
lower income brackets. In other words, while 
giving may rise in absolute terms, the amount 
used for personal consumption rises still more, 
even though obviously people with a substantial 
income require proportionately less of it for 
their necessities. Ronald J. Sider, Rich 
Christians in an Age of Hunger (Downers Grove, 
Illinois: Intervarsity Press, 1977), Chapter VII, 
"The Graduated Tithe and Other Less Modest 
Proposals: Toward a Simpler Lifestyle," writes: 


"T recently heard a state senator from 
Pennsylvania argue that his constituents were so 
nearly poor that they simply could not afford to 
pay another cent in taxes. And he cited a letter 
from an irate voter as proof. This good person 
had written him announcing that her family could 
not possibly pay any more taxes. Why, she said, 
they already paid the government income taxes 
and sales taxes, and besides that they bought 
licenses for their two cars, summer camper, 
house boat and motor boat! 


"This illustrates the problem we affluent 
Westerns have. We actually believe that we can 
just barely get along on the income that we 
make. We are in an incredible rat race. When 
our income goes up by another $1,000, we 
convince ourselves that we need about that much 
more to live comfortably. The state senator 
was not joking. He agreed that more taxes would 
have threatened his good constituent with pov- 
erty and destitution. 


"How can we escape this delusion? How 
will we respond to the desperate plight of the 
world's poor? Ten thousand persons died today 
because of inadequate food. ... The problem, we 
know, is that the world's resources are not evenly 
distributed. North Americans live on an affluent 
island amid a sea of starving humanity. 


"I am convinced that simpler living is a 
biblical imperative for contemporary Christians 
in affluent lands. But we must remain clear 
about our reasons. We are not committed to a 
simple lifestyle. We have only one absolute 


loyalty and that is to Jesus and his kingdom. But 
the head of this kingdom is the God of the poor! 
And hundreds of millions of his poor are starving. 


"An age of hunger summons affluent people 
to a lower standard of living. But a general 
assent to this statement will not be enough to 
escape the daily seduction of Madison Avenue. 
Each of us needs some specific, concrete plan. 

By all means avoid legalism and self- 
righteousness. But have the courage to commit 
yourself to some specific method for moving 
toward a just personal lifestyle. 


"Will we dare to measure our living stan- 
dards by the needs of the poor rather than by the 
lifestyle of our neighbors?" 


Ron Sider and his wife, Arbutus, suggest 
the Graduated Tithe aS one of many models 
which can help break the materialistic strangle- 
hold. It involves giving 10 percent on the basic 
amount needed for the family to live per year. 
Then for every thousand dollars of income above 
that basic amount, giving increases by 5 per cent 
(15% of the first additional $1,000, 20% of the 
second $1,000, ete.). Each household needs to 
develop its own version of the graduated tithe, 
after discussing the idea and the reasons behind 
it as well as the way it works. It should be 
planned much as one plans a pledge to the 
church, and it should be shared with friends who 
are committed to making the shalom connec- 
tions. 


Although Sider's concern for the graduated 
tithe arises in response to the "age of hunger," he 
does not use his entire tithe for relieving world 
hunger. He tries to divide it about equally 
between what he calls "evangelism" and hunger 
concerns, and other activities that promote 
social justice. He gives through both church and 
nonchurch channels. 


With respect to hunger, Sider passes on the 
suggestions made by Freudenberger and Minus in 
Christian Responsibility in a Hungry World that 
20% of our hunger-related giving go for emer- 
gency relief, 40% for agricultural and rural 
community development programs, 20% for 
heightening awareness and changing lifestyles in 
developed countries, and 20% for witness or 
advocacy in the area of public policy and 
structural change. 


3. Scripture 

Two volunteers read aloud the two scrip- 
ture passages listed below, in order to stimulate 
contemplation. 


1. Matthew 25:31-46* 2. James 5:1-6 


* Also see "Unto One of the Least," a 10 to 12 minute play based on Matthew, chapter 25. It can be 


found in Hunger, by Patricia Sprinkle, John Knox Press. 








4. Discussion 

A. Some Questions for Reflection and Discussion 
(Individuals may read aloud slowly. Pause 

between questions for silent reflection and, in 

some cases, brief discussion.) 


— Should the topic for tonight be "Letting Go" 
rather than "Giving"? 


— Is the giving of my excess to someone else's 
need a matter of charity or justice? 


— Do I have a right to put something aside for a 
possible need in the future when others have real 
need right now? 


— Do I believe I have a greater right to the earth 
and its fruits than others, or in justice, must I try 
to live using only my equal share? 


— Am I richer than another just because I have 
more material goods, higher education, or 
greater standing in the society? 


— Are we who talk of giving really more in need 
of talking of receiving? Though we may have 
excess material possessions, are we impoverished 
spiritually and culturally? To open ourselves 
must we let go of the material? 


— Can someone be Christian and place his/her 
security in things rather than in persons and our 
parent God? 


— If I believe the Gospel which says we are 
brothers and sisters, all one family, can my 
lifestyle represent separation and classism? 


— If I honor as my leader someone who dared to 
live differently, and was executed for doing so, 
can I expect an unsimilar consequence? 


B. Sharing of Thoughts and Feelings 

The discussion should be informed and 
stimulated by the advance readings, even though 
they are not summarized and criticized in a 
systematic way. 


Express and discuss the thoughts or feelings 
you have about giving after reading the assign- 
ment and hearing the scriptures and questions in 
this meeting. 


Consider some of the following questions. 
Don't feel that you must cover them all. You 
may want to write some notes about your 
thoughts and feelings. 


1. Where does my security lie? 


2. How should I prepare (or should I) for: 
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Health needs in the future? 
Education of children? 

The possibility of unemployment? 
Retirement? 


3. How important is community in being able to 
live a more sharing, whole life? 


4. Is there a need of making a commitment to 
each other as well as to God? 


5. Is there risk—and fear of risk- and how will I 
handle risk and fear? 


6. Is my "poverty" (my present need) great 
enough to make the risk worth it? 


5. Possibilities for Contributing Money 

Continue the meeting (after a break if 
desired) by showing the group the item(s) you 
brought (leaflets, letters, articles) that indicate 
organizations or action projects that you think 
are worth considering as recipients of gifts. Use 
newsprint or blackboard to quickly classify them: 
Relief; Self-Help and Development; Political; 
Public Interest/Advocacy; Human Rights/Libera- 
tion; Evangelical; Educational/Cultural; Environ- 
mental. Add categories as needed; put an item 
under more than one category as may be ap- 
propriate. 


Do the lists include local as well as 
national organizations and projects? 


How do they deal with the plight of poor 
people? Do members of the group know actual 
people who are poor, hungry, or handicapped 
people with needs to which you or the group as a 
whole might respond in a direct way with 
monetary and other kinds of assistance? 


Would it be appropriate for a couple of 
members to do some research on what are the 
most acute local needs that your group could do 
something about with financial support? (In your 
research, be sure to find out what is already 
going on to address those needs. There may be a 
denominational or ecumenical project that needs 
your support.) 


Do you know how to give wisely for hunger 
programs? Every denomination has interpretive 
material on this subject. Denominational and 
ecumenical hunger programs have demonstrated 
their effectiveness in providing both relief and 
development assistance to areas of greatest 
need, with low administrative costs. If some 
want more information, appoint someone to 
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obtain it from your denominational hunger pro- 
gram office. (The church is sure to have 
received hunger materials.) It is not necesary to 
withhold your giving until the next Lenten 
offering. 


6. More than Money 

Consider some community organizations or 
movements with which you might make arrange- 
ments for participants to join in a work session 
an afternoon, an evening, a meeting, ete. Be 
sure to explain to the contact person in such 
community organizations that your participants 
want an opportunity to serve. Be very "up front" 
about that. In lining up possible work situations, 
try to include these areas of activity: 


— Direct service organizations: soup kitchens, 
social welfare departments, day-care centers, 
free clinics, etc. 


—Community organization efforts: tenant or- 
ganizations, groups organized around housing for 
senior citizens, etc. 


— Voter registration efforts: organized efforts to 
get minority or poverty persons to register to 
vote. 


— Organized efforts around economic dislocation: 
efforts to organize workers into cooperatives, 
efforts to cope with problems of workers aban- 
doned by an industry, ete. 


Draw up an annotated list of such possible work 
sites, together with the names of contact 
persons, their telephone numbers, addresses, 
times of meeting or work. Make copies of this 
list for sharing with participants. 


Introduce two guests from the community, 
who have been invited to share personal stories 
of poverty, injustice, and oppression. Try to 
secure persons whose experiences are close to 
those of members of your congregation. For 
example, if you have an aging congregation, get 
an older person who has experienced severe 
economie problems. If you have some members 
of your congregation who are out of work 
because of a closed industrial plant, get someone 
who is out of work. Allow twenty minutes to 
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hear the stories and another twenty minutes for 
dialogue with the guests. 


Pass out a list of worksites in the com- 
munity, and invite participants to select a site or 
organization where they would be willing to work 
for a brief stint. Encourage them to pair off. 
Impress on participants that their work will be 
appreciated, but that their primary purpose is to 
learn by listening. Share the following experi- 
ence of one person who is trying to learn 
compassionate living: 


"I go every Saturday night to a shelter for 
homeless women in the inner city of Wash- 
ington. I and others serve dinner and share 
the overnight shifts so 42 women can sleep 
in peace and safety and so that an example 
of justice can be raised to a society that so 
often denies the right to a decent home. 


"I go down to the shelter each week not to 
smash the shell of isolation in my life but 
to keep that shell rubbed off. For I believe 
both the big breakings experienced through 
Third World trips and the small breakings 
experienced through 'ordinary' poverty here 
at home need regular attention to keep the 
shell from growing back." 


Make a contract with participants to meet 
again after their work experiences to share what 
happened and what was learned in the work 
experience. Note that the people we serve in 
this small way have as much to give us as we 
have to give them. In your discussion of the 
experience identify deepened understandings of 
sharing and giving that grow out of such immer- 
sion in others' need. 


"Being concerned is seeing something awful 
happening to somebody and feeling, 'Hey, 
that's really too bad.' Having compassion is 
seeing the same thing and saying, 'I just 
can't let that happen to my brother.’ In 
other words, concern comes from a recog- 
nition of a problem. Compassion comes out 
of a feeling of relationship." 


Call to Conversion Jim Wallis 


Everyone: Read 1., "Theological Reflection," and 5., "The Link Between Sufficiency and 


Liberality." 


Leader: When you get to Sub-section 6, be ready to inform the group about Transfer 
Mechanisms the congregation is already utilizing. 
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B. Offering 


Objectives of Session: 


To explore how the congregation offers money for mission, and to select appropriate resource 
"transfer mechanisms" that serve the poor and powerless. 


Session Plan: 


. Bible Study and Theological Reflection 
2. Reviewing Our Budget Habits 
. Envisioning How to Spend a Large Gift 
. Assessing Our Stewardship Responsibility 
. The Link between Sufficiency and Liberality 
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Suggested Time 


25 min. 
15 min. 
15 min. 
20 min. 
10 min. 


. Selecting Transfer Mechanisms that Make the Connections 25 min. 


1. Bible Study 

We usually think of offering as that time in 
worship, after the sermon, when we give money 
to the work of the church. It is considerably 
more unsettling to think: this is the time we asa 
congregation offer an accounting for our work in 
and out of church along with our family and 
community life. To see offering that way is to 
become very vulnerable to God. 


Such vulnerability is precisely what the 
stewards of biblical parables have before their 
masters. The books have to be opened, explana- 
tions given, questions answered. (Nothing is 
protected when the master calls the steward to 
account. 


Divide into subgroups, each reading one of 
the following parables wherein stewardship and 
offering are serious, whole-life business: 


Matt. 25:14-30; Matt. 25:31-46; Luke 16:1- 
133 
Luke 12:42-48; Genesis 3:1-24; Acts 5:1-11. 


Pondering your assigned passage, identify what 
should have been done and was not. In one or 
two sentences, summarize the parable's under- 
standing of stewardship. Where do you place 
yourself in this parable? 


Theological Reflection 

Each parable presents a situation of almost 
inevitable judgment for lack of generous stew- 
ardship. Each could be a parable about our 
times, as events seem to be bringing us to 
collective judgment and ecclesial confusion. 


Given our situation, where would we be 
without God's grace? At the Lord's table, in the 





bread and wine, is the clue to a more giving 
future. 


Holy Communion really consists of two 
offerings: the one we make to God and the one 
God makes to us. In the first offering, we give 
over to God the bread and wine of our living, the 
stuff and substance of our work, play, politics, 
relationships. All of that is offered -- turned 
over to the judgment and grace of God under the 
signs of bread and wine. The whole of our lives 
in community is offered. 


The offering of our individual and collec- 
tive living to God is matched by God's offering to 
us in the life of Jesus of Nazareth. As we are 
urged -- painful though it may be — to become 
vulnerable to God, so God becomes vulnerable to 
us. As we willingly become God's stewards, God 
willingly becomes ours through the service of 
Christ. If it were not for the second offering — 
which actually comes first in the history of 
salvation -- we could not make our offering. We 
simply would not have the courage. The true 
dynamies of Christian life are that God first 
becomes vulnerable to us in Messiah Jesus in 
such a way that God's life is mysteriously made 
available to us. And then, by that powerful 
grace we begin to offer, make vulnerable, our 
lives to God. 


The story of the Church's life is the history 
of what happens when God becomes vulnerable to 
us and we become vulnerable to God. We 
become vulnerable to God through the way we 
offer ourselves individually and together to 
neighbors and strangers, to people close at hand 
and far away, and also -- remember Genesis 3 -- 
through the way we offer ourselves to the world 
of animals, trees, rivers, oceans and air. As 
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Christians we are stewards of all these human 
and non-human dimensions of creation. We could 
not begin to be accountable had not and did not 
God keep offering the very life of God to us. 


These mutual offerings which constitute 
every Holy Communion do not, obviously, take 
place only "in church." In the worship service 
(the Offering and the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion) we point to the possibility of that 
reality, that divine-human mutual offering taking 
place under all conceivable circumstances. 


It follows that our life in the congregation, 
in all its dimensions, is meant to be a means to 
the end of such mutual offering and encounter 
with our Lord who meets us in neighbors near and 
far and in the world about us. The transforming 
power of God's offered love is always there. To 
grasp it and be grasped by it we, too, have to 
offer life, become vulnerable, as did Jesus. 
Vulnerability to a suffering world which "groans 
in travail," as St. Paul said, becomes the bridge 
over which good, just and healing things begin to 
happen. 


But not often, if ever, without some pain. 
The miracle of divine-human offering is never, 
for example, just a case of our offering some- 
thing to those "less fortunate" than we are. It 
involves over and over again the pain of enduring 
the judgment and critique of the ways we live 
with neighbors near and far in the amazing 
ecosystem of which we are all a part. It also 
involves the pain of learning from or by God's 
grace in the strange and different ones whom we 
meet on the bridge of mutual offering. 


How in our liturgy does the varied work and 
life of individuals and families in your congrega- 
tion get "offered" before the judgment and grace 
of God? How might our congregation better 
bring about such offering? 


2. Reviewing Our Budget Habits 

1. In our congregation who decides how 
money will be raised and spent? Are 
members of our congregation included in 
the encouragement of suggestions and 
ideas, new programs, budget priorities? 
Does the congregation as a whole gather to 
discuss and endorse or approve next year's 
budget? 

Role of committees of the governing board 
(session). Do they prepare budget reports? 


2. Does our church have long-range plans 
dealing with programs? finances? facili- 
ties? other? 


3. Who determines how much of our 
funding will go out beyond the local con- 
gregation for regional, national, and global 
mission? 


4. In practice, which of these methods is 
used in our church? 


Our long-range plans, or state- 
ment of mission, or goals and objectives 
determines our budget priorities? 

or/and 
The expected amount of income 
determines our next year's budget expendi- 
tures? 
or/and 
Beginning with last year's disburse- 
ments, we add an expected inflation factor 
to determine next year's budget? 
or/and 
Fixed expenses are allotted for 
next year, and then other program costs 
are estimated and allotted? 


9. How prominent are church support 
themes (pledging, giving, etc.) in our 
congregation's life -- in sermons, announce- 
ments, mailings, teaching, etc.? 


6. What principles of financial giving are 
prominent in our congregation? 
tithing? 

commitment to Christ? 
proportionate giving? 

pledging? 

meeting a budget? 

keeping up with inflation? 
supporting the pastor? 

giving more to general mission? 
fund-raising events? 

special offering? 

bequests and wills? 

others? 


7. Does the term "stewardship" apply 
mainly in our church to the raising of 
funds, or does it include larger dimensions, 
such as: 

---offering of time and talents by mem- 
bers? 

---responsibility to the poor? 

---care for nature and its resources? 

---use of all income and possessions? 


When viewed against the backdrop of global 
connections, stewardship is far more than a 
campaign to raise funds each year in the local 
church. It involves becoming co-workers with 
the Creator God in protecting the good earth and 





air from thoughtless encroachment. It also 
begins to be seen as responsibility -- "to whom 
much is given, much is required." In fact, there 
are no limits to our stewardship responsibility -- 
not in space (we are one with all sisters and 
brothers in global village), and not in time (we 
have taken responsibility from those before us 
and we bear our responsibility for all those yet to 
come), and not in meaning (we are responsible 
for the whole earth; every species of creature, 
all precious water and the good earth below us). 


3. Spending a Gift of $20,000: An Envisioning 


Exercise 
If your congregation unexpectedly received 
a gifft— no strings attached — of $20,000 
tomorrow, how would you recommend it be used? 
Without regard for exact expected costs to be 
incurred, jot down your top three suggestions, in 
order of priority: 


Let the group share the results. Using the 
suggestions in a brainstorming fashion, put them 
up on newsprint on the wall. Do not discuss them 
or rule any of them out. 


What general values are expressed in this 
list? How could your recommended use of the 
$20,000 embody the biblical/ethical values that 
make shalom connections? After the list is up, 
see if any of the suggestions attract common 
interest and commitment. Are there any the 
group want to discard? Which cause the most 
discussion? disagreement? 


4. Assessing Our Stewardship Responsibility 

With this consideration of an ethical under- 
standing of wealth and poverty and a quick look 
at the global context of our local church's 
mission, we move now to focus our attention 
more concretely on stewardship practices in our 
church, how they measure up to the three 
biblical/ethical values of sufficiency, sustainabi- 
lity, and solidarity. What steps can be taken 
next to bring greater integrity and more faithful 
witness in our ministry? Refer back to your 
notes on "Beginning where we are," as needed. 
Dimension of Stewardship Embody 
Responsibility Which Values? 
1. Identification of programs and 
designations in budget participation 
by church members in program 
planning and budget formation. 


2. Participation by all church-em- 
ployed workers (custodian, secretary, 
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musician, pastor, ete.) in review of 
work and compensation. 


3. Participation in planning by those 
to be aided through church budget 
(mission projects, community groups 
and agencies). 


4. Budget support for global educa- 
tion, mission study trips, hosting of 
overseas interpreters, etc. 


5. Capital improvements to insure 
accessability of all facilities by dis- 
abled and handicapped. 


6. Budget support for public policy 
advocacy, in coalition with others. 


7. Budget support for members and 
others who are in crisis (unemployed, 
resisters to militarism, victims of 
crime, illness, or family difficulties.) 


8. Monitoring of church accounts and 
investments to insure that such funds 
are in banking and corporate institu- 
tions which foster life-enhancing en- 
terprises. 


9. Use of buildings and grounds in 
advocacy for community-based 
causes. 


10. Use of resources (paper, time, 
energy consumption, etc.) in financial 
campaigns and fund-raising. 


11. Use of church lawns and grounds 
for good gardens, fruit trees, and 
other productive enterprises. 


12. Funding for energy conservation 
improvements. 


13. Purchases of equipment and ser- 
vices from socially accountable com- 
panies. 


5. The Link Between Sufficiency and 

Liberality 

The New Testament way of sufficien- 
ey cannot be ignored as a congregational 
discipline, if today's church is to be at all 
consistent with the spirit of the Gospels 
and Epistles. The aim of sufficiency is to 
share basic necessities and to give up 
excess wants. By living this way, not just 
in New Testament times but for centuries 
thereafter, the early church pursued God's 
intention of enough for all. The second 
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century letters of Ignatius of Antioch, for 
example, stressed that orthodoxy includes 
right doctrine and right practice -- parti- 
cularly right relationship to those in need. 
On the other hand, Clement of Alexandria, 
who solicited the membership of the rich, 
concluded that Jesus' hard saying to the 
rich young ruler was only an allegory, and 
that one could keep riches without being 
attached to them! But the majority opinion 
of the church "fathers" was that sufficien- 
ey is essential to faithfulness. 


Ambrose of Milan, for instance, says 
that "The earth has been created in com- 
mon for all, rich and poor. Why do you (the 
rich) claim for yourselves the right to own 
land?" And in another place he says that 
"God created all things to be the common 
food, and the land to be the common 
possession of all. Thus, nature begat the 
common right, and usurpation begat the 
private." The result of this is that, when 
you give to the needy, "You do not give to 
the poor what is yours, but rather return 
what is theirs." The reason why the birds 
of the air do not go hungry is that they do 
not claim anything in particular for each of 
them, but rather share equally the bounty 
of God. But a few rich claim everything 
for themselves, "not only the land, but the 
sky, the air, the sea," with the result that 
"every day are the needy murdered." 

Justo and Catherine Gonzalez, 
Liberation Preaching (Abingdon, 
1980) pp. 55-56 


These views were shared by many Christian 
leaders of the fourth and fifth century, including 
antiquity's greatest preacher, St. John Chrysos- 
tom. His commentary on Matthew 25 notes that 
the Judge does not condemn those on his left 
"beeause you fornicated, because you committed 
adultery, because you stole, because you gave 
false witness or committed perjury. All of these 
sins are obviously evil, but not as great as 
callousness and lack of humanity." 


A life-style of sufficiency serves our own 
as well as others' well-being as it reduces anxiety 
to acquire goods, undergirds hope for a just and 
sustainable future, offers abundant life in com- 
munity, the satisfaction of doing together, op- 
portunities to share resources for the common 
good. Sufficiency is a Christological life-style, a 
concrete way to witness to the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ who made himself poor that we 
might become rich. He liberates us to lives of 
liberality -- that there may be equality (see II 
Cor. 8:9-15). 


An obvious discipline of the common life, 
therefore, is to create mechanisms of liberality - 
- i.e., mechanisms for transferring resources to 
the poor and powerless. At stake in these 
transfer mechanisms is both money and power. 
How through our patterns of congregational life 
ean we help those who most need access to 
money and power? Many mechanisms are poten- 
tially or actually available for those who have 
eyes to see and wills to act. 


Saint Augustine once wrote: 


Find out how much God has given you 
and from it take what you need; the 
remainder which you do not require is 
needed by others. The superfluities 
of the rich are the necessities of the 
poor. Those who retain what is 
superfluous possess the goods of 
others. 


Let the group respond to this statement 
and discuss it together. Be open with one 
another on the emotional as well as rational 
level. What are the implications of this quota- 
tion of Augustine for your life and for the local 
church institution? 


Refer back to the "Covenant for Personal 
and Congregational Life" near the end of the 
Introductory chapter of Shalom Connections. We 
are called to live in solidarity with the poor and 
to reshape social institutions -- locally and 
globally -- so that "all have access to the needed 
resources for abundant life." Put simply, we are 
talking about redistribution of resources from 
people like ourselves who "own" more than we 
need, to people who are disregarded or power- 
less. "To whom much is given, much will be 
required." Robert McAfee Brown comments: 


The gospel of love forces us to act on 
behalf of those in need or, better, to find 
ways in which those in need can act on 
their own behalf...What does this mean for 
us who serve in Pharaoh's court? Our 
money, influence, jobs, lifestyles, and 
political engagements support the present 
social-political-economic system. This sys- 
tem works effectively for us, but it does so 
at unacceptable costs to the majority of 
the human family, who are powerless to 
control their destiny and are victims of the 
"silent genocide" that actively contributes 
to the deaths of millions and the loss of 
hope for millions more. We do not actively 
will this and we probably deplore it 
heartily, but that does not change the 
reality of what happens. 








If we really are on the wrong side, then our 
task is to change sides. This is the hardest 
part of all, since such a decision would be 
costly. It calls for conversion, for turning 
around, for seeing things from a new 
perspective, for saying "no" to many things 
we have held dear. 


"Where your treasure is, there your heart 
will be also." These words of Jesus cut to the 
heart of the lifestyle issue, requiring that econo- 
mie responsibility be faced squarely. It is 
possible to rearrange so much of our church life - 
- meetings, worship, eating, ete. -- and leave 
untouched the real treasure, our economic com- 
mitments. It is not enough to move the furniture 
around for a new lifestyle look. We need rather 
to question the furniture itself -- whether we 
need it, what its purpose is, how we enable the 
powerless to decide about their own furniture, 
whether the furniture and our care for it keeps 
us from more faithful Christian mission activity 
that does justice and makes peace. 


Expenditures of money given in the of- 
fering have impact both on the interior life of 
the church and on neighborhood, regional and 
even global communities. In spending we can 
make shalom connections. 


Think of the ways your church transfers 
resources -- power, talent, and money -- from 
yourselves to those in need. Affirm the good 
things now happening in your chureh in this 
regard: 


a. 
b. 
Ca 
Let us analyze more thoroughly, and choose more 


carefully the transfer mechanisms that make 
shalom connections. 


6. Selecting Transfer Mechanisms 
that Make the Connections 


A. Transferring Members' Energy 

Simplifying institutional demands upon the laity, 
freeing them for social ministry beyond the 
congregation: From ecclesiastical housekeeping 
to publie ministry. 


How Our Church Can Begin: 

(1.) Examine the local church organization; 
become more functional and less elaborate. 
Widen the arena of decision-making, but focus 
responsibilities of implementing church program. 


(2.) Encourage committed and competent mem- 
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bers to transfer time, talents, and energy away 
from institutional maintenance concerns outward 
to meeting human needs. 


- volunteering to serve 

- job-related activities 

- working for political candidates 
- running for public office 

- using skills for others, i.e., 


medical counselling 
legal farming 

construction accounting 
teaching mechanical 


- Volunteers in Mission with the wider church 
- joining the Peace Corps, etc. 
- serving on boards of directors 


Let your church as institution sponsor, 
provide seed money, and endorse members in 
these ministries. Recognize them in a commis- 
sioning ceremony during worship. 


(3.) Provide for ongoing liturgy and preaching to 
interpret the needs and opportunities for social 
ministries by members; through the use of stories 
of people doing this, minutes for mission during 
Worship, ete. 


(4.) Confirmation instruction and new members! 
preparation lifting up this matter as being 
central for the local church, thus helping social 
ministry to be normative and central, not use for 
interested few. 


B. Use of Buildings and Grounds — Sharing the Space 


How Our Church Can Begin: 

(1) Announce through a public statement that 
your church space is always public space, and 
belongs to the community. Invite community and 
neighborhood grass-roots, non-profit organiza- 
tions to use space. Establish policy which makes 
space available free, or that which may accept 
only the actual costs. Or accept barter for 
redecorations or improvements to property. 


(2) Let neighbors and community folk use your 
grounds for edible landscape, vegetable gardens, 
fruit trees, or cash crops for families’ income. 


(3) Let your church's mission budget provide 
funds for the above things to happen. See this as 
normal and central use of your offerings and 
other income. 


(4) Instead of new building, rehabilitate church 
facilities. Retrofit church and community 
buildings. Install energy-saving devices. Care 
for grounds without using chemical fertilizers 
and herbicides. Interpret these values in several 
ways to the community. 
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(5) Where employed labor is needed on main- 
tenance of buildings and the grounds, hire local 
builders and workers. Ensure that they employ 
persons using Equal Opportunity methods. Hire 
unemployed youth to maintain the grounds, etc. 


(6) If church properties need energy conserva- 
tion retrofitting, use the occasion to teach 
neighbors and organize community efforts to 
retrofit homes and community facilities. Inves- 
tigate with community leaders possibilities of 
alternate energy sources, i.e., solar, wind, water, 
etc, 


(7) If your church has permanent pews in worship 
space, unscrew them! Open up space for 
community activities. Move pews around for 
flexible use of space. Sell unnecessary pews. 


C. Transferring Church Resources to Others 
How Our Church Can Begin: 

(1) Organize first a pooling of transportation for 
church events, sharing your learnings with the 
community. Assist in travel pooling for aging, 
handicapped, children, ete., connecting them 
with medical help, shopping, cultural events, ete. 


(2) Share the use of church equipment with 
community organizations, i.e., office machinery, 
chairs, lawn equipment, cleaning items, ete. 


(3) Let church organizations (women's groups, 
youth fellowships, ete.) offer themselves for 
community service in a wide variety of ways. 
Examples are work parties for public buildings, 
leadership of community forums on issues of 
common concerns. 


(4) Establish or help community to establish a 
thrift shop or recycling center. Foster bartering 
of goods and services. 


(5) Join and support community-based alternate 
energy or cooperative in retrofitting buildings in 
the parish. 


D. Directing Church Money and Resources to 
Human Need 

How Our Chureh Can Begin: 

(1) Redirect as much church spending as possible 
to local business and co-ops. 


(2) Establish congregational policy to increase 
annually by a percent the amount of the church 
budget that is disbursed beyond the local congre- 
gation. Let all members know of this, and 
encourage sacrificial giving to increase giving. 


(3) Establish a fair system of compensation for 
all chureh personnel (custodian, secretary, musi- 


cian, pastor, ete.) based on need, not position or 
years of service (see Chapter VIII). Pool the 
money in budget not used and let it be used to 
support staff of local community advocacy or- 
ganizations. 


(4) Eneourage a variety of opportunities for 
special offerings going to support justice and 
peace, both local and global. Such offerings are 
voluntary, with enough variety to appeal to many 
in the congregation. Encourage local people in 
need to participate in the determination of the 
designation of the causes. 


(5) Challenge members of the church to alter 
spending patterns, giving up useless goods and 
luxuries, using the funds saved for contributions 
to self-help causes (see Appendix for "Alterna- 
tives" organization). 


(6) Set policies for church banking and in invest- 
ments which use church influence to support life- 
enhancing enterprises, i.e., minority-controlled 
banks, Pax World Fund, Ginny Mae investments, 
ete. 


(7) Divest holdings in corporations or withdraw 
deposits in banks that ignore the three major 
shalom values in their production and marketing, 
and re-invest as appropriate. For current infor- 
mation on divestment guidelines and shareholder 
resolutions seeking social accountability, contact 
your denomination's committee on Mission Res- 
ponsibility Through Investment, or the Interfaith 
Center on Corporate Responsibility, Room 566, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York, NY 10115. 


(8) In case of urgent or profound community 
development need, consider securing a second 
mortgage or loan based on members' collateral, 
to establish a mechanism to meet the critical 
need. 


(9) Selling of excess property or facilities and 
using of investment reserves for meeting human 
needs, and/or support of peace and justice 
ministry. 


(10) Establishing a "tent-making" ministry for 
the church's pastor, whereby the pastor's finan- 
cial support comes entirely or in part from 
employment other than through the chureh. The 
pastor then serves part-time in the institutional 
ministry, with members picking up some "pas- 
toral" functions. 


(11) Development of the church budget in such a 
way that mission beyond the local chureh is 
treated as top priority, built-in expenses. 
(Usually churches see it the other way around, 





with mission causes receiving what is available 
after the local "fixed" expenditures are covered.) 


(12) Support of community folk and church 
members for their involvement around the world 
in short-term presence for justice and peace. 
(For example, Central American Witness for 
Peace efforts, Middle East Work Camps, peace 
exchanges with U.S.S.R. citizens, ete.) This 
could be a mission item in the regular church 
budget, year by year. 


(13) Through sacrificial giving and congrega- 
tional planning, establish and support subsistence 
workers or "volunteers in mission" who work in 
leadership development and community em- 
powerment on behalf of the church. Denomina- 
tional offices and ecumenical groups are impor- 
tant sources of information and assistance in 
establishing such initiatives. 


In the light of the previous assessments, 
identify next steps to take that will move the 
congregation as institution toward greater faith- 
fulness by fostering "a sustainable sufficiency for 
all." Think in terms of six months and a program 
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year or two for taking these next steps. 


Change in any social institution is nearly 
always difficult and slow. Therefore, change 
agents need to show how such change is for the 
ultimate benefit of the persons who "manage" 
the institution. The long view of future good is 
necessary. Change also needs to be seen as 
taking place in rather small increments, step by 
step. Only a massive crisis which threatens life 
itself will bring sudden, massive change. But 
here we are talking about social change which is 
out ahead of and in front of the crises which are 
forced upon us. We who wish to bring change 
about must combine both a sense of urgency with 
a long view of history. 


Once again we discern that the journey is 
the destination. We are all on continuing 
pilgrimage like the faithful people written about 
in Hebrews 11:13. "It was in faith that all these 
persons died. They did not receive the things 
God had promised, but from a long way off they 
saw and welcomed them, and admitted openly 
that they were foreigners and refugees on earth." 
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Advance Assignments for VI. A. EATING 


One or two persons: Contact the local agency (or agencies) responsible for food stamps and 
other nutrition programs, and obtain information on local food needs and issues. Be prepared 
to report your findings (e.g., unmet needs, eligibility problems) when the group gets to Section 
VIL. 


One person: Prepare to make the brief report on "complementary protein" called for in 
Section 3. Use Lappe's Diet for a Small Planet, the section on "Bringing Protein Theory Down 
to Earth," pp. 31-55; or Robinson's Laurel's Kitchen, the section on "The Foodstuffs: Protein," 
pp. 430-450. These books are listed in the bibliography. 


Everyone: Read the Introduction (below) and the "Diet Survey Exercise" (Section 3). 


Bring two or three packages or can labels from processed foods found in your home -- cereals, 
pastries, snacks, canned goods, packaged dinners, soft drinks, cake mixes, ete. Keep the price 
marks intact, if possible. 


Keep a record of what you eat for one complete day (any day). This should include meals, 
snacks, and beverages other than water. Make rough estimates of the portions of your main 
protein sources (ounces of meat or cheese; cups of milk, legumes or grains; tablespoons of 
peanut butter). Bring your one-day food record to the meeting. 











VI. 
Eating 


A. Eating Habits 


Objectives of Session: 





1. To understand the meaning of responsible eating and to explore the effects of our foodstyles on: 
a) personal health and wholeness, b) the environment that supports and sustains us, and c) global 


hunger and injustice. 


2. To reach some specifie personal decisions for foodstyle change, reflecting new understandings of 


responsible eating. 


3. To consider food needs and concerns in the local community and ways to do something about 


them. 


Session Plan 
. "Good News" 


. Guidelines for a Responsible Foodstyle 


1 

2 

3. Diet Survey Exercise 
4. Food Label Exercise 

5. Making Some Changes 
6 
‘| 
8 


. Bible Study 
. Advocacy 
. Affirmation and Prayer 


Introduction (Read in Advance) 

Everybody eats! And no two of us eat 
exactly the same. Throughout history as well as 
through countless eons of prehistory, one of the 
major preoccupations of the human race has been 
to obtain, prepare and eat food. No wonder, 
then, that the very thought of changing our 
eating patterns generates strong emotions! 
There are a lot of different ideas about what is 
the ideal diet, and this chapter does not attempt 
to argue the superiority of one diet over another; 
most of the suggestions in this chapter can be 
useful to help you become more deliberate in 
your choices of what you eat, no matter what 
dietary pattern you decide to follow. 


Two principles about diet are implicit in 
this chapter, however, and grow out of the 
ethical considerations underlying the entire 
manual. First, the general principle of suffi- 
ciency is applied to diet. Our basic purposes in 
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Suggested Time 
10 min. 
10 min. 
25-30 min. 
20 min. 
20 min. 
15 min. 
20-25 min. 
5 min. 


choosing a diet are to have food that is pleasur- 
able to eat, that provides adequate nutrition for 
good health, and that fits in with an overall 
lifestyle that reflects concern for justice in our 
community and among the nations. We want a 
diet that will meet our needs and satisfy our 
appetite without unnecessary cost to ourselves or 
to our society. Thus we will pay attention to 
reducing waste, avoiding the cost of needless 
transportation, packaging and processing. We 
will consider the impact of the buying and eating 
habits of ourselves and other Americans on the 
well-being of persons in distant countries. 


The second principle involves, for most 
Americans, moving to a diet that contains less 


meat. We do not insist -- though some people 
would -- that eating meat is unhealthy or 
immoral. Rather, our concern is that feeding 


grain to animals for meat is an inefficient way to 
provide people with protein and calories. If our 
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world is to be able to feed its population 
adequately, much more grain will have to be fed 
to people rather than to animals over the next 
few decades. Vegetable products like grain are 
able to supply a much larger proportion of the 
nutrients we need, at lower cost, both to 
individuals and to society, than in the typical 
American diet. To be sure, even a major 
reduction in meat consumption by Americans 
would have little impact on the worldwide 
availability of food, if the reduction took place 
rapidly and without appropriate changes in the 
structure of the food system. But we must look 
farther ahead, adjusting our lifestyles and 
promoting institutional changes toward the goal 
of making more food available for everyone by 
reducing the quantity of meat in the American 
diet. Eating less meat may be healthier for us, 
as well. 


What we eat depends on a complex set of 
factors: ranging from childhood experiences, to 
the individual chemical makeup of our bodies, to 
the way food is displayed in our local super- 
markets. Most of us, however, would probably 
cite economy, convenience, and nutrition as 
important criteria in selecting food. But con- 
sider the following: 


- According to a report by the Senate 
Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Need, 
"There is epidemiological evidence that diet is 
related to six of the ten leading causes of death 
in this country." The Committee reports further 
that: 


Since the beginning of the 20th century the 
composition of the average American diet 
has changed radically. Complex carbohy- 
drates -- fruits, vegetables, and grains -- 
which were the mainstay of the diet now 
play a minority role. At the same time, fat 
and sugar consumption have risen to a point 
where these two dietary elements alone 
comprise at least 60 percent of the total 
caloric intake, an increase of 20 percent 
since the early 1900's. 


- The latest agricultural research shows 
that we wash two bushels of Iowa topsoil down 
the Mississippi River for every bushel of Iowa 
corn we harvest. This is in part because in the 
large-scale farming now practiced in the Mid- 
west, soil conservation practices are no longer 
"economical." 


- We have become accustomed to a year- 
round supply of uniform, packaged, and often 
highly processed foods. We have given up many 
of the pleasures afforded by the wide variety of 
high-quality locally-grown products, because 


they are available only "in season." Instead, we 
accept the monotony of inferior tasting "square" 
tomatoes, bred to withstand mechanical picking, 
that are shipped across the continent. And we 
treat ourselves with highly refined snacks loaded 
with sugar and additives. As a result, producing 
and delivering the food we eat often requires ten 
times as much energy as we get from the food 
when we eat it! 


- In the early 70's the global hunger issue 
came to the attention of most Americans when a 
severe drought hit the Sahel region of Africa. 
The sad faces and distorted bodies of hunger 
victims were seen throughout the media. During 
this time, however, according to Food First 
authors Frances Moore Lappe and Joseph Collins, 
fresh produce was being airlifted daily from that 
region for the luxury markets of Europe. Most of 
the produce was being grown on large agribusi- 
ness plantations that occupy most of the fertile 
lands in the area. 


Is good nutrition really as high a priority 
for us as we say, if our diets have actually 
deteriorated over the last few decades, even as 
our lifestyles have become more affluent? Is 
convenience necessarily good in light of the price 
we pay for convenience foods in terms of energy, 
health and flavor? Or have we been sold on an 
image that preparing anything from scratch is 
just old-fashioned? 


We need to take a closer look at where our 
food comes from, what goes into producing it, 
and how it affects the earth, our lives, and the 
lives of the poor and powerless. It is necessary 
to incorporate new criteria into determining our 
foodstyle. 


1. Good News (See Section III A., p. 40.) 


2. Guidelines for a Responsible Foodstyle 

Read through the following guidelines, 
which can help us decide what foods to eat to 
achieve a more responsible foodstyle. Discuss 
briefly the differences you see between the 
guidelines for responsible eating (B) and those 
based solely on good nutrition (A). Which 
differences are just different ways to explain the 
same thing, and which reflect basic differences 
in the values behind the criteria? 


A. Guidelines that emphasize health and good 
nutrition: (USDA Dietary Guidelines for Ameri- 
eans, 1980) 

1. Eat a variety of food 

2. Maintain ideal weight. 

3. Avoid too much fat, saturated fat, and cho- 
lesterol. 

4. Eat food with adequate starch and fiber. 
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9. Avoid too much sugar. 
6. Avoid too much sodium (salt). 
7. If you drink alcohol, do so in moderation. 


B. Guidelines that take into account nutrition, 
plus world food and energy needs, and food costs: 
(More With Less Cookbook by Doris Janzen 
Longacre, 1976, slightly modified) 
1. Eat; more: 

Whole grains 

Legumes (beans, peas, peanuts, etc.) 


2. Use carefully: 
Eggs 
Dairy products 
Sea foods 
Poultry 
Meats 


3. Avoid or limit: 

Superprocessed and convenience foods 

Superpackaged foods 

Foods shipped long distances, especially under 
refrigeration 

Foods heavy in refined sugar, fat (especially 
saturated fat), and salt 

Foods and non-food items produced as cash 
crops in food-deficient countries (bananas, sugar, 
imported hamburger, coffee, tea, cocoa, etc.) 


3. Diet Survey Exercise 

Now turn to the Diet Survey Worksheet on 
page 76. We will be using this diet survey to help 
each of us examine our eating habits and see 
what areas we might want to focus on for 
change. 


To the Leader: This section contains some of 
informational material interspersed with the 
instructions for the exercises. You should review 
this material with the group or have them follow 
it in the text as you move from one exercise to 
the next. 


While we will be focusing on protein foods, 
this does not mean that we are disinterested in 
other foods such as fruits and vegetables. On the 
contrary, fruits and vegetables are very im- 
portant to our diets to provide vitamins, minerals 
and fiber, and to add enjoyment and variety. 


In the first section of the worksheet, write 
in your one-day food record. Move on then to 
the next column, "Protein Requirements." Pro- 
tein is the essential nutrient that along with 
calories, the basic measure of the energy content 
of food, is most often insufficient in the diets of 
the world's malnourished poor. Foods that are 
rich in protein are usually the most expensive 
major items in our diet, whether we are rich or 
poor. Because we are concerned to eat enough 


protein, we, like most Americans, consume con- 
siderably more protein-rich food than we need. 
In the process, we also eat more fat than is good 
for us. Through this exercise we will try to give 
concrete meaning to how much protein we need 
for good health and compare that to how much 
we routinely eat. 


The (1980) Recommended Daily Dietary 
Allowance (RDA) for protein in the United States 
is 56 grams for men and 44 to 46 grams for 
women. Using the following chart, estimate your 
one-day protein intake and write down in the 
protein column the grams of animal protein or 
equivalent. Count as approximately 10 grams of 
protein any of the following: 

1 cup milk or yogurt 
1 1/2 ounces cheese 
2 eggs. 


Count as approximately 15 grams of protein any 
of the following: 

2 ounces cooked meat, fish, or poultry 

1 cup cooked legumes (dried peas, beans, etc.) 

4 tablespoons peanut butter 

1/2 cup cottage cheese 


If you have complemented vegetable protein 
foods (see below for discussion), count the 
protein content of those foods as 10 to 12 grams 
per average serving. Don't worry about exact 
amounts in this case; you're already on the right 
track. 


Add 15 to 20 grams as an estimate of the 
protein contribution from other foods, and cal- 
culate the total grams of protein. This gives you 
a general estimate of your protein intake for the 
day. Compare your intake with the RDA. Is 
yours higher or on target? Is this one-day menu 
fairly typical of your eating habits? 


The RDA provides a generous guideline to 
the amount of protein required for good health. 
Because it makes allowances for individual dif- 
ferences in needs as well as for less than optimal 
eating patterns, the RDA is in excess of most 
people's actual protein requirements. But many 
Americans eat more protein in meat alone than 
is required to meet their RDA! 


Besides being wasteful because it includes 
larger quantities of expensive meat, eggs and 
dairy products than are needed for good nutri- 
tion, the typical American diet is unhealthy 
because we tend to eat more calories, especially 
as saturated fats and cholesterol, than is good 
for us. If we adjusted our intake of animal 
products to just meet our protein requirements, 
and substituted cheaper foods like grains, vege- 
tables and fruits to make up our total caloric 
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requirements, we would have a diet that would 
not only be healthier, but more economical. And 
as this contributed to a nationwide reduction in 
meat consumption, it would help free up 
resources, both grain and energy, that might then 
be available to meet the needs of people around 
the world. 


Another approach is to substitute comple- 
mented vegetable protein for some or all of the 
animal protein in our diets. Some attention is 
required if this substitution is to be carried very 
far, because the quality of vegetable proteins 
(their amino acid composition) differs from that 
of animal protein, and because meat and milk 
contain important nutrients besides protein. In 
her book Diet fora Small Planet, Frances Moore 
Lappe describes techniques for "complementing" 
vegetable proteins. Combining protein from such 
different sources as rice and beans or peanuts 
and sesame seeds in the same meal, she shows 
how the weak points in protein from one source 
can be compensated for by the strong points in 
protein from another. In this way we can fill our 
diet with vegetable protein of quality compar- 
able to that of protein from animal sources, 
without the expense of the extra fat. The 
calories we eat such as starch in the grains and 
other vegetable products are more than compen- 
sated by the reduction of fat calories, and eating 
a variety of vegetable products assures that we 
will get sufficient quantities of other nutrients. 


At this time, the person who was assigned 
to read about complementary protein in Diet for 
a Small Planet or Laurel's Kitchen should make a 
brief report. It is not necessary to explain the 
author's calculations in detail; it is more impor- 
tant to grasp the principles as they apply 
practically to recipes and meal planning. 


Cooking with an eye toward complemented 
vegetable protein foods can be a tasty and 
creative adventure. Just ask someone who has 
already made this change! 


Turn again to the Diet Survey Worksheet, 
focusing now on the last column, "Conservation 
Concerns." Here we will be basing our evalua- 
tion on our general food habits, not just the one- 
day food records. 


Pimentel and Pimentel have calculated the 
fossil energy inputs to produce three different 
diets under U.S. conditions.* The non-vege- 
tarian diet was based on the typical U.S. intake 
of 100 grams of protein, while the vegetarian 


diets were based on 80 grams. The calories were 
constant for all three diets. The non-vegetarian 
diet required almost twice as much fossil energy 
input as the lacto-ovo (milk and egg) vegetarian 
diet, and over three times as much as the pure 
vegetarian diet. The amount and kind of animal 
protein we eat does make a difference! 


Think now of your general protein choices. 
In terms of the energy required to produce them, 
complementary vegetable proteins are the most 
efficient sources of protein. Poultry, eggs and 
dairy products come next. Then come red meats, 
with beef in particular being the least efficient 
source of protein. Evaluate yourself as either 
"on the right track" or "needs attention." 


The remaining spaces on your Diet Survey 
Worksheet will be used in Section V of this 
session. 


Break into clusters of three or four people 
and spend five to ten minutes discussing what a 
responsible foodstyle will mean for us in terms of 
food choices, meal planning, and the ways we 
shop and prepare foods. 


4. Label Exercise 

Divide up into groups of two or three. 
Select a variety of packages and cans from 
among those brought in and give one or more to 
each group. In the small groups, discuss and jot 
down notes on the following: 


A. Look at the list of ingredients. Does your 
item have water, sugar, white flour, or fat as one 
of the main ingredients? (Ingredients are listed 
in order of decreasing amounts. Be careful of 
pseudonyms, such as dextrose for sugar.) Sugar 
is often hidden in foods like catsup and peanut 
butter. Does our food contain unnecessary 
sugar? What additives are there? What is their 
purpose? 


Look again at the last column of the Diet 
Survey Worksheet you used in Section HI. Does 
your everyday diet contain many processed 
foods? Generally, the more highly processed a 
food is, the less nutritious and more expensive it 
is. The label on the package will give you an 
idea of just how "processed" the product is. On 
your worksheet, list under "Processed Foods" all 
the items from column one that you consider 
would qualify as "processed." Then rate yourself 
under the heading as "on the right track" or 
"needs attention." 


*David and Marcia Pimentel. Food, Energy and Society (New York: Wiley, 1979). See also the 
article "Food Production and the Energy Crisis" by David Pimentel et al., in The Feeding Web, pp. 


294-299. 
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Next, list under "Packaging" all those items 
in the first column that came in disposable 
packages. Instead of using foods that are 
packaged in energy-expensive wrappings, cans 
and boxes, consider alternatives like home food 
preservation, patronizing food cooperatives 
where you can bring your own reusable con- 
tainers, or buying food in bulk. Rate yourself as 
"on the right track" or "needs attention." 


The label you are studying may indicate 
where the product was produced or packaged. 
Some products are produced commercially in 
only a few areas of the country, like avocados or 
oranges, or of the world, like bananas, cocoa and 
coffee. How much transportation was required 
to get the product to your kitchen? What was 
the impact of producing the product on the 
people who live in the area it comes from?: 
Under "Origin of Foods" on your Diet Survey 
Worksheet, indicate the number of items in 
column one that you estimate originated more 
than 100 miles from your home. List products 
that were imported from another country, and 
indicate the country of origin, if you know it or 
can guess. 


Growing some of your own food or buying 
locally produced food not only saves transporta- 
tion costs, but usually gives you food that is 
fresher and more tasty. With local products it's 
also easier to know the impact that producing 
them has on the people in the area. You may 
find that few locally produced foods are avail- 
able in your local supermarket. If this is the 
case, investigate whether there are cooperative 
markets or buying clubs in your area, which are 
more likely to carry local products. Or look for 
a farmers' market where you can buy food 
directly from the producer. Any of these options 
may be less expensive than shopping in a super- 
market, and they pass a larger proportion of your 
purchase price through to the food producer. 


REASONS FOR CHANGING 
(Better quality foods) 


Many products, including non-foods like 
cocoa, coffee and tobacco, are grown on large 
commercial farms or plantations that occupy 
fertile land which would otherwise be used to 
raise food for local people to eat. This can be 
especially serious in developing countries, where 
cash crops are produced on plantations owned by 
large landowners or multinational corporations, 
which occupy the most productive land. Food for 
local consumption must be produced on the less 
productive remaining land and is often insuffi- 
cient to meet local needs. This pattern has been 
highlighted by Frances Moore Lappe and others 
as a significant factor contributing to world 
hunger and the oppression of poor people. For 
further discussion, refer to her chapter "Food 
First" in The Feeding Web. 


Consider again the items you have listed 
under "Origin of Foods." Rate yourself as "on 
the right track" or "needs attention." 


B. What alternatives can you think of to one or 
two of the items in column one, that would be 
healthier, less energy consuming, and would not 
contribute to global hunger and injustice? Would 
the cost of the alternative be more or less than 
the price you are now paying? 


Have the small groups come together, if 
there is still time, and share their findings with 
the whole group. What unexpected ingredients 
did the small group find? What alternative foods 
did you think of? 


5. Making Some Changes: Models and Decisions 

Divide a sheet of newsprint in half. 
Working as a whole group, list quickly on one half 
of the sheet some reasons for changing your 
foodstyle. On the other half of the newsprint, 
write down ways of assuring that this will happen 
(some examples are provided). Keep notes in 
your manual for yourself. 





TECHNIQUES 

(Read labels more carefully.) 
(Join food coop.) 

(Shop at farmers' market.) 


Now take a second sheet and divide it in half and list the roadblocks that might keep you from 


changing. Then list ways of overcoming these. 
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ROADBLOCKS 
(Kids won't eat it.) 


STRATEGIES 

(Help them understand the effect 
television advertising 

has on how they eat.) 

(Start them with some good-tasting, 
nutritious snacks.) 


Here are some guidelines to keep in mind as you go about changing your foodstyle: 


. Keep the basic commitment strong. 
. Expect food habits to change slowly. 
. Involve the whole family. 


N eA Nee 


. Emphasize celebration and good times. 


. Plan ahead so the time required for preparation doesn't defeat you. 


Now use the space below to write down your own personal covenant. What aspects of your 
foodstyle will you work on changing in the coming weeks? In the coming year? 
Share one or more of your intentions with the group. 


6. Bible Study 

The Biblical record is filled with references 
to bread, food and justice for the poor and the 
hungry. The following passages tell us something 
about food and the needs of the human family: 
Psalm 104:14-15, 27-28 Ezekiel 34:12-24 
Proverbs 30:7-9 I John 3:17-18 
Matthew 25:31-46 II Corinthians 8:13-15 
Leviticus 19:9-10 Proverbs 13:23 

(use RSV) 

Each person or subgroup should turn to one of the 
above passages. 
1. Read the passage silently. 
2. Write in the space below what the passage 
suggests to you about any or all of the following. 
How might we apply the passage's teaching 
today? 


a) Food 


b) Sufficiency 


c) Sharing and justice 


3. Why do you think the Bible places so much 
emphasis on sharing food and resources? Discuss 
with the entire group the concept that a respon- 
sible foodstyle involves community and concern 
for others as well as good, nutritious food 
choices. 


As we cannot imagine life without the daily 
miracle of bread shared with us, neither can we 
imagine the Church of Jesus Christ apart from 
such bread breaking and sharing. "Our Father 
who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name....give 
us this day our daily bread..." is more than a 
prayer for bread. It is a prayer to reconstitute 
us in our humanity, just as the holy meal we 
share together in the church reconstitutes us as 
Christians. 


Eating, in the name of Jesus, is never an 
exclusive act. In the biblical references to the 
heavenly banquet, the model of the meal we are 
to have on earth, people come from North and 
South and East and West. When Peter went to 
Joppa (Gentile territory) he had a vision from the 
Lord calling him to eat the kind of food Gentiles 
eat and by that act accept the Gentile Christians 
as true brothers and sisters in the Lord (Acts 10 
& 11). Jesus broke bread with Zacchaeus, a 
hated tax collector, Pharisees who attacked him, 
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Judas who betrayed him, poor people who flocked 
to him, neighbors in need, hungry disciples and 
many others. Finally, he made clear beyond 
doubt (Mt. 25:31ff) that the sharing of bread with 
those who are hungry is fundamental to salva- 
tion. 


Today, there is more hunger on every 
continent and in our country than there was a 
decade ago! Consult your denominational hunger 
program staff and regional task forces for an up- 
to-date analysis of the patterns and causes of 
hunger. 


7. Advocacy 

Listen to a report on local food needs and 
concerns (prepared in advance). Discuss: 
1. Were you previously aware of any of these 
needs and concerns? 
2. Share any recent communications you might 
have had with a legislator or public official on 
any of these issues. What communication is 
needed now? 
3. What can you do locally to help? Working 
through which agencies? Be realistic about your 
time and energy. 
4. Is there any consensus for group action, or is 
this a matter for individuals on their own? 


8. Affirmation and Prayer 
Close the session with the following res- 
ponsive reading: 


Leader: 

Joy rises in my heart until I burst out in songs 
of praise to God. 

Sing out the Eternal's praises! Bless the Mighty 
One's name. 

For the Lord is great beyond description, and 
greatly to be praised. 

In a world that cares little, the Lord has given 
caring people, a community of believers: 


All: 

the wisdom and hope of the aged, models of 
Christian faith; 

the stability and sincerity of the middle-aged 
with their perspective of Christian life; 

the vitality and probing of youth who challenge 
traditions and hypocrisy; 

carefree children filled with love, laughter and 
anticipation. 


Leader: 

In a world facing diminishing energy resources, 
the Lord has given energy and 
resourcefulness, 


All: 
to use wisely God's world and all that the Eternal 
has created to do the work of the Eternal's 


kingdom, 
to be a neighbor to the friendless, 


a source of hope and strength to the sick and 
despairing. 


Leader: 


In a world plagued with economic inequity, the 
Lord has given 


All: 

to the wealthy, the privilege of giving; 
to the needy the blessing of receiving; 
the richness of sharing to both. 


Leader: 
In a world where strife and disunity between races 
and cultures is rampant, the Lord has given 


All: 

inner peace and harmony, 

a longing to extend this peace beyond ourselves, 
to heal brokenness, 

to reunite fragmented facets of our society, 
mutually to share love and understanding. 


For these good gifts, accept our heartfelt thanks, : 
O God. Amen. 


Cookbook Bibliography 

Here are some books that can be helpful in 
planning your foodstyle changes. Several mem- 
bers of your group might want to bring in 
different titles from your local library, book 
store, or personal collections. 


Easterday, Kate C. The Peaceable Kitchen Cook- 
book: Cooking for Personal and Global Well- 
Being. New York: Paulist Press, 1980. $8.95. 


Ewald, Ellen B. Recipes for a Small Planet. New 
York: Ballantine, 1975. $2.50. 


Lappe, Frances M. and Joseph Collins. Food 
First: Beyond the Myth of Scarcity. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1977. $10.95. 


Lappe, Frances M. Diet for a Small Planet. 
(revised). New York: Ballantine, 1975. $1.95. 


Longacre, Doris. More With Less Cookbook. 
Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1976. $8.95. 


Robertson, Laurel. Laurel's Kitchen: A Handbook 
for Vegetarian Cookery and Nutrition. New 
York: Bantam, 1978. $3.95. 


Winn, Grace. Simply Delicious: Quantity Cooking 
for Churches. Ellenwood, GA: Alternatives, 
1983. $5.50. 
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Eating Together 


B. Eating Together as a Congregation 


Hunger feels like pincers, 


like the bite of crabs, 


it burns, burns, and has no fire. 


Hunger is a cold fire. 


Let us sit down soon to eat with all 
those who haven't eaten; 
let us spread great tablecloths, 
put salt in the lakes of the world, 
set up planetary bakeries, 
tables with strawberries in snow, 
and a plate like the moon itself 
from which we can all eat. 
For now I ask no more than the justice of eating. 


Pablo Neruda, excerpts from The Great 


Tablecloth 


Objective of this Section: 


To help us make the connections between our congregation's eating habits and hunger and 
justice, and to plan for nurturing as well as nourishing meals together. 


Introduction 

The more we travel the more we come face 
to face with the realities of abundance and 
hunger existing side by side in the world. A 
growing number of people want to make that 
move toward a more equitable distribution of the 
world's land, power and food resources. Congre- 
gations are taking a good long look at their own 
building use and their community service. They 
are preparing meals for the old and the sick, for 
the jobless and for the economically displaced. 
These are projects that need to be upheld and 
encouraged. We need to seek more opportunities 
for helping changes come about in our own 
congregations and communities. 


Here we want to help congregations assess 
what they are doing in relation to hunger and 
food and to offer some guidelines for times of 
eating together. We will offer some suggested 
plans, many resources, and we hope to stimulate 
some creative thought among those who take 
seriously their commitment to change. 


Bible Study 
(for planners, or for use at one of the meals) 

In biblical perspective eating, sharing 
bread, is a boundary crossing experience. That is 
why bread sharing is so creative: it almost 
invariably leads to other things, to adventures 
and accomplishments as well as the fundamental 
reconstitution of our humanity. 


TA 


Divide into subgroups of two or three. 
Each group should read one of the following 
stories: 
1. Abraham and Sarah at the Oaks of Mamre -- 
Genesis 18:1-15. 
2. Elijah and Zarephath -- I Kings 17:8-24. 
3. The feeding of the five thousand -- Luke 9:10- 
12e 
4. Jesus making breakfast for the disciples ~- 
John 21:4-17. 
9. Peter and Cornelius —- Acts 10:9-35. 


After reading the passage silently, ask 
yourselves in each small group what bond was 
created by the shared meal and what did it 
enable or help bring about? Usually something 
small is first enabled and then something bigger 
comes about. See if you can identify both. (You 
may have to recall what comes later or quickly 
skim ahead). 


In the whole group ask yourselves why 
sharing food seems to prepare us for greater 
things? Why do sharing food and celebrating 
seem to go hand in hand? 


Meditation on Eating Together 

Curiously, the Bible is often misread at the 
point of how much to eat. There is great 
emphasis on celebration and plenty in biblical 
stories and images. Many times we draw a 
culture-based conclusion that celebrations are 
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situations for providing more than enough to eat. 
That, generally, characterizes the American way 
of celebrating, and often the pattern is followed 
in churches. Tables are piled high with food; 
people may eat twice or three times the amount 
of food they need. Even though we comment 
about it and say, "I really shouldn't, but...", the 
practice is so deeply entwined with notions of 
celebration, entertaining and partying, that it is 
very hard to change. Contemporary emphasis on 
physical fitness is having a positive effect on 
some, but most well-off Americans overeat. 
Obesity, heart and circulatory diseases, and 
other sicknesses are in large measure self- 
induced through overeating and bad nutrition. 


A careful look at Seripture reveals a 
different understanding about eating. The em- 
phasis is not on excess but on sufficiency or the 
amount needed. In the Lord's Prayer we pray for 
"bread...for today" -- we say "daily bread." What 
is meant is the amount of bread we need for one 
day, not more, not less. Jesus says (Luke 6:38): 
"give, and it will be given to you; good 
measure, pressed down, shaken together, running 
over, will be put in your lap." The saying ties 
eating that gives life with sharing the means of 
life. It also stresses sufficiency or the amount 
needed. A "good measure" is precisely a "fair" or 
"just" measure, one in which the grain in the cup 
is not compounded with useless additives, nor is 
the measure not filled. Rather, the measure is 
the full amount needed of some good quality of 
grain or food. The familiar Psalm 23 contains 
the same image: "my cup overflows" -- meaning 
I receive all that I need; nothing to sustain my 
life that is necessary is denied. 


If we linger on the image of the cup 
running over or filled to the top, we may begin to 
pick up the biblical impression of what "abun- 
dance" is about. Abundance is not a supersatura- 
tion of something, not more than you would ever 
need of something, but all of what you would 
ever need. In Micah 4:4 there is a beautiful 
picture of abundance: "They shall sit every man 
under his vine and under his fig tree, and none 
shall make them afraid." Abundance in biblical 
terms is definitely not what the rich fool in 
Jesus' parable (Luke 12:13-21) does. He tears 
down his barns and builds bigger ones to store far 
more than he will ever need. His foolishness lies 
precisely in his mistaking more than enough food 
for what sustains life. Life is sustained by "daily 
bread" and by daily nurture of the soul: the 
nurturing of the whole self. 


These images of sufficiency, abundance, 
too much of something and too little of some- 
thing else, not only show the biblical emphasis on 
balance; they also point up how the means of life 


are to be distributed. Each person in the flock is 
to have a cup that runs over -- enough. Each 
household is to have a fig tree, a vine and a 
dwelling -- enough for the family. In the great 
banquet each is to have good measure, pressed 
down, overflowing. 


The matter of distribution, however, is not 
dealt with merely by images or allusions in the 
Bible. Things are to be so ordered, according to 
Seripture, that "there will be no poor among 
you." (Deuteronomy 15:4-5: the entire chapter 
15 deals with the necessity under God's law of 
befriending and helping freely those who are 
poor.) Land, which is seen fundamentally to be 
owned by God and cared for by people, is 
periodically to be redistributed so that no one 
may amass so much that it begins to work a 
hardship on others. Or put in a different way, 
since God owns the land no one is in perpetuity 
to be denied access to the fruits of the land. The 
Sabbath (every seventh day), Sabbath Year (every 
seventh year) and the Jubilee Year (after forty- 
nine years) were all institutions in Israel's life 
intended to sustain people and land in fairness 
and justice. 


Such practices, though often neglected or 
violated in biblical times, nevertheless remained 
the norm and standard by which the great 
prophets exercised judgment. Moreover, they 
informed the entire ministry of Jesus from the 
day he preached in his home town synagogue 
declaring the acceptable year of the Lord, 
something very like the Jubilee, to the day he 
went to the cross because he so challenged the 
religious and political systems of his day over 
their failure to do justice to both the souls and 
bodies of so many people. 


One reminder we have of Jesus' ministry of 
redistribution is given to us whenever we cele- 
brate Holy Communion. In this central meal of 
the Church the sources of the bread (and wine) 
are recognized in an offering. Bread and wine 
are brought forward from the congregation and 
placed on the Table of our Lord. Many, many 
hands have had a part in making the bread and 
wine. Many have shared in offering it. But, how 
much was done by whom, how much was given by 
whom is not calculated. It is quite simply given 
over, offered to God as though God really owns it 
all. That is what consecration means. Then the 
bread and wine (the Life of our Lord) are 
actually redistributed according to God's or- 
dering so that everyone receives some, and by 
clear implication, enough. 


The bread is bread for our souls, but it is 
the same bread also that we need for our bodies. 
Holy Communion is the sign that the whole of us 
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is to be fed. It is the sign of God's intention to 
feed the whole world as well. And therefore 
Holy Communion is a sign of how we are to share 
among our fellow Christians and with the entire 
world. Through such sharing the earth and the 
people are re-united with God. 


Eating Meetings 

There was a time when eating meetings of 
congregations fell into one of the following 
categories: The meal to celebrate a special 
occasion such as Christmas, Easter or weddings 
and funerals; the meal prepared to feed a 
gathering of the congregation or judicatory of 
the church; the meal to raise funds for a specific 
purpose such as a building project or other 
church causes. 


Recently we have begun to look at eating 
together as an educational opportunity for us to 
focus on food and to: 

— Look at the injustice of overeating in a hungry 
world. 

— Remind ourselves of the connections between 
our overconsuming and hungry people. 

— Recognize the reality of suffering that takes 
place as a result of hunger. 

— Help us to look at relationships of our food 
system and what that means in relation to 
the global food system. 


We are suggesting four eating meetings that can 

help us as congregations to focus on food as a 

significant movement toward lifestyle change. 

1. A fast. 

2. A meal emphasizing nutrition in relation to 
global responsibility. 

3. A very simple meal or love feast. 

4. A meal celebrating the global community. 


1. On Doing a Fast 
As this is being written there is again 
famine and starvation in Africa south of the 
Sahara Desert. Drought, war and political unrest 
contribute to the lack of food in that area. Sub- 
Saharan Africa is the only region in the world 
where the per capita food production has dec- 
lined in the last 20 years. The people of this 
area are real -- and they are suffering. This is 
just one reason for a fast. There are many 
others. 
— A fast can help us center or focus our thoughts 
and concerns 
— Fasting is often seen in the Bible as a time of 
waiting for direction or instruction. 


Some Biblical Examples of Fasting 
Isaiah 58:1-12; Daniel 9:3; Matthew 4:2; Luke 
22373 Acts 9:9; 14:23 


How To Fast 

There are many times and occasions that 
are appropriate for fasting. The Bible passages 
listed above suggest some of them. Jesus fasted 
for 40 days and nights when suffering temptation 
(Matt. 4:20). He clearly expected his disciples to 
fast: "When you fast..." (Matt. 6:16), and he 
instructs them and us on how to fast. 


Any group within the congregation can 
initiate a fast. Decide on the emphasis for your 
fast. Share the reasons for the fast with as many 
of the congregation as possible using letters, 
bulletins or phone calls. Supply those fasting 
with a brief concise outline of the reasons for 
the fast and give them some related biblical 
selections for consideration during the day or 
days of the fast. 


Fasting can be a time of intercession, 
expectant waiting or repentance. Isaiah 58:1-12 
ealls for repentance and a renewed commitment 
to justice. The fast could well become a festival 
of joy and gladness. A day of fasting and prayer 
should include thanksgiving for gains made, and. 
for God's love (Zach. 8:18). 


See Bread for the World Newsletter, April 
1984; Oxfam and various peace programs offer 
guidance in fasting. Also see Fastathon, a 
simulation game from Hunger: Understanding 
The Crisis Through Games, Dramas, And Songs 
by Patricia Sprinkle, John Knox Press. 


2. A Meal with the Emphasis on Nutrition, Using 
Fewer Animal Proteins 

Yes, we are changing the foods we eat. 
Sometimes we are aware of the changes and 
sometimes we are not. But we can become more 
alert to the changes that are taking place. Some 
of those changes are good and need to be 
encouraged, and some changes are not so good 
and need our critical scrutiny. 


Some of the negative changes that have 
taken place in this country over the past 65 years 
are: 

— To increase fat consumption over 31 percent. 

— To decrease consumption of complex carbohy- 
drates to less than half of what it was 65 
years ago. 

— To increase beef consumption over 70 percent 
(though that is beginning to diminish again 
in the 1980's). 


One of the surprising and positive changes 
that continues to take place is the reduction in 
the consumption of coffee, and the reintroduc- 
tion of more juices and herbal teas. 
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Positive changes are coming about because 
we have been urged by physicians, nutritionists 
or educators to make them for the sake of our 
own health. The United States Senate felt that 
changes in diet were important enough to recom- 
mend some very specific changes: 


(1) To avoid overweight, consume only as much 
energy as is expended; if overweight, decrease 
energy intake and increase energy expenditure. 


(2) Increase the consumption of complex ear- 
bohydrates and "naturally occuring" sugars from 
about 28 percent of energy intake to about 48 
percent of energy intake. 


(3) Reduce the consumption of refined and 
processed sugars by at least 45 percent to 
account for about 10 percent of total energy 
intake. 


(4) Reduce overall fat consumption from ap- 
proximately 40 percent to about 30 percent of 
energy intake. 


(5) Reduce saturated fat consumption to ac- 
count for about 10 percent of total energy 
intake; and balance that with poly-unsaturated 
and mono-unsaturated fats, which should account 
for 10 percent of energy intake each. 


(6) Reduce cholesterol consumption to about 
300 mgs. a day. 


(7) Limit the intake of sodium by reducing the 
intake of salt to about five grams a day. 


With some care and concern for planning 
our meals we can accomplish the changes sug- 
gested above. But I think we can go a step 
further. 


Most of us in this country eat far more 
protein than our bodies ean utilize. Too often 
these proteins are very expensive, fat-laden 
animal proteins. We would be better off eating 
less of them and using more vegetable or 
complementary proteins. 


When we look at the amount of grains it 
takes to produce animal protein we should 
recognize how expensive (in grain resources) beef 
is for us to produce. Not only is it expensive to 
produce, but the new Cancer Report of the 
National Science Foundation indicates that 
"There is sufficient evidence that high fat 
consumption is linked to increased incidence of 
certain common cancers (notably breast and 
colon cancer) and that low fat intake is asso- 
ciated with a lower incidence of these cancers." 


(Interim Guidelines, from the Diet, Nutrition and 
Cancer Report, National Academy of Sciences, 
1982). We would probably be better off consu- 
ming less beef, especially the heavily marbled 
grain-fed beef that tends to contain a large 
amount of fat. 


When planning church meals, try to avoid 
using paper or plastic dishes. Let people 


bring their own if you don't have enough on 
hand at church. 





Suggested Menu for a Simple Nutritious Meal 

— A choice of salads or a salad bar 

— À hearty stew or chowder, or a casserole 
(especially a meatless casserole) 

— A whole wheat, or whole grain bread (pre- 
ferably home baked) 

— Fruits in season, custard or pudding 

Recipes appear at the end of this manual. 


Some suggestions for the salad bar: 

A salad bar should, of course, take into 
consideration the vegetables that are in season, 
and if possible we should take advantage of 
locally grown produce. Some items for the salad 
bar could be lettuce or greens, celery, sliced 
onions, grated carrots, tomatoes in season, fresh 
broccoli, cauliflower, sprouts. 


Suggested Resources 

Three Generation Questionnaire, from 
Food: Where Nutrition, Politics and Culture 
Meet, by Deborah Katz, Mary T. Goodwin, 
Center for Science in the Public Interest, p. 12. 
(Change the format so that it can be used by 
dividing into three groups by ages, 1-16, 17-40, 
41 and over. Then share the results from all 
three groups with the larger group.) 


Tasting Activities, from Youth Group 
Activities, The Stewardship of Food, by Craig 
Cramer, Discipleship Resources, Nashville, p. 13. 


World Distribution Simulation, Hunger: 
Understanding the Crisis Through Games, 
Dramas, and Songs, by Patricia Sprinkle. John 
Knox Press, Atlanta, p. 130. 


The Ark Game: A Simulation of Lifestyle 
Transformation, Designed by Georgeann Wil- 
coxson, available from Legerton-Wilcoxson 
Assoc., 2000 E. Market St., Charlottesville, VA 
22901. 


More With Less Cookbook, by Doris Janzen 
Longacre, Herald Press, Scottdale, PA. 
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3. The Very Simple Meal or the Love Feast 

The purpose of this meal is to emphasize 
the importance of simplicity in meal preparation. 
This also allows us to spend more time building 
community and enjoying one another. Too often 
we are overwhelmed by the variety and quantity 
of the food we serve. If we truly take a world 
view of the church we cannot escape the 
similarity between habitual overeating in our 
churches and the abuse Paul condemns in I 
Corinthians 11:17-34. 


This simple meal can be enjoyed as a part 
of many different activities. It could be a part 
of a teacher education training event, a commit- 
tee meeting, or a two or three hour meeting of 
almost any kind. 


The plan for this meal does include making 
your own bread or rolls. This is an important 
component of the meeting. The experience of 
making bread together can be, and usually is, an 
exciting experience. You will need one person 
with some experience in bread making. Then 
encourage anyone to participate in making bread 
for the group. You will need to start making 
bread at least three hours before you intend to 
eat. (Recipes are at the end of this manual.) 


Suggested Menu for a Simple Meal 

— Bread or rolls 

— Cheese, one or two varieties 

— Fruit, grapes, apples or oranges, whatever is in 
season 


Suggested Exercise to Use While Preparing Bread 
Or During Meeting 

Simply list on one side of a piece of 
newsprint the ingredients listed on the package 
of a store bought loaf of bread, and then list on 
the other side of the same piece of newsprint the 
recipe that was used in making your bread or 
rolls. 


The contrast of the long list of ingredients 
in the commercial bread with the ingredients in 
your home-made bread recipe should be a point 
of interest and perhaps study for a group. 


Suggested Worship Experiences to Share During 
the Simple Meal 


THE AGAPE MEAL 

The agape is a fellowship meal that should 
not be confused with the Lord's Supper. It is 
often held at the table and is often conducted by 
the members of the congregation. We are 
suggesting that in this situation the bread should 
be baked by members of the congregation, and 
that fruit, cheese and juice are enough to 
complete this simple meal. 


THE LOVE FEAST 

There is a beautiful but simple worship 
service of hymns and anthems that I first 
experienced in a Moravian Church in the Carib- 
bean. Paul, in his first letter to the Christians in 
Corinth, asks them not to rush their eating but to 
wait for one another as a way of expressing their 
mutual love. A communion service in 1727, in 
Germany, is looked upon as the "spiritual birth- 
date" of the Moravian Church as the renewal of 
the love feast that Paul speaks of in Corinthians. 


The typical love feast uses the following pattern: 

1. An opening hymn. 

2. A prayer, sometimes pastoral in char- 

acter. 

3. Several more hymns, during which 
women enter with baskets of semisweet buns, 
followed by men carrying trays of mugs filled 
with hot coffee. These are served during the 
singing of the hymn. 

4. Remarks by the minister (A "welcome," 
comments on the meaning of the service, the 
reading of a letter from a missionary, or remarks 
and/or greetings given by visiting church 
workers). A simple grace may follow. The 
preceding may be omitted, and the minister may 
signal the congregation to commence eating. 

5. An anthem, during which the congrega- 

tion partakes of the meal. 

6. Several more hymns, between which a 
second anthem may be sung. Men enter with 
trays to collect the coffee mugs or glasses. 

7. A brief address may be given at this 

point. (optional) 

8. A closing hymn,of a benedictory nature. 

9. Benediction. 


Buns and coffee are commonly served in 
North America, but lemonade or fruit juices are 
served in the tropics. The latter seems to be the 
wiser choice. 


Someone has suggested, "If one puts the 
congregational picnic at one end of the spectrum 
and the service of Holy Communion at the other 
end, the love feast would fall about midway 
between." Fellowship is an important part of the 
love feast, but it is not simply fellowship. It is 
the experience of relationship not only to Chris- 
tians, but with God at the same time. A 
Moravian love feast hymn expresses both of 
these aspects: "Lord Jesus, for our call of grace, 
To praise Thy Name in Fellowship, We humbly 
meet before Thy face, And in Thy presence love- 
feast keep." 


The message of the love feast is to be 
given in the words of the hymns. We are 
implored to make melody in our hearts to the 
Lord. (Ephesians 5:18 and 19) 
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More information on the Lovefeast can be 
obtained from: Customs and Practices of the 
Moravian Church, by Adelaide L. Fries, at the 
Moravian Book Store, Bethlehem, PA. There are 
also recordings of Moravian Hymns and anthems: 
Music of the American Moravians, Columbia 
Odyssey #32-16-0340 Arias, Anthems and 
Chamber Music of Moravian Composers. 


AN UPPER ROOM SUPPER 

For over forty years Margaret Flory, now 
residing at Stony Point Center, New York, has 
celebrated Maundy Thursday with her students 
and friends by replicating a Middle East meal. 
The participants are invited to go into the upper 
room where a long table has been laid with a 
white tablecloth and Middle East style brass 
accessories. The room is lit by candlelight and 
there is a seven branch candlestick on which the 
Passover lights are kindled by the youngest after 
the eldest in the group has given the Passover 
prayer. Then the leaders bring in the food as a 
symbolic gesture and serve the others. The 
meal, eaten in silence, consists of the Paschal 
lamb, rice cooked in Middle Eastern style, 
spinach salad, unleavened bread and a plate of 
fruit (almonds, grapes, raisins, dates, and figs), 
as well as a glass of wine or grape juice 
substitute, at each place. When the meal is well 
underway, chapters of the Gospel of John are 
read in turn by each person around the table. 
Each one has a Bible or the scripture is typed on 
cards and put at each place. All are requested to 
save some bread and wine for a simple com- 
munion ceremony at the end when Jesus' words 
to his disciples are remembered and the cup is 
shared. With the singing of a hymn, the 
participants leave the room in silence. 


Here is a Litany adapted from a com- 
munion liturgy by Katie Cannon, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethies, Episcopal Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass.: 


Leader: 

Creator God, 

we bless you and praise you, 

you spoke and the Earth was formed. 
You drew a breath and the sea rose. 


All: 
All of creation sings your praises. 


Leader: 

From the dust of the Earth, you created our 
bodies. You gave us our senses and blessed us 
with the power of reason and love. Yet we 
turned against you and one another. 


All: 
Have mercy on us, Mighty God. 


Leader: 

And so you sent us your son, our brother Jesus, to 
show us how to love you. He announced good 
news to the poor, release to the captives, sight 
to the blind, and freedom to the oppressed. 


All: 
Through all his life and death, he reconciled us to 
you and to our brothers and sisters. 


Leader: 

Witnessing to that reconciliation, on the night he 
was arrested, in company with his good friends, 
Jesus broke bread and shared wine, asking the 
disciples to remember the new covenant. 


Remembering Jesus, we ask you to send the 
power of the Holy Spirit upon us as we eat and 
drink together in a broken and bleeding world. 
Feed us with your power; fill us with your peace; 
lead us, reconciled and redeemed, into the world 
for the liberation and reconciliation of all 
peoples. 


All: 
In the name of God, Creating, Redeeming, and 
Sanctifying, we pray, amen. 


THE PASSOVER SEDER 
The following Passover Seder has been used 
with larger groups. Grosse Point Memorial 
Chureh, Grosse Point, Michigan, uses it with over 
200 worshipers. 


— Roasted shankbone: a reminder of the 
Paschal Lamb. 


— A roasted egg: A symbol of the free will 
offering which accompanied the festival sacri- 
fice of the Paschal Lamb. 


— Unleavened bread: Matzos, called the 
"bread of affliction," a reminder of the Israelites’ 
hurried flight out of Egypt. 


— Bitter herbs (horseradish): Moror is eaten 
to recall the bitterness of slavery. 


— Saltwater: In memory of the tears shed by 
the captive Jews in the years of bondage. 


— Haroset: A mixture of apples, nuts, 
cinnamon, and wine, which represents the mortar 
the Israelite slaves used in Egypt. 


— Green herbs (parsley or watercress): Sym- 
bolic of the coming of spring and the perpetual 
renewal of life. 
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The Seder 
Gather around the table and stand quietly. 


The hostess (Mother) lights the candles and says 
this traditional prayer: 


Mother: 

Blessed are you, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who has sanctified us by your com- 
mandments and commanded us to light the 
festival light. Amen. (Be seated at the table.) 


Leader: 
The first ceremony of the Passover is a benedic- 
tion. 


All: 

Blessed are you, O Lord our God, Creator of the 
fruit of the vine. 

(Everyone drinks half of the grape juice.) 


Leader: 
The second ceremony is the washing of hands, a 
symbolic act of purification. (Leader washes 
hands.) 


THE HAGGADAH (THE STORY OF OPPRES- 
SION). (Each table will proceed at its own pace.) 


Child: 
Why is this night different from all other nights? 


Table Leader: 

I am glad you asked the question you did, for the 
story of this night was just what I wanted you to 
know. Indeed, this night is different from all 
other nights, for on this night we celebrate one 
of the most important moments in the history of 
humanity. On this night we celebrate the going 
forth of the Hebrew people from slavery into 
freedom. 


Child: 
Why, on this night, do we eat only matzos? 


Table Leader: 

When Pharoah let our ancestors go from Egypt, 
they were forced to flee in great haste. They 
had no time to bake their bread; they could not 
wait for the yeast to rise. So the dough they 
earried they baked into flat unleavened bread 
called matzos. (Pass the matzos for each person 
to eat a piece.) 


Child: 
Why, on this night, do we eat bitter herbs? 


Table Leader: 

Because our ancestors were slaves in Egypt and 
their lives were made bitter. (Mother will dip 
the parsley in salt water, eat it, and pass the 
parsley and salt water around the table for each 
to taste.) 


Child: 
Why, on this night, do we dip the herbs twice? 


Table Leader: 

We dip the parsley into salt water because it 
reminds us of the green that comes to life in the 
springtime. (Dip into the salt water again; do 
not pass.) 


We dip the bitter herbs into the sweet haroset as 
a sign of hope. (Dip the parsley into the apple, 
nut mix.) 


Our ancestors were able to withstand the bitter- 
ness of slavery because it was sweetened by the 
hope of freedom. 


Child: 
Why, on this night, do we recline at the table? 


Table Leader: 

Because reclining at the table was a sign of a 
free person in older times, and since our ances- 
tors were freed on this night, we recline at the 
table. (Each person dips a little finger in the 
"wine" and flicks off a drop as each plague is 
remembered.) 


Table Leader: 

These make up the ten plagues which the Holy 
One, blessed by God, visited upon the Egyptians: 
blood, frogs, lice, beasts, blight, boils, hail, 
locusts, darkness, slaying of the firstborn. 


Unison Table Blessing: 

(Hold hands around the table.) 

Blessed are you, O Lord our God, ruler of the 
Universe, who feeds the entire world with your 
goodness, with grace, with loving kindness and 
with pity. All your works sing praise to you! 
Those who are touched with grace and righteous- 
ness, and all your people, give thanks and bless 
your name, O God! It is good to give thanks to 
you —- to burst into song. For you are God, from 
beginning to end. Amen, Amen, Amen. 


(Mother and father will now go to the kitchen 
and bring serving dishes to the table. The meal 
is served.) 
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4. A Meal in Celebration of the Global 
Community 

Every summer Stony Point Center cele- 
brates the global village. We do this in many 
ways, by sharing our concerns for God's people 
wherever they are in the world, by exploring 
crucial issues, by worshipping together, through 
Bible study, and by living with families from 
many parts of the world. Another large part of 
this global village experience is sharing foods 
from many regions of the world. 


There are many reasons to encourage the 
use of international foods. 


a) They. offer a good variety of foods. 
Many of them make good use of alternative 
proteins. Rice and beans are eaten together in 
many parts of the world. Pasta with milk or 
cheese is another good example of the use of 
alternative proteins. Tofu, which is made from 
soy beans, and which is more and more often 
available in our supermarkets, is another ex- 
cellent source of vegetable protein. 


b) We ean learn much about nutrition and 
efficient use of energy for cooking. Foods that 
are stir fried (the common method of cooking in 
much of Asia) are more nutritious, and the stir 
frying of foods takes much less energy than 
baking or boiling. Many North Americans tend to 
overcook vegetables, and that habit reduces the 
nutritional value of foods. 


c) Eating foods from other parts of the 
world also helps us to identify with people of the 
whole world. One of the good results of the 
increasing numbers of refugees coming to this 
country has been the introduction of their foods 
and the increasing availability of the new and 
interesting ingredients needed for these dishes. 
The refugees of the world have much to teach us. 
"A Look at The World's Refugees" would be a 
very appropriate focus for an international din- 
ner. 


We should not always think of international 
foods as exotic. Most of the people of the world 
subsist on simple meals. Simple does not 
necessarily mean dull. On the contrary, some of 
the simple meals rely on the uses of herbs and 


spices to make them interesting and palatable. 
We could learn much from the use of spices and 
herbs, since it does allow us to reduce the 
amount of salt used in our food. 


SUGGESTED MENUS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
MEALS 

An Indian Meal: Raita (yogurt salad), chicken 
curry, rice, and fruit. 

A Chinese Meal: Stir-fried vegetables, hoisin 
beef, rice, bean and tofu salad, orange slices, and 
fortune cookies. 

An African Meal: Mais de Mombasa (corn in 
coconut milk), ground nut chicken, or curried 
eggs, rice, watermelon. 

A South American Meal: Brazilian rice and 
beans, tossed salad with avocados and cilantro 
(fresh coriander), fresh hot bread, tropical fruits 
(pineapple, mangos, guavas, papayas). 


5. Recipes for Congregational Meals 
(in Supplemental Readings, pp. 149-52) 

A very good source of recipes for large 
groups is Simply Delicious, edited by Grace Winn, 
published by Alternatives, 5263 Bouldercrest Rd., 
Ellenwood, GA 30049. 


Other useful books include: 


Easterday, Kate C. The Peaceable Kitchen 
Cookbook: Cooking for Personal and Global 
Well-being. New York: Paulist Press, 1980. 
$8.95. 


Ewald, Ellen B. Recipes for a Small Planet. New 
York: Ballantine, 1975. $2.50. 


Ford, J. F. Deaf Smith Country Cookbook. New 
York: MacMillan, 1973. $5.95. 


Lappe, Frances M. Diet for a Small Planet 
(revised). New York: Ballantine, 1975. 


Longacre, Doris. More With Less Cookbook. 
Seottdale, PA.: Herald Press, 1976. $3.95 paper- 
bound, or $6.95 with spiral binding. 


Robertson, Laurel. Laurel's Kitchen: A Handbook 
for Vegetarian Cookery and Nutrition. New 
York: Bantam, 1978. $3.95. 


Advance Assignment for VII A. PLAYING 


Everyone: Read the Introduction to this section. 








VII. 
Playing and Celebrating 


A. Playing 


Objectives of Session 





1. To explore how we play, and activities we choose for entertainment and recreation. 


2. To evaluate the personal and social costs of various forms of play, identify choices that will 
provide maximum relaxation, and fun, with a moderate demand on resources. 


3. To consider the importance of play in our lives and the pressures that interfere with our ability to 


enjoy ourselves and each other. 


Session Plan 
Introduction 


1. "Good News" (See Section III A., p.40) 


. What Do We Really Enjoy Doing? 


2 
3. Bible Study and Prayer 
4 


. What Do We Really Enjoy Doing? 
(continued) 

5. What Do We Really Enjoy Doing? 
(conclusion) 


Introduction 


Playing and Celebrating 

Play and celebration belong essentially, not 
incidentally, to the eco-justice lifestyle and to 
the endeavor to fashion a future both sustainable 
and just. I say this intuitively before I say it 
analytically. I believe, however, that the state- 
ment will bear analysis. 


We may not often ask why we turn from 
utilitarian pursuits, relaxing our concentration on 
achievement, and give ourselves to leisure that 
delights us or to ritual that expresses who we 
are. We sense that without such leisure and 
ritual the rhythms intrinsic to human wholeness 
would be incomplete. And yet our language 
sometimes betrays unsureness of the purpose of 
play, or uneasiness if purpose is not apparent. 
We "take" or "steal" a little time from work; we 
"indulge" in a "break" from the serious business 
of day and night. 
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Suggested Time 
Read in Advance 
10 min. 
10 min. 
20 min. 
20 min. 


15 min. 


Here we assume that playing and celebra- 
ting are neither theft nor self-indulgence. They 
reveal, recite, and nurture something good in our 
lives, our stories, and our relationships, our 
expectations, dreams, and plans. 


Still, in these times, the question of the 
appropriateness of delight and affirmation arises 
from the fear that "something good" may be hard 
to find or sorely threatened. We reel from blow 
upon blow delivered by the reporters of bad 
news, be it famine, pestilence, war or rumors of 
war, not to mention prospects of nuclear holo- 
eaust and nuclear winter, official recognition of 
the approaching increase of earth's temperature, 
or official impotence to alter present trends. 
How can we play? How can we celebrate? 


Ultimately, playing and celebrating depend 
on trust that while the bad news flows from 
appalling folly and ill will, goodness too is real 
and we are free to choose it. Love is better than 
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hate, peace is better than war, justice is better 
than oppression; and we know that this is so, and 
we can choose the way of life -- of love and 
peace and justice -- in opposition to the way of 
death. This does not mean that the bad news is 
not bad, but it is not ultimate. The world was 
ereated good; life is rooted in goodness; the 
processes of nature and history are directed 
toward goodness; and in the meantime, despite 
the pain, our participation in process and 
struggle is good. 


The joyful people are those 
Who losing life have found it 
And by giving become full, 
Who having wept may laugh, 
Having planned may trust 
And having worked may rest 
And play and celebrate. 


Play is one of the characteristic activities 
of the human species. From our birth to our 
death, a substantial portion of our lifetime is 
spent in idleness, in activities that serve no 
utilitarian purpose. This leisure time may be 
spent alone or in the company of others, in 
structured activities like sports and reading, or 
in unpatterned action like day dreaming or the 
pretend games that children play. Such play 
seems to be essential to our lives, giving us 
opportunities to build up vital social ties as well 
as to refresh our spirits and relax our bodies. 
The biblical story of creation depicts a special 
time that God himself has set apart for rest and 
recreation to be observed by humankind ás an 
obligation and a blessing. Indeed, our species 
may be accurately named homo ludens, human 
player, for the spirit of play is certainly as 
universal among us as the spirit of wisdom. 


Unfortunately, like the other necessities of 
human existence, play and our need for it allow 
the possibility of deprivation and provide an 
opportunity for exploitation. As many observers 
have pointed out, modern men and women seem 
to have to work harder and harder to enjoy 
themselves. As the pace of life has become 
more hectic, play has turned into a scarce 
commodity for most adults. Thus deprived in 
respect to play, we become targets for those who 
wish to sell goods or services, regardless of 
whether they are beneficial to the consumer or 
the society, that promise to meet our need to 
play. Packaged as entertainment and recreation, 
leisure time has become a major industry, with 
fortunes to be made supplying the publie with 
equipment, facilities, and services to help people 
play. 


Such exploitative attempts to supply the 
enjoyment we need may make good business 


sense, but cannot satisfy the requirements of the 
human spirit. The isolation that our culture 
imposes on us makes genuine group play a rare 
happening, and our preoccupation with work all 
too often spoils our individual, enjoyment of 
leisure time. We do not need better facilities, 
programs, or equipment for recreation, but a 
different outlook on what it really means to be 
human, and to play. An eco-just lifestyle need 
not be a grim struggle to survive without the 
materials and energy our globe can no longer 
supply, but can become an enjoyable existence if 
we develop effective ways to meet needs, such 
as play, that cannot be met just by an abundance 
of goods. 


One of the most important aspects of any 
revitalized understanding of play must be the 
role of social relationships in play. The human 
species is intensely social, and our need for 
social contacts ranks right next to our basic 
physical needs for food and shelter. Developing 
the social aspects of our recreational choices 
has the potential, not only to satisfy some of the 
social needs not easily met in our present 
culture, but also to enhance significantly the 
value that we realize from our leisure time. 


The value of solitary leisure time, also, 
should not be minimized. Each of us needs time 
alone to give us respite from the demands of 
others, a chance to recover our scattered 
thoughts, to recoup our strength, and to refocus 
our attention on the really important things in 
our lives. Many commercialized leisure-time 
activities intrude on our solitude without pro- 
viding the advantages of social interaction. If 
such intrusions can be controlled, leisure time 
spent alone can contribute substantially to our 
spiritual and mental growth, general well-being, 
and enjoyment of life. 


1. Good News (See Section III A, p. 40.) 


2. Preparatory Exercise — 
What Do We Really Enjoy Doing? 

Using the worksheet below, make a list of 
twelve things you really enjoy doing, using the 
"Activity" column. These should be things you 
consider play or recreation; but understand these 
terms broadly, to include more than just hobbies 
and pastimes, whatever you do for enjoyment. 
(You will be sharing this list with others later in 
this session.) 


In the "Regularity" column put an X next to 
those things which you do fairly regularly (or 
about as often as you wish), an O by those you'd 
like to do more regularly, and a double 00 beside 
those that you never seem to do anymore. 


Playing 
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WORK SHEET ON PLAY 


1SOD$ 


ACTIVITY 
for play/recreation/enjoyment 


Ayuensoy 


-— 5 


3. Bible Study and Prayer 

Have someone read aloud the end of the 
creation story in Genesis 2:1-4. Then divide into 
groups of two or three, and share briefly your 
understanding of the sabbath and your experience 
of the sabbath while growing up. 


After not more than 10 minutes come back 
into a group of the whole, and have someone read 
aloud the commandment about sabbath obser- 
vance in Exodus 31:12-17. Discuss why the 
observance of a day of rest would be one of the 
distinguishing marks of the people of God. 


Turn to Psalm 104 and read aloud verses 
31-34, using this translation (Jerusalem Bible): 


Glory for ever to Yahweh! 

May Yahweh find joy in what he creates, 
at whose glance the earth trembles, 

at whose touch the mountains smoke! 


I mean to sing to Yahweh all my life, 

I mean to play for my God as long as I live. 
May these reflections of mine give him 
pleasure, 

as much as Yahweh gives me! 


LE 

Re AE ARE 

ar = 

ad, = BARRIERS 
= (Why not?) 
~ 


Compare and contrast the message and 
tone of these verses with the Exodus passage. 
Which passage speaks to your understanding of 
the Genesis command to keep the seventh day 
holy? 


The playful language of Psalm 104 suggests 
a model for God's people. Does the idea of 
pleasure as an appropriate response to God ring 
true for you? Explain. 


If we carried out the spirit of verses 31-34, 
how would we act differently? 


What are the implications for playing? 


Offer your own short prayer, silent or 
aloud. 


4. What Do We Really Enjoy Doing? (continued) 

Taking your list of things you like to do, try 
to assess the cost of each activity, using the 
second of the columns for notations. Working 
individually, rank each activity according to the 
monetary cost of taking part in it. Assign a 
number to each activity so that if you compare 
any two activities the more expensive has the 
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higher number. If two or more items seem to 
entail essentially the same cost, you may give 
them the same number. Now rank the activities 
again according to the electricity, petroleum, or 
other energy they require. Next rank them 
according to the amount of material they require 
as equipment or supplies. Finally, rank them 
aecording to how much of your time is required 
to enjoy each activity. Consider both the total 
time required over a year and particular blocks 
of time required. Work as quickly as you can, 
without spending too much time deciding on the 
exact order of any one ranking. (Approximate 
comparisons are sufficient.) 


1. In triads, share any questions you had 
about where an activity should fall in one of the 
rankings. Others in your cluster may have 
information or ideas that will help you decide 
where that activity should be ranked. 


2. Discuss any surprises you may have 
encountered while you were doing the various 
rankings. 


3. Then discuss the question of how much 
it is appropriate to spend on various kinds of 
recreation -- how much money, energy, and 
material resources? Are there lower-cost activi- 
ties that would be as much fun as some of the 
high-cost activities on your list? 


From an eco-just point of view the question 
of whether an activity is fitting is not settled by 
your being able to afford the expense in money. 
The responsibility to conserve on energy and 
materials and to avoid pollution is just as great if 
you have lots of money as it would be if you were 
having a terrible time making ends meet. Does 
this observation make you feel freer to do 
certain things which cost money and for which 
you have nothing to show afterwards? Explain. 


4. May it be more appropriate (from an 
eco-just standpoint) to play in ways that involve 
enjoyment of human interaction and services 
than to do things that require the purchase of 
manufactured products? 


Working individually again, for each activ- 
ity on your list place in the "With whom?" 


Advance Assignment for Section VII B, CELEBRATING 


Everyone: Read sub-sections 1-3 for Session 1. 


column an § if you usually do it by yourself, and 
F if you involve your immediate family, and anO 
if you include others outside your family. After 
5 minutes discuss (as a group of the whole) what 
leisure time activities might be pursued that 
would make for more interaction with other 
people. What other groups to which you belong 
might be helpful in providing leisure time activi- 
ties that would involve human interaction? 


5. What Do We Really Enjoy Doing? (conclusion) 

Looking over your sheet, consider carefully 
the various notations you have made with re- 
ference to the activities marked (in the first 
column) with an 0 or 00 (indicating that you don't 
do these as often as you'd like). In the last 
eolumn across from each of these items, write a 
word or phrase suggesting what keeps you from 
enjoying that activity more often. Do you have 
any ideas how you might arrange to overcome 
this barrier? 


Discuss some possibilities for play and 
celebration that would be particularly 
appropriate and enjoyable for this group. 


Related Resources 

Lifestyle Change for Children (and Inter- 
generational Groups) by Doris Shettel. 

A leader's guide and student's resource for 
six 1 1/2-hour sessions for grades 3 - 6, with 
additional options for extended sessions, on-going 
projects, family and intergenerational use. Ses- 
sion themes: caring for our earth, our human 
family, conservation of our resources, sharing, 
creative playing, working for justice. Available 
from Church Education Services, Rm 1101, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York, NY 10115 at $3.50 
per copy, 10 or more copies, $3.00. 


The New Games Book, Andrew Fluegelman, 
Ed. Garden City, New York: Dolphin Books, 
Doubleday and (Company, 1976. More New 
Games, from the same editor and publisher, 
1981. 


"Play hard, play fair, nobody hurt." This is 
the motto of New Games, and of the chorus of 
people who have discovered exciting alternatives 
to traditional games and traditional attitudes 
towards play. 


Leader: Plan for special group or committee meetings on "Holy Days," and "Rites of Passage." 
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B. Celebrating 


Objectives of Section 





a. To understand the role played by celebrations in human life, how they are shaped by a culture 
of consumption as well as their potential to nourish the human spirit. 


b. To learn ways that celebrations -- worship, holy-days, holidays, rites of passage and others — 
can be a means of nourishing faithful discernment of "shalom connections," and ways of developing 


resistance to the culture of consumption. 


e. To learn how the congregation can be a catalyst in changing celebration patterns. 


A Two-Session Plan 


Session One 
1. Celebrations: What Are They? 


Suggested Time 


20 min. 


2. Celebrations: the Cultural Context 30 min. 
A. Spiritual and Economie Roots of the Consumer Society 
B. Celebrating the Consumer Society 
3. Changing Celebrations: What's the Point? 30 min. 
4. Celebrations and the Congregation: Introductory 15 min. 


5. Sunday Worship: The Weekly Interruption 10 min. 


Session Two 


6. Holy Days 


45 min. 


A. Christmas: Whose Birthday Is It, Anyway? 
B. Easter: On The Third Day...What Do You Celebrate? 


. Rites of Passage 
A. Weddings 
B. Funerals 
. Commitments and Followup 


SESSION ONE 
1. Celebrations: What Are They? 

Begin the session with an informal discus- 
sion of the meaning of celebrations. You may 
want to read or summarize the following para- 
graphs on the meaning and role of celebrations: 





30 min. 


15 min. 


A. Biblical Insights 

"And people will come from east and west 
and north and south, and sit at table in the 
Kingdom of God" (Luke 13:29). These are the 
words of invitation to the "celebration" of Holy 
Communion which is the Church's feast of the 
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Kingdom of God. For us, in fact, as Christians, 
every celebration from a birthday party in a 
home to a wedding or a baptism or the celebra- 
tion of someone's life at its earthly end, and 
certainly the Lord's Supper itself, are all oc- 
casions for underscoring the celebrative 
character of the Kingdom of God. 


Chapters 14 and 15 in the Gospel of Luke 
represent a rich source of insight on celebrating 
in the mind of Jesus. Read these two chapters 
now -- omitting 14:25-34, with its counterpoint 
theme of renunciation -- and then divide into 
three groups, each taking one of the questions: 


Le What do these chapters tell us about 
occasions for celebrating (on earth and in 
heaven)? 


ya What do these chapters tell us about 
appropriate behavior at feasts and celebrations? 
And what do they tell us about who gets invited, 
choices the invited have, and the consequences 
of those choices? 


3. What do these parables and accounts tell us 
about celebrating in relation to justice and 
healing? 


Share your findings with the whole group. 


There is a certain character to feasting and 
celebrating in the Bible. We could find biblical 
illustrations of Kingdom-denying celebrations 
and feasts -- in the Book of Daniel or the story 
about Lazarus and the rich man (Luke 16:19-31). 
But, the Kingdom character and intentionality of 
celebrating in the Bible are clear. Celebrating is 
not for debauching or reducing life but for 
renewing and expanding life. If there are images 
of plenty, abundance and more than enough, as 
there are, these images are given in contexts 
where it is clear that people have been denied 
enough and need once again to get in touch with 
a future of hope, sufficiency, justice and safety. 
Read silently Isaiah 55:1-3 and 65:17-25 to get an 
impression of this. 


The whole person, the whole community 
and the whole creation are to rejoice and "make 
merry" before God. The images of Isaiah 55, for 
example, show the mountains and the hills 
singing and the trees of the field clapping their 
hands (as in dancing). The Psalms often portray 
whole body, whole community, whole nature 
responding to the Lord. Celebrating, after all, is 
celebrating fullness, fulfillment, and therefore 
the fullness of ourselves, the human community 
and the whole created world is called to join in. 


Look now at the celebrating in your cong- 


regation, worship as well as weddings, feasts, 
parties and special occasions. How do these 
times involve the whole person and the whole 
community? How might they more fully involve 
you in your wholeness and how might that affect 
other dimensions of your congregation's life? 


As celebrating is a sign of life and hope in 
Seripture, it is also a sign of justice. A 
celebration is where all have enough, where all 
who want to come are welcome, where the lowly 
and weak are honored and accepted, where those 
who are strange or odd and ugly in the sight of 
some are received. The requirements for entry 
into such celebrating seems little more than 
wanting to enter it, or yet more simply, merely 
that someone is hungry or thirsty, or ill-housed, 
poor or marginal in a society. How might your 
household and congregation point more faithfully 
to the Kingdom of God and its justice in your 
celebrations? 


B. Contemporary Needs 

Celebrations are ritualized interruptions in 
daily life, giving it meaning by reminding us of 
who we are, where we have been and where we 
are going. 


Because they are interruptions in our re- 
gular schedules, they can be occasions to 
"forget" about immediate cares and to "re- 
member" what is important in life -- relation- 
ships, ideals and values. Whether the occasion is 
a family member's new job, Valentine's Day or 
Christmas, all are opportunities when the human 
spirit can be nourished by a break in the 
everyday schedule for "forgetting" in order to 
"remember." 


The need to celebrate is deeply rooted in 
whatever it means to be human. If the drive 
were not so strong, celebrations would not have 
so much commercial value. 


But the drive is strong and celebrations 
have become occasions for greater and greater 
consumption. In 1986 people in the United States 
will spend over $28 billion dollars on Christmas 
gifts -- not including advertising. Many retail 
businesses depend on "Christmas spending" for as 
much as half their year's sales. "Secretary's 
Week" and "Grandparent's Day" now represent a 
significant part of the flower industry's annual 
sales. Money spent on funerals, more sober 
occasions but nevertheless celebrations, re- 
present the third largest outlay of money (after 
house and automobile) most people will make in 
their lives. 


It is clear that we are spending more to 
celebrate. But does the money we spend make 
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our celebrations better? Is the human spirit 
better nourished? Are we better able to "forget" 
in order to "remember?" Is the environment 
better off for our celebration spending? How do 
our celebrations affect the less affluent? 


2. Celebrations: The Cultural Context 

The introductory discussion of celebrations 
and raising the questions about their commer- 
cialization leads to a discussion of the cultural 
context in which we celebrate. This section on 
the cultural context provides an opportunity to 
see our personal attitudes and actions in a larger 
context. You have already seen part of this 
context in earlier sessions, but it is well to take 
time in this session to look at the development of 
the consumer society and its impact on our living 
and celebrating. 


If participants have not read the next two 
sections -- "Spiritual and Economic Roots of the 
Consumer Society" and "Celebrating in the Con- 
sumer Society" -- divide into two groups. Assign 
each group one section. Have someone in each 
group read their section aloud. Then use the 
questions to discuss it. Reserve the last ten 
minutes of this thirty-minute section for each 
group to share reflections with the other group. 
Don't get bogged down and take too much time 
with this exercise. The purpose here is to be 
reminded of the cultural context of our patterns 
of consumption, and thus also, our ways of 
celebrating. 


A. Spiritual and Economie Roots of the 
Consumer Society 

How did our society become a consumer 
society? Despite the hopes of advertisers, we 
are not merely an avaricious lot. The consumer 
society has evolved from a unique series of 
historical developments and spiritual/economic 
values that attended them. 


With the Protestant Reformation and the 
dawning of the industrial era came a new 
understanding of the individual's role in society. 
During the Middle Ages, retreat from the world 
was the "higher calling," but the new ethic called 
on people to glorify God through their work in 
the world. The Protestant work ethic, as this 
idea came to be known, emphasized both the 
value of hard work and the importance of a 
simple, frugal life. While one might be rewarded 
by God with a measure of prosperity in this life, 
one did not expect it. Most rewards were 
reserved for the afterlife. The work ethic 
encouraged hard work, accumulation of capital 
and deferral of material pleasures. This com- 
bination suited the needs of early industrial 
society, forming a link between spiritual values 
and economic developments. 


In the 19th century, the work ethic under- 
went an important transformation. As increased 
mechanization led to increased availability of 
goods which had hitherto been produced by hand, 
the need for consumers of goods increased 
dramatically. A fundamental shift began to take 
place in economic thinking. It was no longer 
adequate for an economic system simply to 
provide goods to meet people's needs. Now 
people were needed to consume surplus goods 
produced by the machine. While the virtue of 
work remained intact, the virtue of frugality was 
undermined, and the activity of consumption 
began to have value in itself. 


Adam Smith's ideas in the Wealth of 
Nations, published in 1776, further eroded the 
value of frugality. Smith argued that each 
individual acting in his or her own self-interest 
would finally serve the common good. Later this 
idea merged with the thinking of the Social 
Darwinists, who claimed that the economic 
success of some and the poverty of others was a 
reflection of "the survival of the fittest" on a 
societal level. That society favored the strong 
and weeded out the weak was seen as part of the 
process of natural selection. | 


So, the Protestant Work ethic, which had 
begun as a spiritual idea, gradually degenerated 
into a rationalization for the prosperity of some 
and the poverty of others, so that: 

1) while work was valued, the virtue of 
frugality was abandoned; 

2) prosperity was still viewed as a sign of 
God's favor, but now poverty -- not idleness -- 
was seen as a Sign of moral failure; 

3) the pursuit of self-interest was not 
shamed, but applauded; 

4) the purpose of work was profoundly 
changed, so that instead of working to glorify 
God, one worked to achieve personal happiness 
through the accumulation of goods. 


Thus the groundwork was laid for the 
consumer society of the 20th century. The 
legitimacy of pursuing the goal of personal 
happiness through the accumulation of goods 
without regard for one's impact on others or the 
environment became firmly established as a kind 
of combined moral and economic value, a culture 
of consumption in a consumer society. 


Questions: 
1. Does this seem to be a fair -- if 
oversimplified -- account of a philosophy that 


prevails in this society? 


2. How are these values compatible or 
incompatible with Christian faith? 
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3. How might these values affect the ways 
we celebrate? 


B. Celebrating In The Consumer Society 

While there are many benefits of the 
consumer society, they generally accrue only to 
the non-poor members of the society and at 
considerable cost to the environment. Indeed, 
the disproportionate use of the world's resources 
and the creation of a disproportionate part of the 
world's garbage (non-toxic, toxic and nuclear) at 
the expense of those people who are less affluent 
is part of what it means to be a "consumer 
society." If the benefits of a consumer society 
were extended to all its poor members, and to 
the rest of the people on the earth, global 
resources would be completely exhausted within 
a deeade. Except for those who argue that 
through future technology or the colonization of 
space the consumer society can be extended to 
everyone, the seemingly inescapable conclusion 
is that neither the human family nor this planet 
ean afford the consumer society. 


So what do our celebrations have to do with 
the consumer society? A Madison Avenue 
advertising executive, in an attempt to convince 
potential clients of Christmas advertising a 
couple of years ago, said, "Christmas is the time 
of the year when Americans show how wealthy 
we are. It is when we show our next-door 
neighbors what we have achieved, and it is when 
we show the rest of the world that we are the 
wealthiest people on the face of the earth." Not 
many of us would agree with this statement, but 
we would all recognize its more subtle ex- 
pressions in much advertising. 


It is tempting to regard the commercial- 
ization of Christmas and other celebration oc- 
casions as basically harmless, especially in view 
of the more obvious and pressing problems we 
face, such as hunger, threats of war, all kinds of 
injustice, drugs, the disintegration of the family, 
interpersonal and spiritual alienation, ete. Isn't 
it ironic, though, how on the very occasions when 
our spirits could be nourished, our ideals re- 
membered and our commitments renewed, we 
are under enormous pressure to consume. In the 
months before Christmas, for example, we are 
subjected from every quarter to advertising's 
constant din of promises and threats that under- 
mine our faith and depersonalize ourselves. The 
price we pay is high: 


We feel degraded, used and guilty when we 
acquiesce because we thought we knew better. 


More of people's discretionary income -- on 
which our churches' ministries depend -- are 


dissipated through Christmas spending than for 
any other single thing. 


A time that could be an occasion for the renewal 
of our spirits and our commitments to the things 
that matter is trivialized away. This might be 
the highest price we pay. 


But others in this society pay another price. 
Poor people in our society experience Christmas 
as a cruel hoax. The pervasive cultural ideology 
in this society at Christmas is not "Christology" 
and the celebration of the coming of Christ as 
good news to the poor, but "Santology" which 
teaches that good children (and adults!) are 
rewarded with good things while the bad (that is, 
the poor) get coals and switches. It is clear that 
"Santology" is so pervasive in our culture that we 
are not about to change it anytime soon. Why so 
many of us and our congregations accept it 
without challenge is less clear. 


What is true for celebrating Christmas in 
the consumer society is also true for other 
celebrations, and indeed, the way we live gener- 
ally. Because the appeal is so blatant, and the 
spending of such magnitude, it is just more 
obvious at Christmas. Because of that, however, 
celebrating Christmas in this society can be a 
useful paradigm for understanding the prevailing 
cultural values. 


Questions: 

1. Describe some elements of the impact 
of the consumer society on the environment, on 
the less affluent and on our values and faith. 


2. How have celebrations become impor- 
tant cultural vehicles for the spread and rein- 
forcement of the values of the consumer 
society? 


3. Changing Celebrations: What's the Point? 

After the two groups have shared re- 
flections on the two readings, invite persons to 
offer objectives (i.e., what do we want to 
accomplish?) for changing the prevailing patterns 
of celebrating. 


At this point we are talking about changing 
the patterns of our own congregations and 
families, not society at large. What are our 
objectives in changing the ways we celebrate? 
See how the objectives listed below fit with 
those mentioned by participants: 


1. Adopt celebration traditions (old or 
new) that contribute to making celebrations 
times when we remember important ideals and 
values, times that nourish faith, times that 
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renew human relationships, and times that do not 
do violence to the earth. 


2. Increase awareness of the alien cultural 
context with which faith must contend in this 
society. As Doris Janzen Longacre wrote in 
Living More With Less, "If it hasn't already done 
so, the church in the 1980's must recognize that 
it lives in a pagan society; it must seek for 
values and norms not shared by society. In short, 
it will either recover the Christian doctrine of 
noneonformity or cease to have any authentic 
Christian voice." 


3. Enable crossover learning from celebra- 
ting to living generally. Changing celebrations is 
not insignificant in itself, but it should also help 
to change living patterns. Through Christmas, 
for example, one can be enabled to see past the 
"ecommercialization of Christmas" to the "con- 
sumer society," from "celebrating with less" to 
"living with less." 


4. Encourage the transfer of resources 
from those who have more to those who have 
less, both personally and institutionally. For 
people of faith, celebrating and living with less 
are not ends in themselves, but means to free 
energy and resources up for others. They are 
occasions to better understand and begin to live 
out the social implications of the incarnation: 
"Though he was rich, for our sakes he became 
poor." (II Cor. 8:9-15). 


By this time, most participants will have 
begun to think about changes in the ways they 
celebrate, changes that they have already made 
or are considering. It is appropriate to introduce 
the following instrument designed to assist parti- 
cipants to begin thinking about specific changes 
they might make. Ask participants to take paper 
and record these three questions. You might 
suggest that they put one question at the top of 
each of three pages, so that they will have plenty 
of space to make notes. 


In view of these objectives for celebrations, 

1. What are you doing in your family 
celebrations (birthdays, Christmas, weddings, 
ete.) that you would like to stop doing? 


2. What are some things in your family 
celebrations that you would like to start doing? 


3. What are some of the things in your 
family celebrations that you want to keep on 
doing? 


Allow a few minutes for people to jot down 
their most pressing ideas or concerns. They can 
continue to make notes on the questions as they 
proceed through the rest of the session. 


4. Celebrations and the Congregation 

Does the congregation have any responsibi- 
lity to be an advocate on ways of celebrating 
among its members? Most will readily agree 
that the congregation has a responsibility to 
shape its celebrations according to its professed 
faith. However, many are wary of going beyond 
that to advocacy for particular ways individual 
members and families should celebrate. The 
result is often that the congregation is silent on 
these issues, or else speaks in such generaliza- 
tions ("Put Christ back in Christmas!") that no 
one is offended, or instructed. There are, 
however, many advocates on celebration within 
the consumer society: the consumer goods 
industries, the food industries, funeral directors, 
wedding consultants, the flower industry, ete. 
Through mass media advertising, their voices are 
heard regularly, especially around holidays. The 
common thread in their message is that you 
celebrate best by buying. It is the well- 
articulated message of the consumer culture. 


Celebration advocacy on the part of the 
congregation raises again the question of the 
nature and purpose of the congregation itself. . 
The congregation was intended to be an alter- 
native community, or in the apostle Paul's words 
"a colony of heaven." Gathered, people of faith 
assemble to celebrate the great deeds of God's 
salvation. Dispersed, people of faith live as salt 
and leaven in society. Gathered and dispersed, 
members of this community have some account- 
ability to each other. The congregation is never 
quite at home wherever it is in the world. It 
acknowledges ultimate loyalty to no earthly 
sovereign or culture but to the Lord of history. 
Its vision of God's justice and mercy are often at 
odds with the prevailing values of the society 
that surrounds it. It is then, by its very nature, a 
counter-cultural institution. In any of the letters 
to congregations in the New Testament (Paul, 
Peter, John, James) one can sense the counter- 
cultural nature of the church. Read aloud one or 
more of the following passages: Romans 12:1-2; 
Ephesians 6:10-18; James 4:1-10; I Peter 5:8-11; I 
John 3:11-18. It might be useful to try to 
imagine what these writers might have written 
about our congregational life and celebrations in 
the consumer society. Can you imagine these 
writers suggesting that the congregation would 
not have a say or stake in the way its members 
celebrate? 


The vision of the congregation as both a 
haven from a hostile culture and an outpost from 
which the leaven for a new ordering of human 
life spreads is just that, a vision. Being in 
contemporary culture and society and yet not of 
it has always been a problem for congregations. 
The passages mentioned above illustrate the 
difficulties first and second century congrega- 
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tions faced with just this issue. Paul's first 
letter to the church at Corinth deals almost 
exclusively with the tensions between faith and 
popular culture. That twentieth century congre- 
gations in a consumer society should also find it 
difficult to resist the attractions of the culture 
around them should not be surprising. Still, in 
laying hold of a biblical vision of the congrega- 
tion we will be able to make the "shalom 
connections," and through our celebrations we 
will be able to lay hold of the vision. 


5. Worship: The Weekly Interruption 

If celebrations are ritualized interruptions 
in daily life, the central interruption for 
Christians is Sunday worship. Out of the Old 
Testament came the tradition of the Sabbath as 
the weekly interruption for rest and re- 
membering God's great acts. For Christians the 
Sabbath was observed on Sunday because the 
greatest act remembered was the resurrection of 
Jesus. The two-fold emphasis of the Sabbath -- 
rest and worship -- was retained in Christian 
appropriation of Sunday. 


At its core, Christian worship is the discip- 
lined, dramatic remembering of God's great acts 
and the response of people of God to those acts 
(the "work" of the liturgy). Through this re- 
membering we hear God's Word of judgment, 
forgiveness, and grace, offering confession and 
grateful obedience in response. Moreover, in the 
very act of disciplined remembering, worship 
also becomes an act of disengagement from 
popular culture. 


One of the secrets of effective mind 
control, or brainwashing, is to see that the 
victim is bombarded with the desired message at 
every possible moment. There is a significant 
parallel between this kind of mind control and 
the way our senses are continually assaulted by 
the messages of the consumer society. Rarely 
are we out of eye- and ear-shot of the message 
to consume. Not only the ads on television but 
the programs themselves are filled with pro- 
paganda aimed at increased consumption. If the 
mass media is not enough, we usually discover 
that school, our children's peers, as well as our 
colleagues at work continue to reinforce the 
ideology of consumerism. In some form the 
message is nearly always that we are inadequate 
and need to consume to be acceptable. 


Worship can be an act of disengagement 
from the blare of popular culture, a time to be 
reminded of a reality that transcends the con- 
sumer society. The same kind of disengagement 
-- even though for short periods -- from the 
ever-present demands of popular culture to 
reflect on what is abiding and beyond these 
pressures. 


"Why," one might ask, "have I not ex- 
perienced this sense of strength from worship 
and prayer before?" The answer may rest in our 
perspective. Only if we recognize that we live in 
a culture whose values are at odds with those of 
Biblical faith can we approach worship as oc- 
easions for disengagement with an overpowering 
alien culture. 


Moreover, we have been conditioned by the 
consumer society to fear being alone with our 
own thoughts, to fear being open to a voice other 
than that of popular culture. The result is that 
we often blame ourselves for not being able to 
pray or worship as we might. 


Another reason some have difficulty tap- 
ping the strength of prayer and worship is the 
poverty of much of Western Protestantism in 
renewal of the interior life. For some, renewing 
spiritual life is totally unrelated to aetivity in 
the world. Others have identified all such 
interior piety as a way of escaping from the 
world, rather than changing it, and have es- 
chewed the life of the spirit. We are the poorer, 
and more vulnerable to the consumer culture, for 
ite 


In his book, Following Christ in a Consumer 
Society, John Francis Kavanaugh issues the call 
for "a spirituality of cultural resistance." This 
"spirituality" is not a means of escape from the 
difficult issues of the consumer society, but, on 
the contrary, strength for engagement. Tapping 
the wellsprings of faith, through worship and all 
of our celebrations, this "spirituality of cultural 
resistance" can take root and grow in the 
congregation. 


SESSION TWO 
6. Holy Days: Christmas and Easter 

For many centuries the church year has 
revolved around two great celebrations: Christ- 
mas and Easter. Christmas, preceded by the 
season of Advent, and Easter, preceded by the 
season of Lent, take up substantial portions of 
the year. In this society they have also become 
major cultural holidays, and big business. Al- 
though there are many important holy days on 
the church calendar, considering the role of the 
congregation in celebrating Christmas and Easter 
will serve as examples of what might be done 
with others. 


Because you have limited time to re- 
examine Christmas and Easter celebrations, you 
may want to divide the group into A and B 
sections again. If you do so, let them work in 
subgroups, leaving the final 10 minutes for each 
group to share the work they did on their holy 
day with the other group. The groups can learn 
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from each other, so don't cut short the sharing 
period. 


A. Christmas: Whose Birthday Is It, Anyway? 

For many who want to celebrate the birth 
of Jesus Christ, instead of being a time of joy 
and peace, Christmas is often a time of frustra- 
tion, disappointment, and embarrassment: 


Frustration at finding that it is the advent 
of Santa Claus, rather than Jesus, that claims 
most attention and energy; 


Disappointment at being so hurried and 
harried that the wish for it just to be over 
beomes paramount; 


Embarassment at being so pressured into 
buying things for family and friends who may 
have little need of them while so little attention 
is given to those whose needs are So great. 


These experiences are not new. The 
history of the celebration of the birth of Christ 
has been a history of struggle to separate the 
commemoration of Jesus' birth from pagan in- 
fluence. The selection of December 25 as the 
date coincided with the feast in honor of the Sun 
God in the cult of Mithras, the official Roman 
religion in the late third century. December 25 
also came at the end of the Feast of Saturnalia 
(December 17-23) which commemorated the 
Golden Age of Saturn. 


It is likely that December 25 was set to 
provide Christians with an alternative to these 
popular festivals. Christian celebrations of 
Christmas, then and throughout subsequent 
history, have often taken on the character of the 
surrounding pagan festivals, whether in Rome, 
Northern Europe, or in America. 


Even in the congregation, the cultural 
traditions sometimes dominate. Advent, tra- 
ditionally a season of preparation and self- 
examination, is often observed as four weeks of 
pre-Christmas celebrating. The Santa Claus 
traditions are often uncritically incorporated 
into church celebrations. One may wonder if 
some of these activities do not, in fact, contri- 
bute to the commercialization of the holy season 
and obscure its real significance. 


What can the congregation do to make the 
meaning of Emmanuel -- "God with us" -- real 
during the Christmas season? 


1. Challenge commercialized Christmas 
celebrations and present ways to celebrate that 
fulfill the promise of Christ's birth. 


— Set aside a Sunday in October or early 
November (well before Advent) to call the 
congregation to a new seriousness in the celebra- 
tion of Christmas. 


— Let Advent be Advent! . The tone of the 
lectionary readings for Advent sets the serious 
reflective tone appropriate for preparing to 
celebrate the coming of the Messiah. In his 
essay "Advent: Expectancy, But With Costs," 
Richard Dickinson catches the spirit of Advent: 
"Advent is a time in the Christian year when the 
community watches, still expectantly, for the 
light of the star, the sign of new birth, and the 
new experience of God's presence and power in 
human affairs." (Dieter T. Hessel, ed., Social 
Themes of the Christian Year: A Commentary 
on the Lectionary, p. 40.) Through the preaching 
and the rest of the worship, let the traditional 
Advent themes inform preparations for Christ- 
mas. 


— Invite members to divert a significant portion 
of the time and money they spent on the previous 
year's Christmas to give as a Christmas gift to. 
denominational and ecumenical ministries with 
those Christ came to serve. 


Warning: This is not a way to raise 
benevolences at the end of the year or to 
increase the church budget. Nor is it a "Christ- 
mas basket" approach to the poor. This is an 
opportunity for concerned members to take 
resources they would otherwise spend on them- 
selves and put them at the disposal of those 
whose needs are greater. It is practicing the 
social implications of the incarnation, "Though 
he was rich, yet for your sake he became poor." 
(II Corinthians 8:9. See also verses 13-15.) 


2. Encourage members who want to change 
by providing supportive programs and resources. 


— Present the case for a different approach to 
Christmas in the church newsletter and offer 
ideas for alternative ways of celebrating. Offer 
suggestions for ways to restore gift-giving prac- 
tices that are personal, thoughtful, and con- 
siderate of the earth's resources and people. 


— Organize groups to discuss the impact of 
celebrations on their own lives and on the lives 
of others. You might want to have a special 
group of parents to talk about what they are 
doing or would like to do about Santa traditions 
in their family. 


— Provide resources for each household that 
present ways to change the focus of Christmas in 
the home. Fundamental decisions about changing 
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the way Christmas is celebrated are made by 
individuals and families, but the congregation has 
a potentially critical role to play in encouraging 
them. 


3. Reach out to the larger community with 
your concerns about Christmas. 


— Organize a community festival to present 
alternative ideas for celebrating Christmas. 


— Offer workshops for other churches or groups 
about how to encourage alternative Christmas 
celebrations. 


— Find ways to extend your celebrations to those 
Christ came to serve -- not just at Christmas, 
but all year long. 


Take about 10 minutes to brainstorm ways 
to implement this strategy in your congregation. 
What things would you want to do that are not 
mentioned here? 


B. Easter: And on the Third Day... 
What Do You Celebrate? 

Easter, the most important festival of the 
Christian Church, celebrates the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. The Feast of Easter 
was well established by the second century but 
there was controversy between the Eastern and 
Western Churehes over which day it should be 
observed. The Council of Nicaea in 325 ruled 
that Easter should be on the Sunday following the 
first full moon after the vernal equinox (March 
21). 


While much emphasis is given to Jesus' 
resurrection as assurance for a general resur- 
rection, its larger significance lies in its being 
the sign of God's validation of the ministry of 
Jesus on earth. That ministry of healing, 
teaching, preaching and suffering on behalf of 
the poor and outcast did not end on the cross. In 
the resurrection that ministry has become the 
universal ministry for all who would follow Jesus. 
As Jesus said to the fearful unbelieving disciples 
on that first Easter, "Peace be with you. As the 
Father has sent me, so I send you." (John 20:21.) 


Lent, the forty days prior to Easter begin- 
ning with Ash Wednesday, was originally a period 
of fasting and penance for new converts prepa- 
ring for baptism on Easter Eve. When 
Christianity became the state religion of the 
Roman Empire in the fourth century, the church 
was endangered by throngs of new members. As 
a counter measure, the Lenten feast and prac- 
tices of self-renunciation became requirements 
of all Christians. The purpose of fasting and 


self-renunciation were symbolic ways to identify 
with the suffering Jesus. It became a time of 
recommitment against the threat of being as- 
similated into the popular culture. 


As a time of a disciplined re-examination 
of our baptismal vows -- leading to repentance — 
and reflection on "the cost of discipleship," Lent 
leads naturally and directly to culmination in the 
celebration of the resurrection on Easter Sunday 
and its implications for our participation in 
Jesus' ministry. 


Preoccupation with Easter as a time to 
celebrate the hope in life after death dilutes its 
larger significance. Moreover, attempts to make 
Easter a "Second Christmas" by commercial 
interests, make it even more difficult to keep 
the real purpose of the celebration in 
perspective. 


There is another -- not insignificant -- 
level of concern with our Easter celebrations. 
Although many attempts have been made to link 
the Easter bunny and Easter egg traditions to the 
resurrection, those traditions actually divert 
attention away from celebrating the resur- 
rection. "What happened on the third day?" 
asked the church school teacher of a group of 
preschoolers one Easter morning. "The Easter 
bunny brought eggs," was the immediate and 
unequivocal reply. Those traditions may also 
plant the seeds of doubt concerning the resur- 
rection in children's minds. As children grow and 
learn that there is no Easter bunny —- that it is a 
myth we have passed on to them as truth — they 
have less reason to believe what we teach them 
about the resurrection. 


Take a few minutes to brainstorm the basic 
elements of a strategy for your congregation for 
Lent and Easter. Some elements of a strategy 
might inelude: 


1. Prepare household resources for 
families for Lent based on the Gospel texts of 
the lectionary which focus on the ministry of 
Jesus; 


2. Encourage fasting and other forms of 
self-denial, both as symbols of identification 
with Jesus and as means to commit additional 
resources to the ministries of the congregation. 
Take seriously, however, Jesus' admonitions 
about going public with these activities (Matthew 
6:1-4, 16-18); 


3. Offer study opportunities on the 
tensions between celebrating the resurrection 
and the popular cultural traditions (Easter bunny, 
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new clothes on Easter, the increasing trend 
toward gift-giving, etc.); 


4. Let the lectionary set the tone for 
worship during Lent and Easter; 


5. Provide opportunities for involvement in 
ministry as commitments are made in Lent and 
at Easter (peace-making, hunger, criminal 
justice, ete.). 


7. Rites of Passage 

Rites of passage are those celebrations 
marking changes in individual and family life 
(e.g., births, birthdays, baptisms, graduations, 
weddings, retirements, funerals). Although they 
have potential for the important function of 
reminding us of who we are, where we have been, 
and what we are committed to, that potential is 
often diminished by the emphasis on consump- 
tion. Under pressure to do "what society 
expects," some people spend beyond their means 
and end up resenting the occasion itself. Others 
lose sight of the meaning of the celebration when 
they try to outdo their peers in extravagance. 
Since in a consumer society there is always 
pressure to consume more and more, rites of 
passage -- like holidays -- become occasions 
justifying inereased consumption. Of all the 
rites of passage in this society, weddings and 
funerals are generally the most extravagant. 
They are also usually conducted in a church or by 
a clergyperson. What role can the congregation 
play in making these celebrations responsible and 
meaningful? 


You may want to divide into two subgroups 
again, assigning one group to weddings and one to 
funerals. Try to keep at least 10 minutes at the 
end for sharing between groups. 


A. Weddings 

Before inflation really began punishing 
every American, including parents of brides, 
Business Week advised that "an elegant wedding 
for 250 runs $10,000 to $15,000." The article 
contined, "Your biggest expense will be the 
catering. For the full treatment -- hors 
d'oeuvres, beef dinner, cocktails, champagne, 
wedding cake and gratuities -- count on $40 per 
person...Flowers can easily run another 
$1,000...allow at least $500 for the photo- 
grapher...Invitations are $25 to $50 per 100 these 
days..." 


And while the parents are totalling up the 
cost of such "necessities," what about the young 
couple? They, too, are being besieged by venders 
who "know what every bride and groom must 
have." The pitch begins as soon as the word 
"wedding" is even whispered aloud. 


Marketing people in the industry speak of 
"bride-generated" purchases. To understand 
what that means, you need only pick up a copy of 
one of the bridal magazines. There are page 
after page of ads for china, crystal, and silver -- 
to say nothing of vacuum cleaners, luggage, 
electric cookware, photographers, tuxedos, and 
bridal gowns. The travel industry is also there 
with "Days You'll Always Remember," ete. 


It is no wonder then that these magazines 
ean confidently estimate that the average first- 
time bride begins her married life with 120 major 
new purchases and that the couple will spend 
some $3,500 to furnish their first home. The 
parents, bride and groom have been subtly 
persuaded that all these things are necessary if 
the couple is to be happy. Marketing does not 
stop with parents and bride and groom. Wedding 
guests spend about $200 million on wedding gifts 
every year. The entire wedding ritual -- in- 
cluding, in some cases, the ceremony itself -- is 
often dictated by the industries that make their 
money by encouraging such "traditions" as en- 
gagement parties, showers, gift registries, lavish 
honeymoons and "complete homes.": 


It is especially sad that such expenditures 
bring little happiess on the wedding day or after. 
Sadder yet is the fact that the consumptive 
aspects of the celebration often overshadow the 
religious and personal significance of the rite 
itself. The good news is that an increasing 
number of young people are rejecting this tradi- 
tion and creating alternatives. 


Over-consumption is one of the ways our 
consumer culture affects this rite. In some 
ways, it is a paradigm of the way our society 
views marriage. Lip service is paid to the 
institution of marriage, but the prevailing cul- 
tural values that stress the primacy of self- 
gratification, novelty and excitement work to 
undermine it. The religious values of long-term 
commitment and faithfulness are again under 
sharp, if indirect, attack. 


Congregations need to take seriously both 
the issue of over-consumption in weddings and 
the cultural pressures which are undermining the 
institution of marriage itself. What can be done? 


1. Provide opportunities for members -- 
young people and adults -- to study about 
marriage and weddings against a background of 
the conflicting values of Biblical faith and the 
consumer culture. This kind of study can enable 
persons to understand the source of pressures 
they may be feeling and be better able to make 
responsible decisions. 
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2. Review congregational policies about 
weddings in your church. Do the policies 
encourage simpler weddings and related rites? 
What kind of policies would provide such en- 
couragement? Consider offering a congre- 
gational "wedding consultation" service that 
provides resources and rationale for less extrava- 
gant weddings. 


B. Funerals 

Because death is a universal experience, 
and because it almost invariably has a profound 
emotional and social impact on the survivors, the 
customs and practices associated with it are very 
important. For Christians, this is a time to 
reeall the life of the one who has died, mourn 
their loss, begin to reorient their lives without 
the person's presence, and to voice the hope that 
even death will not separate us from God. 


To many religious people of all faiths, and 
secular-minded as well, the preoccupation of a 
funeral with the dead body represents a 
misplacing of emphasis, no matter how thought- 
ful the sermon, how impressive the surroundings 
or how gracious the funeral director. Further, 
the competitive social display implicit in a "fine" 
funeral (spending to indicate your status in the 
community) seems a negative and unworthy way 
to observe this rite of passage. But spend we do. 


Averaging $3,100 each, funerals are the 
third largest purchase (after a house and car) 
most Americans make. As a study for the 
Wharton School of Business concluded, "(we) can 
think of no parallel case where such a large 
consumer expenditure is contracted for under 
such pressures of time, by persons having so 
little knowledge of the area in which they are 
dealing, who are not in the fullest possession of 
their normal judgment." 


How can the congregation deal responsibly 
with death among its members? 


1. Provide presence and support for the 
survivors as they go through this painful period. 
When you have lost someone close, it is impor- 
tant to know who is left to be with you. The 
traditional bringing of home-made dishes has far 
more significance than the convenience of the 
survivors. It is a symbolic, yet concrete, 
statement of presence and support. 


Advance Assignment for VII A. ADVOCATING 


2. Offer study opportunities on death and 
funerals. 


8. Commitments and Follow-Up 

You may want to invite participants to 
share commitments they want to make about the 
way they celebrate. You may also have reached 
consensus about new initiatives for your congre- 
gation. Focus these as clearly as possible and 
identify the appropriate body or committee 
within the congregation for followup. The group 
itself may want to do further study and action on 
one or more of the issues addressed in this 
section. 


Additional Resources 

Alternative Christmas and Easter Packets for 
Congregations. Include study guides, household 
resources, bulletin inserts, posters, reflections on 
lectionary passages, and other special resources. 
Write for current resource list. Alternatives, P. 
O. Box 429, Ellenwood, Georgia 30049. (404) 
901-0102: 


"Have Yourself a Merry Little Christmas," a 17 
minute color filmstrip. A faith-based introduc- 
tion to alternative Christmas celebrations. 
Ellenwood, Georgia: Alternatives. 1984. Pur- 
chase $20.00; Rental $6.00; plus shipping and 
handling. May be available from your denomina- 
tional resource center for no charge. 


Hessel, Dieter T. (ed.). Social Themes of the 
Christian Year: A Commentary on the Lec- 
tionary. Essays by a wide variety of Christian 
thinkers on the social dimensions of the liturgical 
year. Philadelphia: The Geneva Press, 1983. 
$10.95 


Kavanaugh, John Francis. Following Christ in a 
Consumer Society: A Spirituality of Cultural 
Resistance. An incisive demonstration of how 
personal, family and community life are under- 
mined by the prevailing values in this society, 
and how cultural resistance can be made possible 
by a new spirituality. Maryknoll, New York: 
Orbis. 1981. $6.95. 


Thornberry, Milo (ed.). The Alternate Celebra- 
tions Catalogue. Includes resources for ob- 
serving most major holidays, rites of passage and 
for responsible living generally. New York: 
Pilgrim Press. 1982. $8.95. 


Leader: Review information about ecumenical publie policy networks obtained in preparation for 


Session IIIA, sub-section 6. By now the group studying Shalom Connections should have a membership 
in at least one of these networks. A member of the group should be ready to interpret the current 
action agenda of such a network as it relates to any common focus that emerges in your "town 
meeting." 





VIII. 


Advocating and Empowering 


A. Advocating 





Objective of Section: To explore the centrality of public policy advocacy to a faithful style of life, 
and to arrive at definite individual and group decisions about the focus and development of this 


ministry. 


Session Plan 
. Bible Study 
. Ministry in Public Affairs 
. Decision-Making on Advocacy 


. "Town Meeting" 
. Involving the Congregation 
. Exploring Ecumenical Networks 


Suggested Time 
20 min. 
10 min. 
35 min. 
35 min. 
20 min. 
15 min. 





1. Bible Study 
Have somone read aloud Amos 5: 10-12, 21-24. 


Divide into groups of two or three, and 
spend five minutes discussing the importance of 
Amos' preaching. Note that in ancient Israel, as 
in our nation, dispensing justice was one of the 
fundamental roles of government. Both the local 
officials who sat at the village gate and the king 
in the nation's capital were expected to make 
justice a prominent feature in their administra- 
tion. How do Amos' words apply religion's 
insights and sanctions to public policy and the 
conduct of government? 


After a few minutes, turn to the following 
passage by John C. Bennett, from his book The 
Radical Imperative (Westminster Press, 1975, pp. 
50-51). Read the passage silently, staying in your 
small groups. 


"In many countries today churches are 
in much the same situation in which the 
New Testament church found itself insofar 
as political power or freedom to act is 
concerned. Sometimes they are in worse 
situations because of the technological 
extension of governmental controls. Think 
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of Paul's freedom of movement across 
boundaries and compare it with the restric- 
tions of the movement of people today, 
especially those who have a reputation for 
encouraging dissent. It was said at Ephesus 
that "Paul with his propaganda has per- 
verted crowds of people, not only at 
Ephesus but also practically the whole the 
province of Asia" (Acts 19:26, NEB). His 
chances today of obtaining a visa to visit 


many countries, including the United 
States, would be dim. However, in some 
countries, including the United States, 


Christians are not in a politically helpless 
position. It is possible for them to speak as 
citizens with great freedom and to or- 
ganize for a wide range of public activities. 
They can seek to influence policies and to 
change institutions Long-term struggles 
for justice and peace, for civil rights and 
liberties, are often an important part of 
their lives. Churches often provide for 
their support and channels for action. 


"We have periods of disillusionment, 
and today there are many who are tempted 
to give up on politics and on all public 
efforts to change structures. I can easily 
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imagine the appearance of new movements 
for change and of new possibilities of 
political choice that would cause this mood 
to pass. But there is one serious source of 
political inhibitions among Christians that 
often makes them rather passive about 
political issues. They can read the New 
Testament without seeing that it has impli- 
cations for public life. They find it natural 
to be preoccupied with private life, with 
the inner change of individuals, and with 
paternalistic expressions of love that raise 
no questions about structures or about the 
distribution of power. If they do under- 
stand the effect of structures on persons, 
and if they realize that their situation is 
different from that of the people of the 
New Testament, they should see that their 
responsibilities also are different. Those of 
us who still have considerable freedom to 
speak and to act publicly have no excuse 
for adhering to a privatistic interpretation 
of Christianity." 


Still working in groups of two or three, 
discuss the relationship between John Bennett's 
words and the message of Amos. Bennett refers 
to Paul as an agitator; would Amos have been 
perceived in a similar light by the authorities of 
his day? Could Bennett have used Amos instead 
of Paul as his biblical model, and still have 
reached the same conclusions? Observe the 
similarity between the Old Testament and the 
New Testament in their understanding of the 
relationship between a person's faith and his/her 
public activity. Amos and Paul lived in different 
political and social situations; is the situation of 
Amos closer to our situation than Paul's is? 
What difference does our situation make in our 
responsibility to affect public policy and the 
conduct of government? 


Arthur Simon, in Bread for the World, 
emphasizes that the most urgent of the various 
ways of doing something about world hunger is 
"to contact leaders in government on issues that 
vitally affect hungry people." Simon's statement 
on page 12 is reminiscent of Matt. 5:23f., in 
which Jesus tells us that if we remember at the 
altar that our neighbor has something against us, 
we should go and be reconciled before offering 
our gift. Simon says, in effect, "If you are 
making your contribution to the alleviation of 
hunger and you remember that you have not 
contacted your congressperson about the up- 
coming bill on development assistance (or food 
stamps or the grain reserve), hold up on your gift 
while you contact your congressperson and then 
come and make your contribution." 


Discussion: 

Art Simon, founder of Bread for the World, 
is saying that Christians must be involved in the 
business of government, polities and public issues 
for the sake of shalom. Working for justice and 
peace is part of our liturgy. Indeed, God finds 
worship unacceptable if the worshippers are not 
engaged in doing justice and seeking peace. 


The Christian Church traditionally has been 
fairly good at reaching out in one-to-one situa- 
tions in meeting human need. Social service has 
been a prime church activity for a long time, and 
we ought to continue this ministry of caring, 
helping, and healing. But that is not enough. We 
need to move beyond service to systems. Ad- 
voeacy on behalf of a person ought to drive us on 
to find the root causes of that person's need. Let 
this brief case study illuminate what is being said 
here. 


You visit an older member of the church who has 
not been seen at worship for some time and 
discover that this member has a transportation 
problem. (Perhaps they are no longer able to 
drive, or the family that usually drives has 
moved away.) 


Option 1. You immediately arrange with another 
member of the congregation to provide rides for 
this person and take the story to the pastoral 
care committee for follow-up action. 


Option 2. You explore further and realize that 
this problem makes all of life complicated for 
older people. You arrange for a family link with 
other church members who can see that trips to 
the doctor, shopping, visiting friends, ete. are 
also looked after. 


Option 3. Your discussion indicates that there is 
a basic problem of public transportation in this 
community. While arranging for immediate help 
for particular people, you also contact local 
community groups and discover those who have 
been working on transportation issues and need 
support. You arrange for members and commit- 
tees in your church to become a part of this 
coalition for changing complex public policies 
which make it difficult for many people to be 
mobile in your community. 


Note the levels and dimensions of public policy 
influence in Option 3. You are dealing with 
municipal, county, state and federal govern- 
ments. In working with a coalition, you are 
developing skills in organizing and supporting a 
continuing network of people who will be able to 
work together on other issues in the future... 


Advocating 101 


One could write a similar story about any 
number of efforts to meet a particular human 
need, only to realize that while immediate help 
is important and necessary, it is essential to 
move beyond the particular helping reponse to 
address the causes, often structural in scope. 


Although justice and public issues are 
distinctly political matters, they are also con- 
cerns of institutions in our society other than 
those that are strictly political. Economic 
institutions, for example, play a role at least as 
important as government in determining 
whether people's basic needs are met. Advocacy, 
then, should not be thought of in too narrow 


terms. Political structures can be affected by 


communications to legislators, contributions to 
candidates for office, publicizing a position 
to the electorate, registering voters, and by 
voting. The persons who wield economic power 
are not elected, but we still get to "vote" with 
our feet, and at the checkout counter. Strikes 
and boycotts are traditional ways of infiuencing 
policies of corporations, but we can also write 
letters to corporate executives, participate in 
stockholder resolutions, and advocate economic 
justice in other ways. And since all institutions 
depend on social acceptance for their continued 
existence, modifying public attitudes even just 
by talking with friends and neighbors has a 
potential for affecting institutions. 


To the Leader: Encourage the group to consider 
the realities of getting involved in public issues 
and advocating certain public policies or govern- 
mental actions. Ask whether individuals in the 
group have ever worked or acted in the public 
sphere because of Christian or moral commit- 
ments. How do they feel about their ex- 
periences? 


2. Ministry in Public Affairs 

If the congregation is to seek social change 
for the sake of justice, it must be empowered to 
act with conviction to influence public decision- 
makers, lifting up the biblical/ethical values of 
justice, sustainability and community-building as 
the responsibility of municipal, county, state and 
national governments, working in partnership 
with "private" groups. 


A local congregation has several levels of 
entrance into this area of work: 


Individual members run for public office 
and/or work for candidates and advocate for 
issues that build Shalom. 


Members participate in any of several 
networks to influence legislation and public 


policy by means of letter-writing, meetings with 
public officials, phone calls, and network-forma- 
tion. 


Members appear at local hearings and 
government bodies to speak on behalf of legis- 
lation or concerns. (The governing board of the 
congregation may officially appoint them as its 
respresentatives at such occasions.) 


The local congregation sponsors candidates' 
forums, community meetings, and gatherings 
focused around the burning issues facing a 
neighborhood or community. 


The congregation's governing board, pastor, 
or other organization issues a policy statement 
to the community on a major issue it wishes to 
address. This will inform, create debate, en- 
courage others, and give a context for further 
political action. 


The chureh supports community coalitions 
of persons and organizations which are working 
This support can be financial, moral, or even 
officially as a participating party. | 


Church members speak directly with state 
and national-level candidates or public officials 
regarding the church's position on particular 
issues. 


The local church studies social policy 
statements of, and offers resolutions and over- 
tures to, regional and national units of the 
church which speak to the issues of concern. 


Make lists on newsprint or blackboard of 
the dangers and principles that members of the 
group recognize as applying to the advocacy 
efforts of Christians. 


Dangers Principles 


Take some time alone to respond to the 
questions below, then come back together to 
share them, seeking to reach some consensus as a 


group. 
a. What and for whom do we advocate? 


b. What changes do we seek? What is the 
vision beyond the issue? 


c. If we seek to act beyond self-interest 
polities, what is our interest? How do we 
deal with conflicts when the self-interests 
of our members are involved? 
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At a recent national IMPACT briefing in 
Washington, D.C., a U.S. Representative spoke to 
the gathering about her perceptions of public 
policy advocacy by church people. She, a 
Christian, spoke warmly and with obvious ap- 
preciation of folk who came to her advocating 
policy changes for the common good. The 
Congresswoman reported that in most cases 
these citizens were quite different from the 
usual constituents or lobbyists who visited her. 
The faith-community perspective embodies 
values and styles qualitatively different from 
others. Among them are: 


*** A global outlook which encompassed a 
concern for all one's sisters and brothers in all 
places, not just the single-issue or private in- 
terest of a few. 


*** Advocacy for others, especially the poor, 
oppressed, rejected, powerless in society -- 
instead of for one's own interest or privilege. 


*** Often articulated was a stated and inten- 
tional connection between the biblical/ethical 
grounds for justice and peace, and the particular 
issue or cause at hand. 


*** In most cases there had been sufficient 
advance preparation to provide a competency in 
the subject under consideration, presented within 
a global context and shaped by a vision of 
Shalom. 


The study group may wish to discuss this 
experience of a U.S. Representative. What light 
does this shed on the question raised earlier: 
How do the people of God engage in public policy 
advocacy differently from others? What espe- 
cially can the church contribute to public policy 
debate? Think of examples when it is helpful for 
the church to emphasize the values of justice, 
stewardship, and community in dialogue with 
legislators and government executives. 


3. Decision-Making on Advocacy 

To the Leader: Post four sheets of newsprint, 
each with one of the following labels at the top: 
Local; Regional; National; International. 


First Step. Suggest specific public issues needing 
Christian advocacy today. Ask one or two 
members of the group to do some advance 
"scouting" of denominational and ecumenical 
public policy concerns, and to summarize briefly. 
List each suggestion, on newsprint sheets under 
the appropriate heading, without discussion ex- 
cept for clarification. (Someone, for example, 
might say, "I believe steps should be taken to 
help Latin Americans and Africans become food 


self-sufficient instead of export-cropping." You 
would identify this as an issue for the "Interna- 
tional" sheet and write it there. If someone else 
says, "Let's apply'the same logic to our state and 
community," it would be listed under "Regional" 
and "Local.") Get the issues listed quickly -- in 
15 minutes or so. 


Second Step. Now each person will work alone 
for about 10 minutes, considering the issues 
listed on the newsprint sheets. The goal of this 
step is to choose one issue to focus on personally 
during the remainder of this session and through 
the following days. 


Study the list of advocacy issues that your 
group has written on newsprint, choosing issues 
from each of the four categories as your personal 
interests move you. As you do so, apply the 
following questions or criteria to each issue. 
Make notes in the spaces provided. 


A. If this issue were dealt with successfully, how 
important would it be in serving the three 
primary shalom valuer? (See Chap. I) 


B. What specific action(s) does this issue call 
for? (If it remains too general, where can I turn 
for action advice?) 


C. How much time, energy, commitment, and 
people will it take to succeed on this issue? 
What organizations are working on this policy 
concern? 


D. How immediately and directly does this issue 
affect your life? 


E. Under what conditions is this issue likely to 
unite a group of people working on it? 


F. Who are your opponents on this issue? How 
strong are they, and what tactics are they using 
or are they likely to use? 
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Add other criteria that are important to you. In 
light of the criteria, begin to decide which of the 
advocacy issues is most important to you to do 
something about. Take your time and do not 
decide hastily. Consult someone else in the 
group if you have questions or need more data, 
but make up your own mind. When you are 
ready, write in the space below . 


The advocacy issue that I choose to do something 
about is: 


List below some of the things you might do right 
away to act on this issue. After you have made a 
list of as many actions as you can think of, star 
the one you will commit yourself to do first. In 
following through on this you have begun to add 
advocacy to your style of life! 


Third Step. Pair up with one other individual in 
the group. The two of you are to be consultants 
to each other. 


Share with your partner what you have 
done in Step 2: the issue you chose, the criteria 
or considerations you thought most important, 
and what you have decided to do in the coming 
week. Ask your partner for his/her comments. 
Have you been realistic? Have you overlooked 
something important? Does your partner have 
any ideas or suggestions you haven't thought of? 


After the first member of a pair has shared 
his/her choice and gotten counsel from the other, 
the partners switch roles. 


To the Leader: Take a 5-10 minute break before 
proceeding. If you like, have the whole group do 
some physical exercises or some other short 
"light and lively." 


4. Town Meeting 
To the Leader: As presiding officer of the town 
meeting, call the full group to order. 


As individuals you have committed your- 
selves to advocacy during the coming week. The 
purpose of the meeting is to determine whether 
there are issues or concerns for which, together 
as a group you wish to become advocates. 


Next go around the room and, in turn, state 
concisely the issue you have chosen and the 
action you will take during the course of the 
week. Listen carefully and note the issues for 
which you share concern with others, 


The issues to be addressed, whether those 
of helping and service or social change efforts, 
need to be chosen with insight and care. No 
local congregation can do everything. Empower- 
ment in a church's social ministry is enhanced 
when goals have a chance of being met and folks 
feel a sense of accomplishment and effective- 
ness. Some initial questions in helping people 
select issues on which to work might be these: 


---Is the issue neglected by others, so that if not 
dealt with by us, may not be addressed at all? 
The chureh should be willing to dig into un- 
popular social issues. Faithfulness to Jesus our 
Lord may require it of us. 


---Is the issue concrete and manageable, lending 
itself to the development of a specific action- 
plan? Is it focused sufficiently so as to be 
clearly defined? Or is the goal fuzzy or over- 
whelming? 


---Are there available resources and allies for 
acting on this concern? How is the larger church 
engaging this issue? 


Checklist of Criteria 
for selecting priority social ministry concerns: 


__ Serious and Pervasive Condition 
__ Demands Christian Ethical Response 
Neglected by Powers and Authorities 
__ Most Urgent to Poor and Vulnerable 
__Also Middle Class Interest 
__Arouses Broad Community Concern 
__ Has both Global and Local Dimensions 
__Has Concrete and Manageable Handles 
__A Denominational or Ecumenical Priority 
__Chance to Make a Systemic Difference as well 
as to Meet a Service Need 
__ Will Elicit Resources of the Congregation 
__ Talent __Money 
_ Leader's Support __Members' Energy 
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Any neighborhood-parish, county-regional, or 
national-international issue that meets most of 
these criteria may become a priority concern for 
congregational ministry. 


The town meeting must now decide which 
of the following three routes to take: 


A. No Consensus. The issues and actions chosen 
by individuals are so different and distinct that 
group consensus on any issue does not seem 
possible. In this case, the meeting might 
actually end ahead of schedule, perhaps enabling 
individuals to go home and get started on their 
advocacy actions. 


B. Subgroupings. While the group as a whole 
does not seem to be tending toward a common 
advocacy, subgroupings are. If, for example, two 
of you have chosen national policy on food 
stamps as your concern and another has chosen 
opposition to "junk foods," the three of you might 
become a subgroup -- to explore your common 
concerns and discover whether you might support 
each other in your planned actions or take a 
modified or additional action together. The 
subgroup might need to make plans for a meeting 
during the week. If subgroupings are the route 
chosen, it is desirable for everyone to become 
involved in a group with at least one other 
person. 


C. Common Focus. The whole group finds a 
common focus for public policy action and 
chooses to do something about it. In this event, 
be careful to make sure that a clear consensus on 
direction is expressed and that persons who see 
problems in the way the group is headed have 
opportunity to express themselves. Also, be sure 
to note any social mission priorities the congre- 
gation has already established and consider how 
the common focus proposed here relates to the 
existing mission priority. 


Members may now take on individual as- 
signments in regard to the group project. The 
group may decide to have some special meetings 
in order to follow through on advocacy plans. A 
committee of the governing board of the cong- 
regation might be a mechanism for collaboration. 
Don't overlook resource people in your pres- 
bytery, district, association, diocese, or region. 


After you have decided which course of 
action is appropriate for your group, spend the 
rest of the time allocated for this section 
working together or as small groups on the issue 
you have selected. 


5. Involving the Congregation 

In the space below try to assess your 
congregation's awareness of and commitment to 
public policy advocacy, through response to the 
following questions: 


1. How does your pastoral and governing board 
leadership support this kind of mission outreach? 
Do the leaders of the congregation share a 
consensus that this is normal, legitimate mission 
activity? 


2. List the ways that your congregation 
presently engages in public policy ministry. 


3. Who in your congregation plans for study/ac- 
tion to followup your denomination's statements 
on social policy issues? 


4. Which persons in your congregation are in 
strategic places to influence public policy? 


Invite a governmental representative to 
share with the members of the congrega- 
tion his or her experience as an advocate of 
social justice. Look for a School Board 
member, a City Council member, a state 


legislator, a member of Congress. If that 
person is a member of your congregation, 
consider using him or her for a "Minute for 
Mission" in the service of worship or to 
meet members at a table during a coffee 
hour following worship. 





What do we really mean by the term 
"public policy advocacy" being used so freely in 
this section? First, an advocate is one who 
pleads the cause of another, standing with 
another, and being indentified actively on behalf 
of another. God is presented throughout scrip- 
ture as an advocate for all persons, especially 
the vulnerable, marginal, and poor. ". . .the Lord 
maintains the cause of the afflicted, and ex- 
ecutes justice for the needy." (Psalm 140:12 
RSV) In the Gospels Jesus is presented as an 
advocate for women, despised ones, publie sin- 
ners, and the poor. We are called as followers of 
Christ to join the same activity, to take up God's 
work of seeking justice for all, empowering the 
poor and marginal peoples near and far. In the 
words of Christians as Advocates, a 1982 primer 
published by the American Lutheran Chruch, 


"The Bible also indicates that God's will for 
the whole of humanity is an order of 
shalom, a Hebrew word signifying well- 
being and wholeness resulting from the 
combination of Peace with Justice. Thus, 
we advocate not only for those who are at 
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society's margins economically and politi- 
eally, but also for the needs of the whole 
human family seen together. We seek a 
way of greater justice and peace for all of 
us who share this planet. And finally, we 
advocate for those who are voiceless be- 
cause they are yet unborn — future genera- 
tions of humankind to whom we bequeath a 
world. 


"To the greatest possible extent, our ad- 
vocacy should be done with those for whom 
we speak. Seldom are they totally voice- 
less or without power, however limited it 
may be. To presume to speak for others 
without their own involvement, when that 


is possible, would be paternalistic in the 
extreme. Often our advocacy is a matter 
of amplifying, making louder, a word which 
the poor are already speaking. . ." 


The statement above embodies direct con- 
sideration of the three biblical/ethical values 
which permeate this manual. Public policy 
advocacy for the church should be carried out in 
the spirit of sufficiency -- helping those at the 
margins of society; sustainability -- interest in 
bequeathing a world to the yet unborn; and 
solidarity -- inclusion of the needs of the whole 
human family, and methods of community 
building. 


A CONGREGATION IN PUBLIC MINISTRY 


A congregation near a major Eastern city 
over a period of years centered its mission 
enterprise on publie policy ministry. Its 
pastor and governing board saw this as a 
role it ought to play in its community, 
since the other churches of the area were 
quiescent on these matters. A core group 
of people were the catalyst for the involve- 
ment of the entire congregation in a 
variety of levels of participation. The 
congregation's mission objectives, in fact, 
were Stated in terms of witness for social 
change. There are two specific stories 
within this context for consideration now: 


1. The community in which the church was 
located was chosen as the site for a hostel 
for mentally retarded adults, part of a 
state-wide deinstitutionalization effort in 
mental hygiene. The pastor and leaders 
were contacted by state officials to assist 
in the acceptance of the hostel by the 
community, since there had been a long 
history of often violent community re- 
sponse in other communities. That was 
true for the neighborhood adjacent to the 
proposed hostel, but the members of the 


Notice the holistic response of this congre- 
gation to the critical community crisis: 


— Pastoral leadership was actively supportive 


— The congregation, because of its previous 
history of public witness, was chosen by state 
government as its advocate and community ally. 


— The pastoral concern for the mentally retarded 
adults was central, as well as pastoral interest in 
neighbors and community. 


— Community organizing was carried out directly 
by this congregation, calling together neighbors 
and enlisting community support. 


congregation responded by gathering to- 
gether neighbors for calm discussion, by 
contacting residents and enlisting support, 
and by a statement of public welcome by 
the church's governing board. 


The crucial response by the congre- 
gation was in public policy advocacy. The 
governing board appointed a member to 
speak on behalf of the congregation at the 
Town Board Hearing dealing with the town 
government's approval of the hostel's 
placement, as required by ordinance. This 
church member, himself a parent of a 
mentally retarded child, spoke eloquently 
and convincingly of the human issues in- 
volved, the lack of danger to the commu- 
nity, and the nature of mental illness itself. 
He had been called on first at the hearing, 
and the church's statement set a positive 
tone of acceptance which influenced the 
whole evening, which later brought angry 
and fearful remarks by some residents. 
The ordinance was passed, the hostel be- 
came a reality, and years later has found 
wide acceptance in that town. 





— The church's governing body issued a public 
statement of welcome for the new residents, 
providing a base on which its individual members 
could then operate. 


— The church was present, through its appointed 
spokesperson, in public policy formation at the 
Town Board meeting. 


— The spokesperson was adequately prepared, 
spoke out of personal experience, and lifted up 
the biblical/ethical values of Sufficiency and 
Solidarity in clear, supportive ways. 


The study group is encouraged to respond 
to this story, supplying additional comment and 
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reaction. Notice the integrative manner of the 
congregation's response: pastoral care, commu- 
nity organization, and public policy advocacy. 


2. The second instructive experience of 
the congregation arose out of a deep 
concern for proposed Federal Budget cuts 
in human services proposed a few years 
ago. The core group began a thorough 
study of the proposed budget and its impact 
upon the needs of people in the region of 
the Congressional District. One member, a 
school teacher, investigated the effect of a 
cut in Title I educational funds in the 
school district in which she taught. A 
second member, a staff worker in a housing 
services agency, researched the impact of 
cuts in federal housing funds on the lives of 
people she saw daily in her work. Another 
person, long interested in hunger, inter- 
viewed staff workers at the social services 
agency about the changes in Food Stamp 
legislation, and what that would mean to 
present recipients. A fourth person, parti- 
cularly interested in legal matters, found 
out from the local Legal Aid offices what 
the cut-backs would mean for clients there. 
Finally, the pastor did research on the 
military portion of the proposed Federal 
Budget, discovering large increases in nu- 
clear weapons development requiring mas- 
sive funding for years to come. 

After some six weeks of preparation, 
the group called the local Congressman for 


It is not for us to report whether the 
group's faithful witness brought about any change 
in the Representative's votes. Immediate, short- 
term effects are seldom experienced in such 
work. It is enough to record the following 
elements of this story of public policy advocacy: 


1. The church members were thoroughly pre- 
pared and competent. 


2. The preparation included not only theory and 
social analysis, but the stories and experience of 
people in need, and the effect of a vote by the 
Congressman upon their lives. 


3. The members, in their presentation, appealed 
to the Congressman's self-interest, reminding 
him that the persons being cited were his 
constituents. 


4. Ethical values were raised, and from the 
beginning the group identified itself as the 
ehureh. 


Let the group ponder ways in which the 
congregation can embody publie ministry. 


an appointment at one of his home offices 
during a brief Washington recess. The 
group from the church came to the con- 
ference, introduced themselves as local 
church members and constituents there, 
representing many others. Each member 
took no more than three minutes, carefully 
documenting for the Representative ex- 
actly what the proposed Federal Budget 
cuts would mean in the lives of human 
beings in the Congressional district. This 
was done concretely, citing Mr. X and Mrs. 
Z, ete. The pastor then spoke of the 
proposed transfer of these funds to the 
increased development of new nuclear wea- 
pons, of the impact of these expenditures 
on the budget for years to come, and the 
ethical issue of the arms race vs. genuine 
human needs. 

Two aides of the U.S. Representative 
took copious notes during this presentation, 
requested information on the sources of 
this analysis being made, and asked nu- 
merous questions. The Representative lis- 
tened intently, expressed appreciation at 
the amount of preparation having been 
done and the level of competence of the 
group. In fact, the Representative invited 
the group to come back next season, and 
accepted the pastor's invitation to lunch. 


5. The presentations were fine-tuned, honed for 
orevity and concreteness, and the members were 
ready with sources and answers to questions. 


6. The group was prepared to follow-up this visit 
with future contacts and monitoring of the 
Representative's response. 


Questions for Discussion 

How important is it for us to know of our ef- 
fectiveness and success? By what means does 
our congregation carry out a faithful witness 
in public affairs? What changes of habit do 
we envision? 


Effective public policy advocacy takes 
careful homework and group effort. Fortunately, 
there are excellent networks, both ecumenical 
and coalitional, which provide competent guid- 
ance on current social policy questions. It is 
urgent for local church leaders to bring the 
congregation into this ministry as well. 
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6. Exploring Ecumenical Public 
Information/Action Networks 


What are the effective ecumenical public policy 
action networks in this State or Congressional 
District? 


What do these networks emphasize in their public 
policy issue concerns? 


How do these networks differ in their religious 
constituencies? 


What tools do they provide members of the 
network to enable efficient, effective advocacy? 


How do we enlist and support church members to 
participate in the public policy activity of these 
networks? 


In some situations it works best to get the 
attention of the congregation for a specific issue 
pending before a governmental body. Maybe the 
School Board is considering the closing of a 
neighborhood school, or the city government is 
debating what to do about loss of federal 
revenue, or the State Legislature is allocating 
block grants for social programs. Select an issue 
that relates directly and immediately to the 
large issues of eco-justice. Share that issue with 
members of the congregation, providing specific 
information through handouts and at convenient 
times and places make available paper, enve- 
lopes, and addresses for letter-writing. 


Offer opportunities to members of the 
congregation to go for visits to legislators or 
legislative bodies. The most effective agents for 
legislative advocacy are not pamphlets or man- 
uals, but groups that are already organized for 
such efforts. Make contact with such groups and 
learn from them. Join them, as appropriate. 
Two nationally organized groups that operate in 
the area of economic justice and that are 
excellent models for legislative advocacy are: 
Bread for the World, 6411 Chillum Place NW, 
Washington, DC 20012; and IMPACT, 100 Mary- 
land Ave. NE, Washington, DC 20002. Both 
organizations have local networks in congres- 
sional districts, enabling fast action when phone 
ealls and letters are urgently needed. Member- 
ship in these groups provides a local activity with 


a monthly newsletter of information about issues 
pending before Congress, as well as background 
information about issues. 


Some states have IMPACT organizations 
that focus on state legislative issues. Find out 
from the national IMPACT organization or your 
denomination's regional office whether your 
state has such an organization and its address. 


Keeping Commitment on the Front Burner 

The congregation's commitment to work 
for eco-justice through legislative advocacy will 
most likely be kept strong if there is a small, 
devoted group that keeps very active. Such 
persons will be most effective if they are 
members of Bread for the World, IMPACT, or a 
regional public policy action group. Such persons 
need to meet regularly and to make regular 
presentations to the congregation about legis- 
lative issues. They need to give members of the 
congregation frequent opportunities for letter- 
writing, visits, and phone calls. 


The church's political ministry requires the 
long-haul commitment, a vision of Shalom and a 
responsible style of dialogue and communication. | 


Wrapping It Up 

In quietness let the group recite this 
excerpt from Thomas Merton's "Letter To A 
Young Activist" from Thomas Merton: Prophet in 
the Belly of a Paradox, by Jim Forest. 


Do not depend on the hope of results. 
When you are doing the sort of work you 
have taken on, essentially an apostolic 
work, you may have to face the fact that 
your work will be apparently worthless and 
even achieve no result at all, if not results 
opposite to what you expect...the big 
results are not in your hands or mine. They 
suddenly happen and we can share in them; 
but there is no point in building our lives on 
this personal satisfaction... 


The real hope, then, is not in something we 
think we can do, but in God who is making 
something good out of it in some way we 
cannot see. If we can do God's will, we will 
be helping in this process...I will keep you 
in my prayers. 


Advance Assignment for Section VII B. EMPOWERING 


Everyone: Read 1., "Dealing with Powerlessness." 


Leader: Summarize your congregation's current mission statement and community profile 
when beginning 4., "Doing Community Analysis." In 5., "Exploring Models of Empowerment," 
be prepared to describe how that mission is being carried out in the larger community. 
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B. Empowering 


Objective of Session: To explore several dimensions of empowerment, to assesscommunity need, to 
affirm what the congregation is already doing in social ministry, and to develop the congregation's 
strategy of social mission. 


Session Plan Suggested Time 
. Dealing with Powerlessness 15 min. 
2. Exercise in Envisioning 15 min. 
. Evangelism and Social Ministry 10 min. 
Developing a Strategy of Social Mission 


. Doing Community Analysis 20 min. 

. Exploring Models of Empowerment 30 min. 

. Forming Community Alliances and 20 min. 
Utilizing Congregational Assets 


. Deciding Next Steps in a Whole Publie Ministry 15 min. 


1. Dealing With Powerlessness 

The entire Christian story, from biblical 
events to the new reformation of our time, can 
be seen as God's empowerment of the powerless. 
Exodus, return from Exile, Incarnation and Pen- 
tecost, as well as periodic renewal of the church 
in the world, witness to the centrality of God's 
purpose to empower humanity. 


In the Bible, there are generally two kinds 
of powerless people; those who are afflicted with 
poverty, homelessness, or disease, and those who 
are denied power by economic, political and 
religious systems. They were powerless either 
because of deprivation and affliction, or because 
of external forces. 


The poor and the sick are most obviously 
powerless, but there is another set of relatively 
privileged, yet powerless people. They have 
money and political clout, like Nicodemus who 
came to see Jesus in the middle of the night. 
There were governors, like Pilate, and members 
of ruling parties who could order many things 
done, arrange for many more things to happen, 
but still in many situations they were powerless. 
They were people of wealth like Zacchaeus, who 
did not have the power to make friends, like the 
rich young ruler, powerless to change his life- 
style. They were people in the power structure 
who, like the Centurion, had some power over 
others, but before still others had almost no 
power. All of them faced situations of power- 
lessness. 


Our Faith Story is also about empowering 
whole communities of people as well as indi- 
viduals, the worn-out Elijah running for his life 
before Jezebel and a whole captive people in 
Babylon, a frightened Jacob preparing to meet 





his brother whom he has wronged and a be- 
wildered company of disciples hiding for their 
lives. 


All of us are in need of empowerment -- 
the haves and the have-nots, the strong and the 
weak, women and men, youth and age. The great 
task of the church can be defined as that of 
bearing witness to the grace of God which 
empowers, sustains, and gives hope. That shapes 
every local congregation's agenda. Is that not 
what preaching, teaching, fellowship, meeting 
and eating, and social ministry/evangelism is all 
about? 


Since all are in need of empowering, it 
includes those who are denied power by the 
systems of oppression, by poverty and disease, by 
racism and exploitation. This is the majority of 
humankind, the two-thirds world of poor coun- 
tries and "third world poor" in the U.S. 


But the powerful also need empowerment 
for the sake of the shalom of the world. Those 
on top -- affluent and in control of the systems 
that run the world -- need the saving grace of 
God surely as much as do the helpless. It isn't 
until the Pharisee in the parable sees his own 
need for grace that true empowerment happens. 
So this includes all of us in churches. 


Empowerment for Shalom is empowerment 
for and with and for the sake of the other -- all 
sisters and brothers throughout the earth, both 
the near and distant neighbor whom we are 
called to love. 


Whether it is an individual or a group, the 
first and overriding characteristic of the faithful 
use of power might be called "Shalom" empower- 
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ment. Power over others is not given, but power 
with and for others is — a shared power to heal, 
to do justice, to make peace. 


Shalom empowerment, which is the great 
social goal of each congregation, involves doing 
justice and making peace. Often it takes the 
form of economic justice. It seeks enough of 
both material and spiritual gifts for everyone. It 
reaches out for the good of another. It addresses 
not only the conditions in which persons find 
themselves -- poverty, hunger, discrimination -- 
but also seeks to alter political and economic 
systems to deal with underlying causes of 
injustice. Shalom empowerment is concerned 
with the whole inhabited earth, with new com- 
munity in the global village. It is deeply 
spiritual, drawing upon the intended purposes of 
God the Creator-Deliverer-Redeemer for sus- 
tenance and hope. 


Shalom empowerment, which we seek both 
for church and the world, requires a vision of the 
future. Such a vision of shalom -- imagining the 
world as God wills it to be -- is essential in order 
to keep faith and to avoid "burn-out." Vision not 
only sustains the long journey, but it pulls us 
toward itself. To envision the future enables us 
to actually move toward it. It also helps in 
integrating the small steps we take into the 
longer-term goals and purposes we envision. 


Why do people feel powerless? 

Not only are large numbers of people 
around the world denied power by political and 
economie systems that oppress and keep them 
powerless; it is also true that many of us, who 
often have resources and connections still feel 
quite powerless. What are some of the causes of 
our atrophy, passivity, and fatalism? Our consi- 
derations of empowering will need to face and 
address these conditions. Let us name a few, and 
you may add others: 


—> For some it is a spiritual problem, a lack of 
faith and hope in a God big enough to 
overcome evil and to reconcile the world. 


—> Our passivity may be due to a lack of 
supportive community of people with whom 
we can identify; little sense of solidarity 
and common cause, leaving each of us 
feeling alone and vulnerable. A sense of 
helplessness often takes hold because of 
scale paralysis. What can one person do? 
we hear being said. This is sometimes 
called "psychice numbing," an inner defense 
we eStablish to keep from being seemingly 
overwhelmed. 


— Some are not certain about the church's 
proper functions in social ministry. Others 
tend to wait for answers to prayer, and still 
others believe that the church should be 
concerned with only "spiritual" salvation of 
individual souls. 


—> A lack of confidence can be fostered by 
inadequate learning or information plus 
undeveloped skill. When one is not sure of 
the topic, an opponent can be most intimi- 
dating. 


—> Sometimes good people who want to act for 
justice and peace simply don't know how to 
proceed. Lacking experience in social 
action, they are stymied and immobilized, 
needing a patient and caring leader. 


Beyond this, however, there is a sense of 
powerlessness even among those church members 
who do want to reform systems and structures in 
society, but are not enabled to become active. 
In our time of giant corporate structures, con- 
centrated wealth and power among relatively 
few in the population, big government and 
complex systems of laws, ordinances and regula- 
tions, and a deference to professionals, politi- 
cians, and executives -- in all these ways the 
public tends to turn over power and decision- 
making and image-framing to those who, after 
all, ought to know what they are doing. Do we 
act the same way in the church, forfeiting our 
responsibility in deference to the bishop, the 
church executive, the pastor, the lay leader? 


Lyle Schaller, in Activating the Passive 
Church, suggests the following: 


"Perhaps the most common source of pas- 
sivity in a congregation is the effect of the 
sense of mission's being eroded and re- 
placed by a priority on institutional self- 
preservation...Another common cause of 
passivity is the orientation toward today 
and tomorrow gradually being replaced 
with an increasingly strong orientation to- 
ward the past...One of the most interesting 
eauses of passivity is the existence of a 
network of criteria for self-evaluation that 
causes the members to view this congre- 
gation as small, weak, inept, unfaithful, 
unsuccessful, dull, uninteresting, dying or 
without a future...." 


What factors of this kind keep your congre- 
gation from confident, hopeful social engage- 
ment? 
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Admitting powerlessness is not easy for 
churches with members who are affluent and 
well-connected in society. It is hardly surprising 
that the greatest expressions of empowerment in 
the church today are seen among the poor and 
oppressed Christians. They know more readily 
their powerlessness. Such is the case in the New 
Testament: "Consider your call, brothers and 
sisters; not many of you were powerful, not many 
were of noble birth..." (I Cor. 1:26f), said by a 
man who had, painfully, to face his weakness so 
that he could undertake an empowering ministry. 


So the first task of the Church underscored 
by the biblical record is to face honestly and 
searchingly our own powerlessness -- especially 
if we are rich -- to enable our congregation to 
become spirited and empowering. 


2. An Exercise in Envisioning the Future 

Let the members of the group jot down, 
either in the space below or on newsprint in full 
view, descriptions of a future Shalom for the 
world. Be as concrete and specific as you can. 
Do not let your doubts condition your vision. Be 
as hopeful as you possibly can. Your description 
should indicate what the conditions of a global 
Shalom would be. Put down what ought to be! 


YOUR VISION OF A FUTURE SHALOM 


Now divide into pairs and share your hopes. 
Underline common agreements and try to 
specify several steps you believe are neces- 
sary to take in order to reach the Shalom 
vision. 


Steps - 


Finally, as time permits, let each pair of 
persons share both the description of the 
desired future and some steps necessary to 
achieve it. Let the group respond. 
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3. The Assumed Polarities of Evangelism 
vs. Social Witness 

Another vital issue which needs to be faced 
in many congregations as we clear away obstruc- 
tions and get about our prophetic witness of 
social ministry is an abstract and false polarity 
between evangelical ministry and social mission. 
You know how the false choices are put, such 
aSc 

personal é---> social 

spiritual <---> material 

inward journey <---> outward journey 

evangelism <---> social action 

individual <---> corporate 


The continuing effort to set these apart 
from one another uses up immense energy and 
consumes endless debate in our churehes. They 
represent one more attempt to compart- 
mentalize faithful living and to narrow the scope 
of God's grace. 


Evangelism and social ministry are rather 
ways of viewing the different facets of one 
truth. To bear faithful witness to Jesus Christ is 
always to declare and demonstrate the call of 
the Gospel to belong to Christ even while acting 
in church and world as light, leaven, and salt. It 
should not be either/or! 


Is this dilemma a problem for your 
congregation? Are there at least these two 
viewpoints held strongly against one 


another? What efforts have been made to 
overcome these polarities and to enlarge 
the vision and inclusiveness of church 
members? 





Hear these voices: 


"To be converted is to commit oneself to 
the struggle for the liberation of the 
oppressed, and to commit oneself lucidly, 
realistically, and concretely. This con- 
version is the touchstone of all spiritu- 
ality." (Gustavo Gutierrez) 


"To be converted is to know and experience 
the fact that, contrary to the laws of 
physics, we can stand straight, according to 
the Lord's teaching, only when our center 
of gravity is outside ourselves...for lifting 
the burdens of victims." (Jim Wallis) 


Empowerment for a ministry of shalom begins by 
hearing good news to the poor and powerless. 
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Developing a Strategy of Social Mission 


4. Doing Community Analysis 

Empowerment in social ministry comes in 
part by carefully profiling or describing the 
conditions and environment in which the church 
witnesses to God's loving justice. Without 
benefit of the homework that goes into a 
community analysis, members may become frus- 
trated and confused about the task, the congre- 
gation's limitations and opportunities, the goal of 
involvement, or how the congregation can imple- 
ment the social responsibilities it identified. 


A fresh statement of the church's social 
mission, within the framework of an overall 
mission study, should occur every few years. A 
statement of the congregation's mission in 
society might include these components: 


— Define the church's goal and roles in society, 
building on theological statements of your de- 
nomination. 


— Summarize available demographic information 
about the region and community. 


— Prepare a profile of church members -- sex, 
age, location, involvements 


— Using community interviews, describe how 
residents of the parish view the community and 
its problems. 


— Identify several social conditions that demand 
attention in light of Christian ethical vision and 
values, and are important and actionable locally. 


— Select two or three focused emphases for 
concentrated attention by the congregation 
during the next two years. 


— Specify how the congregation can support 
community involvement in response to these 
issues. 


COMMUNITY DISCOVERY INVENTORY 


Purpose: The Inventory on pp. 112-113 is designed to help a congregation: 
— reflect upon member's perceptions about themselves and about others who come from 


different backgrounds; 


— become aware of the geographic community in which the church is located; 
— identify points of conflict and/or need in the church and the community; 


— make decisions to act. 


Assumptions 


— À congregation can identify certain very specific difficulties faced by a given community. 
(For example, many youth are in trouble with authorities.) These identifiable difficulties can 
be related to more general conditions existing in the community. (For example, youth in 
trouble with authorities may be part of an unsolved unemployment condition.) Lying behind 
specific difficulties and the general conditions that cause them are major social dynamics. In 
our society racism, classism, sexism, and ageism place certain individuals at a constant 
disadvantage. These are fundamental ways of thinking and acting which operate at an 


unconscious as well as conscious level. 


(For example, the social dynamie of racism may 


explain why, in a given community, a large proportion of unemployed youth are members of a 


particular racial group.) 


Goals: A basic purpose of study will be to determine, as a congregation or as individual church 


members, to act toward specific goals: 


— Decisions for action are most effective when they recognize the social dynamics at work but 


concentrate action upon basic conditions. 


— Plans for action need to break down assumptions of superiority or inferiority by involving 
participants together in peer relationships in which each person and group is seen to have 


special contributions. 


Specific information is needed before decisions to act can be made. The following 
inventory provides a method of focusing on information gathering. 
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COMMUNITY DISCOVERY INVENTORY 


Name of Your Church 


Address 

A. Congregation Description: Rural__; Small Town________; Sub-urban________; City 

Number of members___. How old is the church? k. What is the largest age group? 

What is the racial composition?(Give numbers.) ———— . Native American___; African American ; 
Asian___; Hispanic 

B. Community Profile: Population . Approximate numbers of racial-ethnic people: Native 
Americans raser AfricanwAmerncans. =; Asa PES DATE 


Variety of Caucasians 

Other groups: 

Which groups have not been immigrants? 

If there are newly arrived immigrants, are there contacts with them? 
What are the major industries in your community? 


What are the most influential business enterprises? 





Are there industries and businesses from overseas countries in your area? 
What is the interaction of the local community with the wider geographic area in which it is placed?_ 





C. Religious Profile: List religious faiths represented in your community. 

(Give percentages of people or numbers of houses of worship.) 

Protestant/Reformed ; Protestant/Evangelical__.._; Orthodox____; Roman Catholic_____; 
; Muslim____; Others 

Is your congregation part of a cluster of churches in your community? 

Are there cooperative events and ventures?___——. What kinds?__ 





Jewish 





Is there a council of churches in your community? ——— . Region? 
How does your church cooperate in its work? 
Are there interreligious/ecumenical occasions for joint work on issues and for worship? 


D. What are the major issues of today recognized by your congregation and other churches nearby?_ 
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E. What social conditions affect your community and county? 
1. Sustenance 
What is the pattern of poverty and hunger in your county? 











Identify some promising community responses to the hungry. 


What other local food and nutrition problems concern you? 





2. Housing 


What percent of your community pays more than 25% of income for housing? How does income affect 





quality of housing available in your community? 
For whom is new housing construction targeted? 
What steps are being taken to provide affordable mortgages? 
To counteract high rents? 
What is being done to help homeless people? 








3. Employment 


How many persons are unemployed or underemployed in your community? What resources are 


there in your community to assist unemployed persons and to create jobs? 























What kinds of work concerns do church members express? 





4. Health Care 

How many health care facilities are there in your community? What resources are available at costs low-income 
people can afford? 
What are the priorities of the community health board? 
Who serves on this board? 

Specify the major public health problems in your area. 
Are there links between these health problems & contaminated water and air? 








5. Education 
What percent of local high school students drop-out? — Why? 
How many racial/ethnic people on the Education Board? On the public library board? 

How do the schools & libraries facilitate social education? 

















How many private & church-sponsored schools locally? ——— How many are inclusive? Percent 
of all children enrolled 


F Further Issues 
What other issues and conditions have emerged as you have engaged in this study? 
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The Community Discovery Inventory only begins to open up the subject of social need in the 
congregation's larger "parish". Next steps would be for group members, working in teams, to explore 
ways that others in the community are already taking initiative to meet particular needs for 
employment, food, education, health care, and housing. It is important to pay special attention to 
community groups that give voice to or advocate for those most in need. 


How are members of the congregation involved in these community responses? 


5. Exploring Models of Empowerment 


Now that we have a picture of community needs, and some current patterns of response, how 


ean the congregation become effectively engaged? 


Let us assess and affirm what your congregation is already doing in ministry with powerless 


and disregarded people, both locally and globally. 


Models of Social Empowerment 


Affirming Your Congregation 


Here will be a brief description 
of what this facet of public 
ministry involves. 


Here you will briefly comment 

on ways members engage 

in this level of public witness/social 
ministry, or possible initiatives 

to take next. 





Members volunteer for community social service 
ministries, directly or through agencies and 
organizations locally. Example: membership in 
the local grange, counselling at family center, 
tutoring. Helping with direct food assistance, or 
other crisis ministry. 


Laity engage in empowering social ministry in 
the work scene, both in relation with colleagues 
and through the content of the work itself. 
Example: union membership, advocacy with poor 
through one's work, humanizing and democra- 
tizing the workplace. 


Members accept positions of governance and 
leadership, both in relation to occupation and as 
community volunteers. Example: running for 
public office, serving on agency board, leadership 
in community housing group, member of gov- 
erning board of congregation, ete. 


Clergy leaders in the community as representa- 
tive of faith and congregation. Example: board 
member of health agency, advocacy for justice 
programs, involvement in arms control groups. 


Congregation provides financial support for com- 
munity agencies, organizations, and causes for 
the sake of empowerment, justice and peace. 
Example: Budget and special appeal contribu- 
tions and offerings designated for such causes by 
governing board of church. 
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Models of Social Empowerment Affirming Your Congregation 
SSS SSS SSS SSS SS 


Use of church facilities by local community 
organizations is encouraged and supported. Invi- 
ting the use of church as "community center". 


Local church educational programs provide a 
variety of opportunities to engage in biblical 
theological reflection, social and economic anal- 
ysis, development of skills, and the methodology 
of church engagement in society. This ought to 
be combined with and flow out of one of the 
other models of this chart. 


Your congregation joins ecumenical and coalition 
efforts to work with others in your neighborhood 
or community in common cause on the urgent 
peace and justice needs. Example: involvement 
in coalitions that serve the development needs of 
the poor -- in health services, housing, education, 
legal aid. 


Your congregation participates as an institution 
in neighborhood and community grass-roots ef- 
forts to advocate for better housing, quality 
education, provision of the basic governmental 
services, ete. Example: your church's governing 
board would vote to provide funds, persons, 
insights, and all kinds of assistance including full 
representation in leadership responsibilities. 


Congregation engages in public advocacy on 
behalf of those whom government social policies 
ignore. Your chureh in this case provides 
funding, personal advocacy, protection, and sup- 
port for such persons and groups. Example: 
becoming a sanctuary church by housing and 
protecting Central American refugees facing 
deportation, while advocating changes in the 
administration of the Refugee Act. 


Congregational engagement in publie policy min- 
istry, seeking to influence legislation and public 
policy at all levels of government. This would be 
done both by persons and groups on behalf of the 
church, representing the institution; and directly 
as a corporate action of the governing body in 
formulating policy statements to the public, 
testifying at public hearings, ete. This could be 
ecumenical and coalitional, or a congregation 
could act alone. 
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Models of Social Empowerment Affirming Your Congregation 





Decisions and action of the congregation to 
foster corporate responsibility, by using the 
church's funds responsibly, by joining in share- 
holder statements at annual meetings of corpora- 
tions, by re-examining banking relationships and 
purchases. Example: Church participation in 
South Africa divestment. 


Participation by the congregation in mass de- 
monstrations, boycotts, vigils, and public 
presence in opposition to social policies which 
oppress. The church's governing body would vote 
to endorse such activities, would provide per- 
sonal representatives to participate, provide 
funding if needed, ete. 


Congregational activity to move your church 
national denomination toward deeper partici- 
pation in peace and justice efforts, through the 
use of resolutions and overtures to your national 
governing body, the nomination of your church 
members on your church's national boards and 
agencies, ete. 


Using a variety of "transfer mechanisms" to shift 
your local church's funding, financial reserves (if 
any), and members' time and energy away from 
your own institutional preservation and main- 
tenance and toward involvement in the social 
causes of justice and peace, both locally and 
globally. 


Sponsoring a study and advocacy-focused trip 
away from the local scene to a place of urgent 
human need, such as to the U.S.A. border with 
Mexico, South Korea, Central America, Native 
American communities, ete. Such activity must 
be co-sponsored with and planned by those to 
whom you go. Congregational seed-money, 
leadership, and participants could all be pro- 
vided. Example: "Witness for Peace" type of 
presence standing with oppressed people. 


Congregational support of and pastoral work with 
persons in your congregation and community who 
suffer unemployment because of economic poli- 
cies of business and government, or because of 
economie conversion from military production to 
a peacetime economy. Example: Church support 
groups for mutual encouragement, career coun- 
seling, and financial assistance, if needed. 
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Reflections on the Outcomes of the Assessment 


The above "models" do not exhaust what 
one might say about ways the congregation 
carries out an empowering public ministry. They 
do serve, however, as a way to "get a handle" on 
what the congregation is and could be doing. 
They also enable you to see a range of possibili- 
ties. 


Probably no one congregation would be 
engaged in all or even most of these facets of 
social mission at one time, or even within one 
year. You should not be discouraged if you are 
unable to affirm a great many congregational 
programs which can be identified with these 
models. Affirm what you are doing and cele- 
brate that. Then let this study be a catalyst for 
moving beyond your present practices. 


6. Forming Community Alliances 

The role of the church is "Servant of the 
Servant Lord." When that becomes determina- 
tive, it affects the stance of the Church — 
outward facing, antennae attuned to the world; 
here to listen and serve, instead of being an 
unaware community preoccupied with itself. 
Likewise, this shapes the attitude of the congre- 
gation toward itself, and the imagery it uses in 
describing itself: the church thinks of itself 
more as an agent of the Good News, and partner 
of the disregarded, which views itself less as a 
haven for privileged people. How the church 
works through this area will determine its res- 
ponse to that most basic question: Do we want 
alliances with others around us -- others who 
have the same human needs and who seek the 
same common good which we define in our 
mission? 


Once the church knows its role and has set 
priorities in social mission to its world, based 
upon first-hand experience and awareness, it is 
ready to put the question to others: Shall we try 
to do something together to address a commonly 
identified public need? The congregation needs 
to take the initiative in forming such alliances, 
to ask for commitment, and express its inten- 
tions. The leaders of a West Coast congregation 
explain their approach to community alliances as 
follows: "We do not seek to hide or minimize our 
motives in forming such alliances. We do not 
seek to be other than ourselves; we try not to 
expect more than that of others. From time to 
time in these relationships, we find that we must 
make clear what strategies we will not accept, 
and why. Our experience is that when this 
becomes necessary it adds to the health of the 
relationship. Alliances we have not made usually 
have been situations in which we have felt that 


there was not sufficient commitment on the part 
of the potential partner to deal with this issue or 
need." 


Theologically we do feel, and seek to 
cultivate, solidarity with others in the world 
which we uniquely inhabit as a Christian commu- 
nity, and of which we have first hand experience. 
We seek to learn more of what it means, in our 
world, to be Servant People to our Servant Lord. 
What we want to enable in this servant ministry 
is the justice and peace of the Kingdom. We are 
aware that there are others, outside of the 
churches, who seek to move in these directions, 
and frequently, on specific issues, we seek to 
move with them. 


Who Participates in the Alliances? 

Another form of this question is: Who is 
allowed to play? What we are dealing with here 
is the willingness of the church to honor the 
commitment of others, to trust them, and to be 
indifferent (well..almost indifferent) about who 
receives the credit. 


The churches are usually very particular 
about who may play, and on what terms. Theo- 
logically, of course, the questions go to the heart 
of the Gospel: The Good News is inclusive. 
There is no requirement to prove anything. What 
is sought is honest response to love, and the 
sharing of life in community service and action 
for justice (love distributed). The West Coast 
congregation explained, "We have found that 
there is need for the church to learn to rejoice in 
and celebrate these relationships, and what 
comes out of them. We consider them to be a 
part of the cutting edge of God's creative work 
in the world. While we want to be faithful and 
effective in telling the Good News, we see these 
alliances as the church's chance to be the Good 
News." 


Using Congregational Assets for Social Change 
The Parable of the Talents is Jesus' most 
direct teaching on the added responsibility ex- 
pected of those who have the most "assets." 
With respect to both stewardship and mission, 
the parable may be summarized: From those to 
whom much has been given, will even more be 
required. So it is with congregations, which may 
have larger physical plants, larger budgets, or 
more staff and visibility, to say nothing of other 
"givens" such as investments, endowments, tradi- 
tions, and members who are well connected. It is 
also a strong possibility these congregations may 
have more influence and active participation, 
financially and organizationally, in the larger 
community and judicatories of the church. 
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Use of Financial Assets 

Does your congregation have special finan- 
cial assets which can be put to work, such as 
endowments, investments, and bequests? These 
assets can continually work for a mission of 
social justice and community development when 
a congregation is willing to use them as col- 
lateral for loans, seed monies for projects, or 
revolving investments in particular programs. 
Even a chureh building is an asset on which 
money can be borrowed. One large congregation 
financed a housing rehabilitation program by 
mortgaging its building, repaying the mortgage 
when the project was completed and discovered 
that its only real cost was the interest paid in 
the lifespan of the project. Thus a $50,000 
mission project actually cost only $4,000. In- 
vestments can be used as collateral for similar 
projects. 


Sharing of the Physical Plant 

Besides the obvious importance of con- 
serving energy resources in church buildings, it is 
important for churehes with large buildings to 
research community needs and thus discover 
ways to turn the building into mission. Use of 
the building by community groups, including 
scouts, Senior Citizen programs, AA, gender 
justice groups, ecumenical organizations, and 
community boards is faithful mission. Suffi- 
ciency level fees can be designated for college 
classes, office space for non-profit organiza- 
tions, special education agencies and day care 
operations as a way of funding other mission. 


In the process of trying to establish its own 
day care center, one larger congregation was 
recently led to enlist the cooperation of other 
churches to facilitate the revision of antiquated 
city zoning laws, thus liberating church buildings 
for new creative uses. Another outreach activity 
for the use of the church building is the planning 
and publicizing of open forums for candidates 
and issues. The sharing of a large church 
building by more than one congregation is a 
possibility, inter-ethnically and ecumenically. 


Larger congregations can facilitate institu- 
tional change by reaching more people; experi- 
menting with programs of community-building; 
bearing influence on the institutional styles and 
priorities of financial institutions, corporations, 
and community organizations; developing educa- 
tional programs for all age groups; modeling 
sufficiency as a principle in building management 


and use; and dealing directly with persons who 
have known nothing other than consumptive 
living. The task is not necessarily easy. Tradi- 
tions of congregations are often rooted in an 
affluent past, when social identity was found in 
the elegance and endowment of an institution. 
Perhaps the key to redirecting some of these 
traditions is in the redefinition of some of the 
familiar language associated with affluence and 
consumption. For instance, the language of 
"investment" need not be restricted to tradi- 
tional concepts. "Investments in the future" and 
"multiplying mission" are both applicable to 
discussing endowments and Jesus' parable of the 
talents. 


Diseussion Question: 

Are the assets noted in this paper unique 
only to larger congregations? What specific 
examples noted under these assets could apply to 
your congregation in its community ministry? 


7. Deciding Next Steps 

We come now to the important task of 
determining next steps which your group shall 
take in a ministry of social empowerment. If 
your pastor and other church leaders are not part 
of this study group, seek to involve their active 
participation in decision-making about next steps 
to take in broadening and deepening your 
church's publie ministry. 


Begin by asking, Which of the methods of 
social empowerment suggested above already 
engage this congregation? Which of these 
engagements attract the most energy of the 
congregation? List the top three. 


Now ask how these mission activities are 
illumined and supported in liturgy, education, 
pastoral care, and how we ean strengthen the 
congregation's involvement through all the modes 
of ministry listed below. 


After completing this review of social 
ministry already being done and ways to streng- 
then congregational involvement in ministry- 
under-way, identify which areas of public 
ministry to explore next. Look again at your 
envisioning exercises at the beginning of the 
session and at the "models" of social empower- 
ment. Select two or three ways of empowering 
for further exploration, and be clear about 
assignments --. who will explore what with 
whom, by when? 
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WAYS TO STRENGTHEN YOUR CONGREGATION'S SOCIAL MINISTRY 
(Use separate sheet for each major issue concern) 


Major concern: 


Issues that focus this concern: 


NEXT STEPS TO TAKE 


How, Who, When? 


In Worship 


Social Education (including Bible study) 


Pastoral Care and Empowering Lay Ministry 


Social Service-Advocacy 


Community Organization-Development 


Public Policy Action 


Institutional Governance-Corporate Responsibility 


(For background reading on how to work in these modes of ministry in a dynamic, interactive way to 
respond to any major social concern, see Dieter T. Hessel, Social Ministry, Westminster Press, 1982.) 


Advance Assignment for CONCLUSION: DECIDING 


Everyone: Read 6., "Deciding in a Context of Grace." 
Leader: Form a subcommittee to prepare a summary of recommendations from previous 
sessions. 





Conclusion: Deciding What We 
and Our Congregations Will Do 


1. A Summary of Recommendations 15 min. 

Each of the previous sessions produced 
concrete recommendations for change in particu- 
lar aspects of personal and congregational life- 
style. Compile these recommendations in a form 
that can be shared with the gathered group at 
the outset of the last session. "These are some 
lifestyle change opportunities before this congre- 
gation as we identified them in previous sessions. 
Our purpose in this last session is to decide 
where to begin and how to proceed." Invite 
participants to add essential items that were 
omitted from the summary or to ask questions 
for clarification. 


2. Recall Where You Began (Initial Concerns) 
15 min. 

The first section highlighted major prob- 
lems facing society and the church in a time of 
turning. Go through the summary of recommen- 
dations and star (*) those recommendations that 
seem to speak most directly to those social 
problems. This is one way to begin -- by 
matching obvious need and wanted change. Re- 
lated to this approach would be the use of 
existing mission goal statements of your congre- 
gation, which take on new meaning in light of 
your study. Is this what you want to emphasize 
first in implementing your lifestyle concerns? 


3. Consider Your Values, Resources, Style 
15 min. 

This study has stressed a trifocal value 
perspective -- justice as "sufficiency"; steward- 
ship, as "sustainability"; and community as "soli- 
darity." Look at your priority lifestyle concerns 
in light of these values to see if you are serving 
all three values. Avoid becoming preoccuied 
with plans which ignore any one of these values. 


Consider the resources already available to 
your congregation to undergird action on these 
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priority recommendations. Build on your 
strengths and experience, even as you venture 
into new territory. Assume that behavioral 
change often precedes attitude change in per- 
sonal and congregational life. 


4. Force Field Analyses of Proposed Changes 
20 min. 

Pick three or four recommendations that 
the group readily agrees are of high priority, and 
are likely to elicit the group's energy. Be sure 
the recommendations are stated in "actionable" 
terms. In sub-groups do a force field analysis of 
each priority recommendation, and then plan for 
visible habit changes using the accompanying 
worksheets. * 


Goal Statement 


Driving, Supporting forces Restraining forces 
l Factors of force | 

| inside persons | 

| | 

5 | Factors in groups | < 

and between people | 

| Factors in the | 

| Situational environment | 

Some factors will appear on both sides. 

You may not feel very sure about some and will 

need to get more facts. Use the force field 

diagnosis as a basis for brainstorming action 
possibilities and selecting action steps. 


Procedure: Look over your force field and 
cheek the two or three most important re- 
straining forces to be reduced or removed, and 
the two to three most important driving forces 
to be mobilized or utilized to facilitate move- 
ment toward your goal. 


*This exercise is adapted from Choosing the Future You Prefer: A Goal Setting Guide, by Edward B. 
Lindaman and Ronald O. Lippitt (Washington: Developmental Publications, 1979.) 


Deciding 


Now comes one of the most creative 
activities. Look at the restraining forces you 
have checked and brainstorm all the ideas you 
ean think of for dealing with those restraints. 
List your ideas on a large sheet. 


Use the rules of brainstorming, which are: 
Say everything that comes to mind. 
No discussion. 
No evalations or judgments. 
Repetition and piggybacking are O.K. 


a ES 


Using these rules will increase your productivity. 
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Now for your second brainstorm. Looking 
at the left-hand driving force side of the force 
field, list all the ways you can think of to use, 
mobilize, enhance, stimulate support for action 
toward your goal image. 


Review your "brain children," then discuss: 
— What two or three steps seem most important, 
feasible, strategic for dealing with restraints? 


— And what two or three steps of mobilizing 
support for action seem most important as 
starters? 


Start-up Action Plan Sheet 


Our goal image 


First steps in Who will do 

mobilizing, using what to initiate 

support forces the action? When? 
15 

Le 

as 


First steps in dealing 
with restraining forces 


i 
be 


3. 
When will we check on progress of the action? 


Who will call, or convene, whom? When? 


Three considerations shape the group's con- 
cluding decision: 
1) Quality is more important than quantity, so 
concentrate on a few well-defined and doable 
lifestyle changes; 


2) A combination of carefully defined changes is 
more effective than one big change in isolation. 
Institutional lifestyle change is multidimensional; 
no single change does the job. 


3) Deliberate changes of habit should be big 
enough to gain attention and to stimulate imagi- 


nation, but be manageable enough to implement. 


Who will involve 
whom to do what? When? 


5. Anticipating Some Blocks to Decision-Making 
10 min. 

We noted in the Introduction that how we 
decide to change is as important as what changes 
we make. Living that moves in the direction of 
shalom cannot avoid conflict and controversy. A 
group of people trying to make decisions about 
faithful lifestyle are likely to be uncomfortable, 
even disagreeable. To maintain a peaceable 
climate of acceptance as we move through 
controversy or uncertainty is an important re- 
sponsibility of leadership. In groups with shared 
leadership, it is a mutual responsibility. So, as 
we examine the shalom connections we also need 
to remove any habitual blocks to sound decision- 
making. 
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Some Blocks 


1. There is not enough information. Guess- 
es and hearsay take the place of facts. 


2. Persons representing those who will be 
most affected by the decision are absent. 


3. Many decision-making groups are ex- 
pected to rubber-stamp decisions made 
earlier by an entrenched power block. 


4. No choices or compromises are offered. 
The vote can only be a Yes or No response 
to one isolated proposition. 


5. Some decisions are tabled rather than 
being faced squarely and acted upon. 


6. Decisions are made without plans for 
implementation. Church members begin to 
adopt a "why bother?" attitude, and refuse 
to accept positions of responsibility, 
causing the whole leadership structure to 
be weakened. 


Some Solutions 


1. Assign responsibility for securing ade- 
quate information. 


2. Local boards and committees need to 
review personnel to insure inelusion of both 
men and women, a wide range of ages, 
newer as well as older members, and 
representatives of special groups within a 
congregation. 


3. Rules for orderly discussion need to be 
agreed upon. 


4. Information about alternative choices 
should be provided and discussed before 
decisions are made. 


5. If a group does not intend to reach a 
decision on an issue, it should meet as a 
research committee to explore whether or 
not a problem really exists. 


6. Make clear the steps needed to imple- 
ment the decision. 





6. Deciding in a Context of Grace: 
A Concluding Biblical Reflection 20 min. 

Right deciding is what the Law or the 
Torah Story is about: do these things and you will 
live; decide to do those things and you will bring 
death and destruction. The Ten Commandments 
outline "right" or "just" deciding, so that all may 
know. The Summary of the Law, found in both 
testaments, is an even more pithy guide to 
ethical decision; "You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your strength, and with all your 
mind; and your neighbor as yourself (Luke 10:27). 


The prophet Micah says (Micah 6:8) "God 
has showed you, O people, what is good; and what 
does the sovereign one require of you but to do 
justice, and love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with your God?" But neither the Bible nor we 
perceive the exercise of our limited freedom to 
decide as being quite that simple. What consti- 
tutes justice, kindness (or mercey), and humility 
before God in concrete situations? The prophets 
of the Old and New Testaments deal with many 
ramifications of this question of eco-justice. 
Jesus, in the Sermon on the Mount, reinterprets 


Mosaie Law and drives it home in concrete case 
after case. They, and we, know what God 
requires, though we must continue to explore 
what it means situationally. This resource 
pursues the same basic call to responsibility in 
terms of three shalom values. 


D. M. Baillie, a Scottish theologian of a 
generation ago, wrote: 


The main function of the impossible ethic 
(of the Sermon on the Mount) is to drive us 
away from ourselves to God...and then 
there grows that peculiar kind of goodness 
which can never be achieved by mere moral 
endeavor, the Christian kind, which is all 
unconscious of itself and gives all glory to 
God. (God Was in Christ, Seribner's, 1948) 


Baillie was pointing to the conjoint reality of 
God's judgment and mercy, the divine demand for 
righteousness (justice), and God's gift of forgive- 
ness. 


The context, therefore, in which we decide 
how to live, is not just a context of conditional 
freedom; it is also a context of authentic grace. 


Deciding 


The gift of forgiveness does not abrogate or 
diminish in any respect the demand that we 
decide for justice, but it does afford the chance 
to begin again, moving from preoccupation with 
"Am I doing or failing to do justly?" to occu- 
pation with loving by loving our near and distant 
neighbors. It is in that "occupation," not with 
self but with neighbor and nature in need, that 
forgiveness is experienced. And, once again, the 
opportunity to make a right decision is given. 


The point of the biblical story is that God 
is working to get us outside of ourselves, to glory 
not in our wisdom, might, or riches, but to glory 
in the divine practice of 


",..kindness, justice, and righteousness in 
the earth; for in these things I delight, says 
the Lord." (Jeremiah 9:23, 24) 


God's confidence in us is that as we encounter 
people and creation in need, we will begin by 
God's grace to do eco-justice. 


Look now at a passage from Luke 7:18-23 
which is about deciding. The great prophet John 
the Baptist is in prison trying to decide whether 
Jesus is the one sent from God or not. He sends 
his disciples who are also trying to decide, to ask 
the question directly of Jesus. Read the account 
in silence and then ask yourselves together the 
following question: What answer did Jesus give? 
Where is the focus of the answer? Is it on the 
struggle John and his followers are having? On 
Jesus? On whom? How does Jesus' response help 
us in our deciding? 
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Consider: How does our congregation help 
move people from preoccupation with themselves 
to occupation with others? 


How is judgment heard and received, and how is 
forgiveness conveyed? 


And how are new opportunities for right deciding 
(deciding for justice, mercy, etc.) given? By 
what steps shall this congregation make these 
new opportunities clearer to its members and the 
larger community? 


Accept our commitment, O God. 

Make it as grim, forceful, compulsive as it 
must be to get anything done when some- 
thing must be done -- if everything isn't 
going to whimper or bang to an end. But 
remind us, too, of who we are, the commit- 
ted: the excitable, jabbering, nit-picking, 
defensive, transient, flawed, fallible, com- 
mitted! And let us see the humor in that so 
the grimness of our zeal won't hurt too 
much the others whom we mean to help, 
and so our own failures when they come 
will not throw us off the cause. Add to 
that irony your hope and then let us see 
what might happen for Jesus' sake. Amen* 


You may want to offer aloud a short prayer 
of your own. 


Pass the peace -- the shalom of justice, 
stewardship, and community. 


*J. Edward Carothers et al. (eds.), To Love or to Perish (New York: Friendship Press, 1972), p. 141. 


Appendix: Assessing the Habits 
of Regional Church Bodies 


The church as institution is called to live in 
a style that shows the love and justice of Jesus 
Christ. The values of justice (sufficiency for all 
on earth), stewardship (care for the earth's 
resources), and community (loving solidarity with 
sisters and brothers worldwide), are to shape 
every dimension of our life together and our 
mission in the world. 


This guide may be used in several ways in a 
regional church body, when adapted to particular 
situations. It may be used and amended over a 
period of time under the coordination of the 
General Council or similar unit of the judicatory 
with sections assigned to committees and task 
forces to inform and evaluate their life and 
mission. 


Our objective is to make responsible and practical changes in our life together for the sake of shalom. 


1. Summarize briefly our "story" as a judicatory or unit thereof. 


there? How has our structure worked for mission? 


Who are we and how did we get 


When has the issue of lifestyle been raised in our life together? 


Recall moments of faithfulness and of disappointing decisions. 


(Comment on whether you 


experience a sense of community directed toward mission.) 
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Justice/ Stewardship/ Community/ 
Sufficiency Sustainability Solidarity 


Rank your responses to the three values on a scale of 
Suchy Ian cs gates = Dele ein 2-0) DLarpely 


2. How does our statement of 
mission goals connect with 
the three values: 


3. Note the ways in which judicatory 
staff time, functions, and. 

work objectives implement 

lifestyle change goals. 


4. Remembering the shalom values, evaluate this judicatory's meeting patterns with respect to: 


Completely 
Unsatisfactory Satisfactory 
Et RE TES Drake ane oe ac CHR Je nr ane acute Aes akc ee 5 
a. Frequency 
b. Location 
e. Accommodations 
d. Food 


5. Identify as concretely as possible the budget lines which implement shalom values, both within 
the life of the presbytery, conference, association, diocese itself and in its ecumenical mission. Do 
any make a risky or controversial witness? 


6. To what degree are those affected by this judicatory's social service-advocacy involved in our 
committee deliberations? Which community service and organization efforts deserve support and 
interpretation regularly? 


7. What and for whom do we advocate in public policy witness and legislative work? Give examples 
of corporate social witness. 


8. Describe how stewardship of land and buildings (including offices) administered by this judicatory 
embodies the eco-justice values in form, function, energy use, and community relationships. Any 
examples of recent decisions about use of building, grounds, and other assets? 


9. What steps are we taking in our investment decisions, banking relationships, and purchases to 
express corporate responsibility and to foster social accountability? 


10. How does our current policy of compensation: 
a. Respond to the needs of lower paid clergy? 
b. Put a floor of adequate pay and benefits under non-clergy employees? 
e. Support tent-making, part-time, or shared ministries? 


d. Fairly deal with housing allowance or manse use? 
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11. How do our new church development and congregational redevelopment policies relate to justice, 
stewardship, and community? 


12. Sometimes one aspect of lifestyle is found to be in tension with another. Indicate below where 
you see the judicatory's style falling between the indicated poles. 


a. PARTICIPATION LR ASS eae Wnt ho LEADERSHIP 
(involving a wide (providing examples 
cross-section of of faithfulness or urging 
people in decision steps that are ahead 
making) of the crowd) 

b. INVOLVEMENT LAIN SO Zee Se ER 0 ECONOMY 

(meetings conducted (meetings conducted 

for the convenience with an eye toward 

of the largest most efficient use 
number of people) of resources) 

c. REGULARITY Dich Oi ee ess se Cae ee FLEXIBILITY 
(decision-making i (decision-making 
following well- responsive to special 
defined and circumstances of mission 
predictable patterns opportunities) 


13. In each of the spaces under the above scales, give (if you can) an example of an occasion when 
there should have been more participation or more leadership, more involvement or more economy, 
more regularity or more flexibility. 


14. Illustrate ways in which inclusive, mutual, and shared leadership is a reality in our meetings 
(clergy/lay, older/younger, women/men, minority, ethnic, etc. 


15. Through what educational steps do we equip leaders of judicatory committees to work for the 
above institutional lifestyle objectives? 


16. In breaking bread and worshiping together, what steps might be taken to develop a more 
coherent "liturgy" of justice, stewardship, and solidarity? 


17. How are we introducing these concerns to the congregations of this judicatory? How are we 
supporting those organizations which are taking new initiatives to demonstrate shalom connections? 


18. Remembering the shalom values, what aspects of institutional lifestyle do you see as needing 
immediate attention? 


"The church is called to a new openness to the possibilities and perils of its institutional forms in 
order to ensure the faithfulness and usefulness of these forms to God's activity in the world." 


Supplemental Readings 


Select Bibliography 


American Friends Service Committee, San Francisco. Taking Charge: Achieving Personal and 
Political Change Through Simple Living. Bantam Books, 1977. Numerous practical suggestions 
covering quite comprehensively the various aspects of a simplified lifestyle. 


Center for Science in the Public Interest. 99 Ways to a Simple Lifestyle. Anchor Books, 1977. Very 
specific suggestions on energy conservation, food and gardening, transportation, community, and 
other topics. 


Crean, David, and Ebbeson, Eric and Helen, eds. Living Simply: An Examination of Christian 
Lifestyles. Seabury Press, 1981. Biblically-based reflections, emphasizing community, designed 
with discussion questions for adult study groups. 


Dregni, Meredith Sommers. Experiencing More With Less. Herald Press, 1983. Intergenerational 
curricular activities to be incorporated into camps, retreats, and other educational settings -- using 
the five life standards from Doris Longacre's Living More With Less (see below). 


Elgin, Duane. Voluntary Simplicity. William Morrow and Company, 1981. Emphasis on simplicity 
and balance, reflecting a new world view and moving toward "personal and planetary revitalization." 


Finnerty, Adam Daniel. No More Plastic Jesus: Global Justice and Christian Lifestyle. Orbis Books, 
1977. Emphasis on global situation and Christian responsibility to relate simple living to 
achievement of "a just world standard of living." Also see Finnerty's handbook, World Citizen: 
Action for Global Justice (Orbis, 1982). 


Gibson, William E. "The Lifestyle of Christian Faithfulness," in Dieter Hessel, ed. Beyond Survival: 
Bread and Justice in Christian Perspective. Friendship Press, 1977. Written in conjunction with a 
team from the Eco-Justice Project. 


Granberg-Michaelson, Wesley.A Worldly Spirituality: The Call to Redeem Life on Earth. Harper and 
Row, 1984. A self-defined evangelical, the author portrays the difficulties confronting the globe and 
then surveys the biblical material that illumines God's activity to redeem all the earth. 


Hall, Douglas John. Christian Mission: The Stewardship of Life in the Kingdom of Death. Friendship 
Press, 1985. The politics of destruction have led us, Hall claims, to "live in a world that has made a 
covenant with death." But as witnesses to a God who has made with us a covenant of life, our 
mission is to combat the prevailing spirit of the age. 


Hall, Douglas John. The Steward: A Biblical Symbol Come of Age. Friendship Press, 1983. Provides 
the biblical background necessary to rethink, in light of current situations, the origins of the concept 
of Christian stewardship. 


Hessel, Dieter T., ed. Beyond Survival: Bread and Justice in Christian Perspective Friendship Press, 
1977. Contains chapter on "The Lifestyle of Christian Faithfulness" by William E. Gibson. 
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Hessel, Dieter T., ed. For Creation's Sake: Preaching, Ecology, and Justice. Westminster Press, 
1985. Outstanding theologians and ethicists explore how to communicate the connection between 
justice and ecology. Offers a theoretical framework to undergird the practical content of Shalom 
Connections in Personal and Congregational Life,, and concludes with a current bibliography for 
further reading on the subject. 


Hessel, Dieter T. Social Ministry. Westminster Press, 1982. Explores the church's responsibility for 
the "why" and "how" of social ministry. Shows how all aspects of parish life have a dynamic social 
significance. 


Huntermark, Nadine, ed. Pro-Earth: Readings on Current Land and Water Issues in the Global 
Environment. Friendship Press, 1985. Complete with leader's guide. Includes third world 
perspectives and contains a section of "A Vision of Life in its Fullness" that dovetails well with 
Shalom Connections. An added resource: "A Void of Desolation?" This 138-frame filmstrip 
addresses the major environmental battles of the next 20 years against toxic poison, hazardous 
materials, and nuclear wastes; and asks, What are we leaving future generations? 


Jackson, Wes, with Wendell Berry and Bruce Coleman. Meeting the Expectations of the Land: Essays 
in Sustainable Agriculture and Stewardship. North Point Press, Berkeley, 1984. Explains a 
philosophy and methods of ecologically sustainable food production that challenges the destructive, 
quick-fix technologies of industrial agriculture. 


Joranson, Philip N., and Butigan, Ken, eds. Cry of the Environment. Bear and Company, 1984. 
Theologians, scientists, teachers, and artists examine how and why Western civilization came to 
exploit and dominate the environment, and offer their contributions to the formation of "a new 
vision of living and being in relationship with all the earth." 


Longacre, Doris J. Living More With Less. Herald Press, 1980. Stories, examples, and ideas for 
applying five standards: Do Justice; Learn from the World Community; Nurture People; Cherish the 
Natural Order; Nonconform Freely. Also available: Living More With Less Study/Action Guide by 
Delores Histand Frieson (Herald Press, 1981). 


McCollough, Charles and Carol. Lifestyles of Faithfulness. Bethany Press, 1983. A resource book 
for church camping programs, with accompanying age-level program guides. 


Mitchell, Arnold. The Nine American Lifestyles: Who We Are and Where We're Going. MacMillan, 
1983. A sociological analysis distinguishing nine lifestyles grouped as "need-driven," "outer- 
directed," "inner-directed," and "integrated." 


Pemberton, Prentiss L. and Daniel Ruch Finn. Toward a Christian Economic Ethic: Stewardship and 
Social Power. Winston Press, 1985. Calls us to marshal a new kind of power, to move against special 
interest organizations, to build counter structures, and to effectively challenge the unjust social 
structures that are the very root of the U.S. economy. 


Rasmussen, Larry L. Economic Anxiety and Chrisian Faith. Augsburg, 1981. Takes a critical look at 
our economic thinking, examines its roots in Western civilization and biblical faith, and explores 
fresh Christian thinking about those changes. Each chapter includes questions for personal study and 
group discussion. 


Shettel, Doris Lee. Lifestyle Change for Children (and Intergenerational Groups). United 
Presbyterian Program Agency, 1981. Leader's guide and student's resource for six sessions for 
children in grades 3-4 and 5-6, with additional options, including family use. 


Sider, Ronald J., ed. Living More Simply: Biblical Principles and Practical Models. Inter-Varsity 
Press, 1983. An anthology of reflections, suggestions, and personal stories pertaining to the 
responsibility of affluent Christians to live more simply. 


Sine, Tom. The Mustard Seed Conspiracy. Word Books, 1981. Presents global reality bleakly and 
calls Christians out of fatalistic conservatism into seeking first the Kingdom by redistributing time, 
talents, and resources. 


Supplemental Readings 


Taylor, Richard K. A Community of Stewards. Augsburg Publishing House. Congregational Guide 
to the stewardship of consumption. 


Thornberry, Milo. The Alternate Celebrations Catalogue. Pilgrim Press, 1982. Life-supporting 
ways of celebrating holidays and other special occasions. For a list of related resources write: 
Alternatives, 5263 Bouldercrest Road, Ellenwood, GA 30049. 


Stewardship of Creation, from the Committee on Outdoor Ministries, National Council of the 
Churehes of Christ in the U.S.A., offers four counselors' guides for camping programs that 
emphasize environmental responsibility. Included are a basic resource guide (96 pp.), and three age- 
level guides (32 pp.) with study and worship resources as well as practical plans for camping 
curricula. Write to the NCC Outdoor Ministries, Room 706, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, NY 
10115 , or visit your denomination's bookstores. 
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A Witnessing, Empowering Community: 
Reflections on Acts 4:13-35* 


For us, the Book of Acts is the fascinating 
story of the beginning of the Church. How often, 
when we read it, do we think of what this must 
have meant for Jesus of Nazareth: His profound 
disappointment with His own people and the 
incredibly daring response He makes to their 
failures. 


For centuries, Yahweh has struggled with 
the nation of Israel to shape it into an effective 
instrument of God's liberating action in the 
world. Now, Jesus the Messiah has come. He 
announces that God's Kingdom of justice for the 
poor and dehumanized is breaking into history, 
and He takes as His urgent mission that of 
gathering and restoring Israel, so that it can 
fulfill its calling in this unique moment. The 
emphasis he placed on it was so great that, 
during his last appearance to His disciples after 
the resurrection, the one question they ask him 
is: "Will you at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel?" (1:6) 


But Israel does not catch the vision and 
respond. The very leaders who were most con- 
cerned about the gathering and restoration of 
Israel reject Jesus; the more clearly he arti- 
culates what is really going on, the more His life 
and actions make visible the signs of the coming 
Kingdom, the more viciously He is attacked. 


As the conflict intensifies, Jesus does not 
try to win the power people to His side; he does 
not hang on desperately to some glimmer of hope 
that the social and religious establishment will 
change and respond to him. Nor does he give up. 
Rather, He dares to start all over again, by 
gathering together a handful of "uneducated, 
common" people, to use the phrase from Acts 
4:13; Galileans who have no status in the 
religious establishment or society. He spends 
some time with them and then sends them out as 
witnesses to the dramatic manifestations of the 
coming new order. His response to their question 
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about the restoration of Israel is the startling 
command: "You shall be my witnesses to the end 
of the earth" (1:8). He even dares to choose 
some apostles of the New Israel. 


I realize that making comparisons between 
our situation and that of Jesus may be a very 
dangerous business. But, in this case, I think it is 
justified. Quite often in Christian history, the 
New Israel has been as unfaithful as the Old; the 
religious institutions of Christendom have fre- 
quently responded to the signs of the in-breaking 
Kingdom in their midst the same way the Jewish 
religious establishment did when Jesus appeared 
among them. 


And time and time again, the Church of 
Jesus Christ has been saved from sclerosis and 
death by very small groups of women and men 
who have had the courage to start again the 
arduous work of building a community of faith. 
More often than not, these new beginnings have 
occurred on the fringes of the church's life, 
among those who were as marginal to its centers 
of power as were the uneducated, common 
Galileans. 


Does this approach which Jesus took have 
anything to say to us today as we try to respond 
to the plight of poor, disregarded, or refugee 
people in our midst, and daily come up against 
the opposition of powerful groups and the indif- 
ference of so many in our churches? I urge you 
to give some thought to this question. 


When this little flock of marginal people 
receive the Holy Spirit and set out to announce 
what the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
the Messiah really mean, two amazing things 
happen: The new life they proclaim flows so 
powerfully within them that they heal those 
whom they touch. And they are able to re- 
interpret the whole history of Israel in the light 
of what has happened. In other words, these 


*By Richard Shaull, author of Heralds of a New Reformation: The Poor of South and North America 


(Orbis, 1984.) 
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disciples, who had never gone to seminary, 
probably never taken even a good course in 
theology for lay persons, come up with a new 
hermeneutical principle which provides the foun- 
dation for a new religious movement and, in fact, 
begins a new era in history. No wonder the 
political and intellectual leaders of Israel were 
amazed at the boldness of Peter and John and 
awestruck by what they were seeing and hearing. 


Their response, however, is not to weleome 
these new signs of life and begin a dialogue with 
the disciples about their striking new vision. 
Rather, they immediately get their heads 
together to figure out how to stop them, and 
when that fails, persecute them. 


In this chapter, the contrasting attitudes, 
values and quality of life of the two religious 
groups confronting each other are laid before us 
in a dramatic way. On the one hand, we have the 
little band of disciples. They have absolutely 
nothing that gives them credentials or prestige 
within the larger community. They have no 
leverage over it; they are, according to the 
norms of the world, completely powerless. At 
the same time, they are amazingly alive; their 
vitality and their vision are contagious, and their 
perspective on what is happening around them is 
radically subversive. 


On the other hand, those who have all the 
power have nothing else. When they see the 
former cripple, and realize that a power capable 
of healing the sick is in their midst, they do not 
rejoice; their only concern is that this "not 
spread further among the people." The new 
interpretation of what their God may be up to in 
the world doesn't catch their interest; they 
simply warn Peter and John "not to speak or 
teach at all in the name of Jesus." Their 
overriding concern is that the situation not get 
out of control, that the established order which 
serves them well not be disturbed. They spend 
all their time and energy scheming, trying to 
figure out how best to stop and punish these 
upstarts, without provoking too great a reaction 
among the people. 


Here again, I think we would do well to 
reflect on our situation in the light of this story. 
Are we able to recognize what the Latin Ameri- 
cans would call the movement toward death 
within the structures of our society? And the 
movement toward life which the Holy Spirit 
inspires among the powerless? 


With His rejection by Israel and the perse- 
cution of His disciples that follows from it, Jesus 
continues to be present in the world, building the 


Kingdom, in and through a new community. The 
new life in Christ is, by definition, social. The 
regeneration of the world accomplished in 
Christ, manifests itself in new human relation- 
ships within the Christian community, as barriers 
between nations are broken down, and unjust 
economic relations, especially between rich and 
poor, are overcome. As the life of believers is 
renewed around the Lord's Table, a new commu- 
nity is created which is a sign of what human 
society is called to become. 


When, however, we look closely at the 
central elements of the life of this community, 
as portrayed in the fourth chapter of Acts, we 
are in for some surprises. Three of these 
elements stand out: 


1. "Many signs and wonders were per- 
formed" (4:30). In faet, throughout the Book of 
Acts and the writings of Paul we see that the 
apostles and most of the preachers in those early 
days worked wonders, as the Spirit empowered 
those who believed. And these wonders have an 
important place in the life and witness of the 
community. They reveal the irresistible power 
of the Gospel to heal and to liberate; they are 
the signs of the presence of the Spirit and the 
inbreaking of the Kingdom. 


For years, I was inclined to skip over this 
part of the story, or write it off as the product 
of a pre-modern era. I can't do that any longer, 
because I have seen too many signs and wonders 
among the basie Christian communities in Cen- 
tral America in the last couple of years. I 
haven't lived in El Salvador or Guatemala, but I 
had a taste of this during time spent with 
Delegates of the Word from rural areas in 
Nicaragua who live in the border areas invaded 
by the contras. Their vitality and joyfulness, 
their dedication to the service of their people, 
and their fearlessness in situations in which they 
face the risk of death every day; for me, these 
indeed constitute modern wonders. They are 
sufficient to convince me that when Christian 
communities elsewhere are again transformed 
into true communities, wonders will begin again. 


2. "The company of those who believed 
were of one heart and soul...and had everything 
in common" (v. 32). Here what stands out is 
their willingness to share material things, to the 
point of abandoning the whole idea of having 
individual possessions. But that, radical as it is, 
does not represent the whole picture. They are 
also "of one heart and soul." If we consider what 
those words mean, in the light of other apostolic 
writings, we have portrayed here an extra- 
ordinary relationship of mutuality, in which the 
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whole idea of hierarchy and domination, of the 
superiority of one person, class, race or sex over 
another, is broken down. In its place women and 
men discover not only how to relate to each 
other as equals but how to support and empower 
each other. In line with Calvin's thought, the 
new world has already begun in these commu- 
nities. 


Most of us have read these words over the 
years, but have found one excuse or another for 
not taking them too seriously. Here again, many 
of our sisters and brothers in Central America 
are challenging us by the way they are living 
today. One priest, who spends most of his time 
working with very poor communities, said to me, 
"I used to think that all the young people in our 
church, even those coming from the poorer 
families, were infected by this modern virus 
which drives them to want to get ahead at the 
expense of others. Then I went to live among the 
poorest, and I discovered that those who had 
practically nothing were willing to share every- 
thing and those who were powerless were 
learning to empower each other." 


3. This community is, essentially, a 
counter-society, aS any community that wit- 


nesses to the messianic age portrayed in the 
Magnificat, must be. If we take seriously the 
command to love and live by the power of love 
rather than by the love of power; if we try 
seriously to not make ourselves like the struc- 
tures of this age (Romans 12) but rather yearn 
for a society in which justice is done -- then we 
ean only hope to be faithful to our calling as we 
become a counter-society. That will mean 
constituting ourselves as a community of non- 
cooperation with oppression, and organizing our 
collective life with that in mind. 


Confronted by this witness, many of us 
sense the need for such community, but see the 
formation of it as an overwhelming task, a heavy 
burden. This passage presents us with a quite 
different perspective. The disciples don't seem 
to agonize over how to develop community. 
They take their faith seriously, live it out, and 
stick together as they face trouble and persecu- 
tion. As they do so, they are not only surprised 
to receive the "gift" of community, but also to 
experience a depth and richness of life they had 
never known before. "Great grace was upon 
them all" (v. 33). Does that suggest anything to 
us about the route we too might follow? 


Leading, Worshipping and Learning 


To supplement Section II on "meeting", 
here are some brief reflections on the style of 
leadership, worship, and education that makes 
shalom connections. 


LEADING MEETINGS 


Recalling the nature of Jesus' leadership as 
"one who had authority, and not as the Scribes 
and Pharisees," we are compelled to examine the 
meaning of "authority." For Jesus it was given 
meaning and power because of who he was, his 
person and essence. That in turn was expressed 
in his self-giving and vulnerability. His was the 
role of leader/servant, leading by example and 
joining both principle and action in a most 
meaningful praxis. It is in light of our church's 
Leader that we consider leadership lifestyle. 


Christian leadership is a disciplined service 
precisely because we are called to be disciples 
who serve (rather than being served). Leadership 
is a shared responsibility of every member; all 
are baptized and commissioned to enter service 
and ministry (diakonia). We are servant-me- 
mbers of one body. 


We in the church speak, in the final 
analysis, of spiritual leadership. It ought to be 
qualitatively different from that which the world 
gives. In "Spiritual Development and the 
Christian Community," a seminar report of the 
United Church of Christ in 1978, we find helpful 
reflections. Let the group read these and discuss 
them in relation to the leadership styles evident 
in your congregation: 


Persons expressing spiritual leadership in 
the Christian community: 


— See the larger vision and interpret it; draw 
upon the living memory of the people and 
articulate the inner events of life; respond to the 
power of the biblical story. 


— Protect others in their vulnerability and need 
to to be comforted; provide a safe environment 
in which personal growth can occur; draw out the 
gifts they have. 
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— Come to terms with their own suffering; find in 
their own vulnerability a strengthening of com- 
passion. 


— Make a long-term commitment to spiritual 
development, including reflective and active 
disciplines. 


— Are open and direct in relationships; enjoy a 
capacity for spontaneity and humor; reveal a 
vividness or potency in leadership. Such leader- 
ship nurture -- by support and challenge -- the 
people of God. 


Choosing Leaders and Recognizing Gifts 

In I Corinthians 12 we are challenged to 
look with new eyes at some of the assumptions 
and practices at work in our congregations. 


— Do we sometimes choose leaders as a kind of 
outeome or reward for those who have been 
around a long time? "If you stick around here 
long enough, your turn will come!" 


— Are we apt to overlook the quiet folks with 
many gifts to share, those many loyal and helpful 
people, but whose names do not come quickly to 
mind? 


— Are those who choose (the nominating commit- 
tee) clear about the office or position and the 
personal qualities and talents needed for the 
work? 


— Do we fall back on the pastor or one or two key 
leaders to always suggest names of persons for 
leadership? 


— Do we treat all church responsibilities as 
important and even essential for building up the 
body of Christ and the work of ministry? 


— Do we stretch and challenge the talents and 
abilities of persons by showing the creative 
possibilities for new ideas and new ways of doing 
things? 


— Do we sometimes assume someone we seek for 
leadership is too busy and will decline the 
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nomination, instead of letting that person answer 
for himself/herself? 


Justice is furthered and community en- 
haneed, you can see, right in the "nuts and bolts" 
work of a nomination committee. We need to 
see such opportunities in the normal and ongoing 
life of the congregation, as well as in the more 
eventful and memorable times. 


What Happens in Our Meetings? 

Church meetings teach what Christianity is 
all about both in the content and the human 
interaction of meetings. Philip Anderson, who 
teaches pastoral psychology at Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, comments: 


Too many Christians know all about Chris- 
tianity but they have no experience of 
being Christian, of acting as a Christian in 
matters of race relations, civil rights, 
world peace, poverty, death, family es- 
trangements -- or even in meetings at 
church. Church meetings often offer only 
"knowledge about" and no "experience of." 
Becoming a Christian means experiencing 
our neighbor's love and forgiveness, and 
experiencing the extending of such love to 
near and distant neighbors. It is not enough 
to know that love and forgiveness exist. 


A meeting must seek to serve the church 
both as an institution and as the Body of 
Christ. We have been accustomed to 
thinking of church meetings as necessities 
for the operation and maintenance of the 
church as an institution. So they are. We 
cannot be good stewards of our resources 
without planning for their proper care and 
use. But such concerns are instrumental 
only. 


Church meetings large and small must 
provide for all who participate in the 
church's life opportunities for reconcilia- 
tion, caring and mutual engagement in 
mission. This is our fundamental concern. 
Every meeting in the church needs to be 
concerned with both the instrumental and 
the fundamental content of meetings. 

(See JSAC Grapevine, Sept., 1985, p. 2) 


MEETING TO WORSHIP 


The Parts 

Here are some contrivances to help us 
reexamine what we do in the church's weekly 
gathering to celebrate the Lord's Day. Try them 
to gain fresh perspective on corporate worship: 


1. You Are To Write A Play. 

The play is to reflect the mighty works of 
God. It is to demonstrate what constitutes 
faithful service to God by individuals and com- 
munities. List the acts or actions you would put 
in the play. What actors would you use and what 
would you expect from them? For what audience 
would you write? 


2. You Are To Direct A Play. 

It is already written in three acts: Act 
one, Adoration, Confession, and Absolution be- 
fore God; Act two, Proclamation of What God Is 
Doing and Intends To Do With This World; Act 
three, the People's Response to God's Acts and 
Intentions. You have a cast of two hundred 
players. From previous experience you know 
that only about one-half or less of them ever say 
their parts out loud and clear. For example, part 
of the first act requires singing but half or less 
of the actors sing. Part of Act three calls for a 
statement of faith (creed) but most of the actors 
mumble or say nothing. What do you do? Fire 
the poor actors? Train them? If so, how? Do you 
try to find out why they are not performing well? 
If so, how? Do you rewrite the play? If so, how? 
Along what lines? Who is the audience for this 
play you are directing? How do they get to see 
the play? 


3. You Are The Board Of Directors Of A 
Subsidiary Company Of A Very Large Corpora- 
tion. 

You have the opportunity once a week to 
meet with all the employees for about an hour. 
It is your chance to orient them to the larger 
goals of the trans-national company of which 
they are a part. It is your chance to help them 
understand how what they do week by week fits 
in or could fit in better with the goals of the 
parent corporation. It is your opportunity to 
train them to work better together and to 
encourage them to offer more fully and imagina- 
tively their special gifts and insights to the 
greater ends of the parent corporation. 


What would you do in that weekly meeting? 
Would you do the same thing each week? Some of 
the same things? If so, what? How would you 
help the branch employees to increase their 
output? How would you describe the final pro- 
ducts of the corporation? Would you use the 
same speakers all the time? Would you have the 
employees just sit and listen each time? If not, 
how else would you involve them? You are an 
"equal opportunity employer." That is the parent 
corporation's policy. How would you go about 
putting into action that policy at the weekly 
meeting? How would it affect the language and 
images you use, and who does what? 
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4. You Are Directing A Rehearsal. 

Each week you have the opportunity to 
rehearse with the entire company of players 
(congregation) just what their individual and 
collective parts are going to be in the coming 
week's performance before a live audience (the 
world and the Lord of the world). You do not 
have a great deal of time, so you want to use all 
the time you have as effectively as possible to 
help your company of players to play their parts 
better after they leave the rehearsal and go into 
the living theater. 


What do you do? How do you get across 
that this is serious business, but still a rehearsal? 
How do you communicate and allow for the fact 
that in rehearsal players can learn from mis- 
takes, that new ways of acting can be tried out? 
What is the overall design of your rehearsal? 


5. You Are Responding With An Offering 

a. One tradition of offering has four or 
more members of the congregation -- usually 
men -- come forward and receive plates from the 
minister after a call to offering. The offering 
usually occurs before the sermon. The deacons, 
or whatever they are called, pass the plates 
among the congregation and return them to the 
communion table while the congregation stands 
and sings the doxology. The people of the 
congregation have placed cash, checks, or en- 
velopes with portions of their pledges in the 
plates. After the doxology, the minister offers a 
prayer. Sometimes during the process of collec- 
ting the gifts the choir sings an offertory 
anthem. 


b. In another tradition people bring to the 
place of worship offerings in kind or the money 
they have gained from selling things of which 
they had enough. The offerings are all collected 
and then redistributed according to the needs of 
the people. See Acts 2:43-47; 4:32-35, for a 
description of this tradition. 


c. In still another tradition the offering 
occurs after the sermon and creed. On Sundays 
when Holy Communion is celebrated, bread and 
wine are brought to the table along with the gifts 
of money that have been collected from the 
people much as in the first tradition mentioned. 
The offerings are all placed on the table around 
which the people also gather. This is done in 
various ways: sometimes the people come for- 
ward and sit at tables placed in the crossing of 
the Church; sometimes they come forward and 
kneel near the table; sometimes they stand about 
the table with children sitting on the chancel 
steps and older people sitting in the front pews. 
Connections are made between the bread, wine 


and money and the work that the people of the 
congregation have done. Sometimes signs of that 
work are placed on the table in the form of 
reports or other artifacts. All is offered or 
consecrated to God. The offering is then 
redistributed -- the bread and wine to all the 
people gathered, the money through the church 
budget for many different purposes. 


The congregation usually offers prayers at 
this time, participating in the prayers of conse- 
cration with the minister or priest, and offering 
their own thanksgivings and intercessions. On 
those Sundays when Holy Communion is not 
celebrated the people still come forward with 
money, prayers, and singing which are offered at 
the table. It is something like a "dry" 
communion. Usually each member of the cong- 
regation gives and receives the peace before or 
after the offering. 


What things do these three traditions have 
in common? Note that intent may not be so 
different as the manner of expressing intent. 
How might the intent or purpose of the offering: 
in your congregation be more fully conceived and 
accurately expressed? 


The Style 

Worship can also be assessed by its overall 
style as well as its parts. Style is not of first 
importance. Nevertheless, its secondary impor- 
tance is considerable and is determined, like 
worship itself, by just how well it points to 
substance greater than itself. A faithful style in 
worship will help move worshippers from acts of 
worship (liturgy of Word and Sacrament) to acts 
of justice-love (liturgy of the World). 


Style has to do with many things all of 
which say something about the leaders or partici- 
pants. Let us look at several stylistic factors 
using some case histories to help us. 


1. Language: Does the language in your worship 
services promote, lift up, underscore human 
solidarity? Does it reflect the divine common- 
wealth where there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
male nor female, slave nor free? Language in 
worship is not as simple to assess as one might 
think, and hardly anyone would submit that it is 
easy to change. The Bible itself comes from 
patriarchal times and the problem of accurate 
translation into modern idiom faithful to the text 
is never simple. 


But in spite of these and other difficulties, 
there are strong reasons from scripture as well 
as doctrine for congregations to assess the 
language of worship and attempt to make it more 
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inclusive. Jesus, for example, was a radical in 
naming God and asserting the rights of women 
and children. The New Testament rings with his 
challenges to the male-sexist boundaries and 
ageist as well as ethnocentric prejudices of his 
contemporaries. Women biblical scholars, church 
historians, and theologians have, moreover, made 
very clear how much certain passages and images 
of Scripture, how many glorious chapters in the 
history of the Church (and Israel) have been 
suppressed or neglected in the name of a 
masculine understanding of God and history. 
Now the Holy Spirit in our times demands that 
the Church of Jesus Christ break new ground in 
terms of human solidarity, fairness to all 
persons, and a more profound understanding of 
God. 


Here are three exercises in language and 
awareness change: 
a. Take three of your congregation's favorite or 
most used hymns. Attempt to revise them so 
that they exhibit inclusive language about God 
and about human beings. 


b. Take all the printed prayers and the language 
itself in three representative church bulletins of 
recent vintage. Revise them where necessary so 
that they reflect human solidarity and use of 
inclusive language, and enriched metaphors of 
God's relation to us. 


e. Take any chapter in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. 5, 6, 7) or all three if you have time, and 
attempt to read these passages in a non-sexist 
manner. You may have some problems of 
conscience and accuracy at certain points, but in 
most places where change would be appropriate 
the problems will have to do with bias, fami- 
liarity, and the pain of changing. 

(For further readings and workshop designs, 

see Barbara Withers, ed., Language and the 

Church, NCC-DEM, 1984) 


A Case History of Shared Leadership in Worship 
A congregation of 600 members has two 
clergy who divide equally preaching responsibi- 
lities and other leadership roles in worship and 
church life and administration. About once a 
month other clergy or laity (often from the 
congregation) preach. Members of the congrega- 
tion read the lessons each Sunday. On special 
occasions and for special seasons, such as Ad- 
vent, the half-time Christian Education Director 
leads the congregation in story-telling and 
dramatic interludes, both involving children and 
adults. Occasionally the organist-choir director 
with the adult choir teaches the congregation a 
new hymn or sung response or uses the entire 
service for a sacred concert including congrega- 
tional participation in anthems (singing choruses, 


ete.). The design of Sunday worship and other 
festivals is done by committees of 8-10 people 
with a staff-consultant -- various committees 
preparing the services for each of the major 
seasons of the church year. 


After identifying the people responsible for 
leadership and design of worship in the case 
history, identify those in your congregation who 
are responsible for leadership and design. How 
does the sharing of leadership and accountability 
for worship serve Kingdom goals and Shalom 
connections? 


Here are some questions for assessing 
worship leadership. 


1. How can all the leadership involved in worship 
more effectively humanize everyone in the cong- 
regation (overcoming all the "isms") and reflect 
the same humanizing concern for all people? 
Separated brothers and sisters, enemies (personal 
and national), strangers, those of different sexual 
orientation, those different in other ways? 


2. Another way of asking the first question is to 
ask: Who gets prayed for by the congregation 
and worship leaders? How is it determined in 
your congregation who gets prayed for? Is it just 
the ones that come to the leaders' minds? What 
are the sources for learning about those for 
whom we should pray? 


3. How can those leading worship care both for 
excellence (preparation) and openness to the 
Holy Spirit (spontaneity)? What attitudes and 
approaches by leaders and congregation help 
caring preparation and readiness for the unex- 
pected to characterize the style of worship? 


4. What range of feelings does the leadership 
and design of your worship services allow or 
encourage? How do leaders by their style and 
manner help us to offer sorrow, joy, anger, fear, 
hope, loneliness, etc.? How are leaders helped to 
offer these same feelings? 


With all of these questions we are asked to 
think not only about specifie things leaders can 
do, but also what helps those who lead worship 
to break out of the often lonely, repressed and 
isolated states of being they experience in 
connection with worship. 


Some Case Histories Having To Do 

With Worship Leaders: 

1. A young, well-educated pastor of a church of 
about 800 members complains of having head- 
aches every Sunday morning. When the cong- 
regation, over time, moves to shared leadership 
of worship, with congregational responsibility to 
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the point of the names of the people picking the 
hymns and designing the liturgy being in the 
bulletin, the headaches cease. 


2. A small congregation under able leadership 
for seven years loses their pastor. Because he 
had so shared leadership they discover they are 
quite able to carry on worship. Sometimes 
members of the congregation preach; sometimes 
they invite guest preachers. When after a period 
of time they hire a new pastor, the new pastor 
has some difficulties. He had not been used to so 
much lay leadership in worship and in other ways. 
It takes him quite a while to learn to appreciate 
and make good use of the wealth of lay leader- 
ship. 


3. The pastor of a mediumsized church with 
many able members, but most afraid to take on 
leadership roles, decides upon a different disposi- 
tion of her time. Once a month (or one week a 
month) she spends the time she would normally 
spend in writing a sermon in helping one of the 
gifted members of her congregation prepare a 
sermon which is then offered to God in the 
hearing of the congregation. 


The Orientation Of Worship. 

Worship services have, usually, a fairly well 
defined orientation. This, too, is a matter of 
style and it can be picked up rather easily by the 
nature of the prayers, hymns, sermons, and other 
parts of the liturgy. The orientation, for 
example, may be very inner directed. Highly 
sectarian churches often have such a style 
because their beliefs support a view that only 
they are among the righteous. Other churches 
may be outer directed, highly oriented, for 
example, to the work of missionaries and this is 
revealed in the style of worship. So also, worship 
services tend to be more or less individualistic in 
orientation, more or less oriented to feelings or 
ideas in orientation. 


Take some time now to reflect on the 

overall orientation of your congregational wor- 
ship. 
1. Is it "connectional" in a denominational 
manner? In an ecumenically Christian manner? 
In ways that even reflect interfaith and coali- 
tional relationships? 


2. Do the hymns, anthems, sermons, prayers 
reflect God's concern for whole communities and 
sets of people (See Matthew 25:31ff) or do they 
underscore primarily individual life? Is cor- 
porate sin dealt with or just private, individual 
sin? How ean both the individual and the 
corporate dimensions of our lives, the private 
and the public dimensions of our lives be 
addressed in worship? 


3. What range of ideas and feelings are dealt 
with or invoked in your worship services? Is the 
style of your worship generally oriented to ideas? 
To feelings? To both? If the latter, how? Are 
matters of science, other religions, humanism, 
the whole environment, dealt with? If so, how, 
and in what manner? Open, closed, negative, 
positive, etc.? What feelings are allowed in your 
worship? Does human sexuality in any way touch 
the life or worship in your congregation? If so, 
how? And to what ends? 


MEETING FOR LEARNING 


Shalom is not just a concept to be taught. 
Shalom is a process to be lived in our planning, in 
our structures, in our grouping, in our facilities, 
in our leadership selection, in our use of re- 
sources. 


Educators may have previously thought of 
themselves as being in one of the areas of 
ministry safe from the conflicts and troubles of 
the world. To decide to be safe and silent is not. 
a faithful decision for a leader in educational 
ministry. To decide to be safe and silent on 
justice, peace, and well-being for all of Creation 
is to decide for a distorted faithfulness. As 
Mordecai warned Esther, we must hear: "Don't 
think that you are safe in the palace if you keep 
quiet at a time like this!" (interpretation of 
Esther 4:13-14). 


Some people have chosen educational 
ministry as their avenue for service and then 
excused themselves from conern and action 
toward shalom saying that they were giving 
valuable leadership in educational ministry. 
"Don't think that you are safe in your palace 
(your educational ministry), if you keep quiet at 
a time like this!" 


There is no area of ministry that is "safe" 
from concerns for peace, justice, and well-being 
for all persons and all of creation. Nursery 
classrooms have shalom connections. Youth 
ministry settings have shalom connections. The 
schedules and the groups we make available to 
persons have shalom connections. Let us choose 
faithfully to acknowledge those connections! 
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15 min. 
Ask persons to stand facing a partner in concen- 
trie circles -- an inner circle facing out and an 
outer circle facing in. All have a partner facing 
them. 
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Ask partners to talk to each other for about two 
minutes about this question: "When has your 
congregation taught you about peace, justice, 
and well-being for all?" 


After they have talked, call time and ask the 
inner circle to move one person to the left so 
they are facing new partners. They will now talk 
about: "What has your congregation taught you 
about peace, justice, and well-being for all?" 


Change partners in the same manner and talk 
about: "How are church people using their 
influence for peace, justice, and well-being for 
all persons and Creation?" 


If group members do not know each other, ask 
them to get acquainted each time. Before the 
last question, ask persons to be prepared to 
introduce this person to the whole group. 


15 min. 

Ask the whole group to stand where they can see 
each other and indicate that we have been 
acknowledging what we are already doing toward 
shalom: peace, justice, and well-being for all of 
Creation. Perhaps some will want to share what 
they heard that we are already doing toward 
shalom as they introduce the persons with whom 
they last talked. 


5 min. 

Sing "I Don't Feel No Ways Tired" (Songs of Zion, 
#175 (Abingdon). The words are, "I don't feel no 
ways tired, I come too far from where I started 
from, Nobody told me the road would be easy, I 
don't believe God brought me this far to leave 
me." Living toward shalom is something that 
requires lifelong persistence but God promises to 
be with us always. There is no area of ministry 
without shalom connections. 


Matthew 21:12-17; Luke 10:25-37; Luke 4:16-22; 
Psalm 146:7-10 are scripture passages that shed 
light on shalom connections and the way we learn 
them. Here are some thoughts on learning 
shalom connections in light of Luke 10: 25 ff. 


We live in times when the old must learn 
from the young and the young must learn from 
the old, as when Jesus set a child in the midst of 
the "old" disciples. Men need to learn from 
women and women from men; that is another 
interaction or mutuality when it comes to 
learning and teaching. In fact, learning, almost 
by definition, must take place across some 
boundary. The peace of the world as well as the 
truth of the Gospel demand that learning take 
place across the boundaries of race, nation, 
denomination and even religion. Jesus holds up 


foreigners, pagans, secularists, and especially the 
ones normally excluded from the religious com- 
munities as examples of humility, wisdom, in- 
sight, loving and even faith. True learning 
always is of the truth and when we come close to 
the truth we cannot be far from our Lord who is 
the way, the truth and the life. 


Because learning is not a oneway thing and 
beeause it crosses boundaries, it is also risky. It 
is the risk of taking in new information and the 
risk of reflecting on what actually is happening 
to us, to others, and to the world that God so 
loves. Learning is risking turning again in the 
direction of discipleship -- to follow Jesus. 


But learning is risking being an apostle who 
proclaims and teaches outside the protected 
sanctuary of religious life. Learning can begin or 
continue in certain ways within the fellowship 
inside the church community, but it is never 
made full without that experience of risking 
outside. That is why Jesus sends his disciples out 
even when they are not ready in some ways. 
That is why he leads them to the difficult places, 
and situations where they are not sure and there 
invites them (and us) to be open to the Holy 
Spirit. 


Let us turn now to Luke 10:25-37. The 
parable of the Good Samaritan is told when a 
lawyer, trying to put Jesus on the spot or test 
him, asks the ultimate question, "Teacher, what 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?" Jesus' response 
is, in spite of the patent challenge to his 
authority in the question, to try to get the 
lawyer to risk a little. We can imagine that the 
lawyer was reluctant to risk much of anything 
since the attempt to test another is so often the 
attempt to protect oneself. Excellent teaching, 
however, always catches us and we are led to 
risk-taking. The risk Jesus succeeded in getting 
the lawyer to take was to say what he already 
knew. What does this parable and its setting in 
Luke tell us about the nature of teaching/learn- 
ing? What are the overall implications in 
learning and teaching shalom’connections? 


Jesus not only succeeded in getting the 
lawyer to reflect on his own experience and 
knowledge, he also gave him the opportunity to 
go beyond his typical learning arena. He did this 
in two ways: first, he told the lawyer a story 
about someone far from pleasant Temple court- 
yards or living rooms who unquestionably needed 
help. Second, Jesus succeeded in getting the 
lawyer to acknowledge that sometimes we can 
learn from those whom we would not call 
"teacher," but whom we consider outcast. 
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Think about your educational system and 
approach in your congregation. How much does 
that system enable people to have experience 
with those in real need? How much does it 
enable members to be in the presence of and 
learn from those who are culturally, economi- 
cally, religiously different? 


5 min. 

God's people and all Creation are bound together 
and are interdependent. All our living is con- 
nected. All our decision-making is connected. 
We are persons with gifts from God. We are 
persons with influence and power to live toward 
shalom. We are sustained by the stories of 
faithful persons like ourselves throughout the 
centuries who have seen themselves as perhaps 
"born for a time like this." There is life in 
connections! There is life in shalom connections. 
As persons in educational ministry -- for all our 
congregation's life is educating -- we can ac- 
knowledge that we too are in that dangerous, 
exciting place for ministry. We have unlimited 
potential to live toward shalom, to make shalom 
connections clear in our congregation's educa- 
tional ministry. 


Ask group members to join in a circle in this 
manner: stretch out palms of hands to your sides 
and join palm to palm (do not clasp hands). Think 
about shalom connections in your congregation's 
educational ministry in and beyond the church 
building. Imagine yourself using your power and 
influence toward shalom. Begin using your power 
and influence toward shalom in this group now. 
See what happens. Do this experience silently. 


After the group has moved, or influenced toward 
shalom, reflect on the ways that this experience 
is like what must occur in shalom connections in 
the congregation's educational ministry. All the 
congregation is connected -- are the connections 
similar to or different from those represented by 
the palms held together? Are the connections 
throughout all Creation similar to, different 
from, those in the circle? How does each part of 
Creation affect every other part? What ways 
are there for influence? How are these similar 
to, or different from, those in life? What could 
an individual do? What did the group do? How is 
that like shalom connections? How is that like 


moving toward a vision of shalom? What does 


this experience suggest to you? 


As you hold palm to palm in the circle, 
close with prayers by group members that shalom 
connections can be clear in your congregation's 
educational ministry. 


Reflections on Learning the Shalom Connections 

1. To be the body of Christ is to be all 
inclusive. Worship is for all persons, not pri- 
marily for adults. The worship experience must 
be inclusive in content, leadership, and participa- 
tion. Some congregations will not imagine that 
worship could be other than for all persons of all 
ages. However, some congregations have formed 
a pattern or tradition that either by schedule, 
deliberate plan, or by providing simultaneous 
programs has excluded many persons from wor- 
ship. Shalom connections call us to look at our 
scheduling and inclusiveness. 


It is not enough to include children, youth, 
and their education leaders in fifteen minutes of 
worship and think we have been inclusive. It is 
not enough to include children, youth and their 
leaders once a month. Worship is the work of all 
of God's people. Worship enables us to live 
toward visions. 


2. Just as worship is not for adults pri- 
marily, neither is educational ministry primarily 
for children. Both worship and educational 
ministry are needed by all persons of all ages. 
Neither is optional for any group. When worship 
and education experiences are scheduled simul- 
taneously, the congregation teaches itself that 
neither is terribly important and both are op- 
tional. We cannot be growing people of faith- 
fulness if we do not both worship and participate 
in planned growth experiences. Educational 
ministry is for lifelong participation just as 
stewardship of the world's resources is a lifelong 
responsibility, and just as mission is a lifelong 
ministry. Learning is not a Christian option! It 
is essential! It is lifelong! 


3. We tell each other and we tell the world 
a lot by whom we select to lead us. We tell who 
is included, who is seen as gifted, who is seen as 
valued. If all God's people are to see themselves 
as valued in the Body of Christ, then all must see 
someone like themselves in the leadership of the 
Body of Christ. You may hear church members 
say, "But we can't get leaders." What they have 
done, in that case, is narrow the list of who they 
see as potential leaders and have failed to see 
everyone as a potential leader and contributor. 
They have said "no" for persons without ever 
inviting them into leadership. Rather than 
seeing themselves as God's persons to identify 
and anoint leaders as a Samuel did, challenge 
persons to see their unique contribution and 
position as Mordecai did, or call persons to be 
more than they now are but what we are 
confident they can become, those responsible for 
selecting leaders choose not to see the whole 
body of Christ. What will give the persons who 
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select leaders in the congregation the support 
they need to invite representative persons of all 
the Body of Christ into leadership? 


4. Some would like to say learning is 
mandatory! Others would like to say that 
learning is essential. Some would say learning is 
an essential part of my congregation. Actually, 
learning is not a program of the congregation. 
Since everyone is learning all the time through 
the life of the congregation, the concern in 
making shalom connections is that we be certain 
that what is learned in the congregation, through 
the congregation's life, is faithful to the Faith 
Story. Let us not be telling one story with our 
words and learning another story more power- 
fully through the way we live in the congrega- 
tion. 


5. The materials we use in teaching and 
the resources we draw on, including the gifts of 
many persons and cultures, may actually teach 
more than the words we use. A globe tells us 
that churches and God care about all the world. 
Pictures show us who is included in the church 
and who is included in the concerns of the 
congregation. When we use the music and arts of 
many cultures, not just our own, we show that we 
believe we have something to receive from all 
peoples. Some would extend this list of re- 
sources to include books, filmstrips, records, 
films, experiences, training, and love to indicate 
that persons learn through a variety of media. 
Persons have a variety of learning styles. Re- 
sources need to take into account the learning 
styles of all persons, not just the learning style 
of verbal persons. God has created as persons 
with body, mind, heart, soul -- all to be involved 
in learning. 


6. When that is our expectation -- that 
leaders are learners too -- we free more persons 
to be leaders because they realize that they are 
not required to be experts. This expectation 
frees us to look for the kinds of persons who are 
open to growth and learning. This expectation 
implies mutuality among leaders and partici- 
pants. Shalom connects interdependent persons 
in openness to new insights. 


7. In education, experience and attitudes 
are very important, as are facts, feelings, truth, 
and ideas. The Christian faith is not primarily a 
collection of information to learn. Learning in 
the community of faith is more a matter of 
learning to be and to do the faith. Being faithful 
is a whole lifestyle. It cannot be limited to 
knowing. It cannot be limited to facts and 
information. The content of the faith is the 
totality of acts, attitudes, ideas, values, be- 
havior, and concerns of the teachings and tra- 


dition that make up the Faith Story. This 
understanding means that as we plan and partici- 
pate in educational ministry we must be con- 
cerned with the processes, persons, facilities, 
and content of the Faith Story. 


8. A great deal of thought should be given 
to how we are using our space. Whatever we do 
with our space teaches how we regard persons 
and resourees. Decision-making involves us in 
issues such as who has the power, who is valued, 
who is included, to whom do we reach out, how 
will we get along as we share space, and what is 
the mission of the Church. Decisions about use 
of space are faith decisions. 


We should allow groups to hang things on 
the walls when it accomplishes educational 
ministry purposes. Walls were made for the 
Church's mission. The Church does not need to 
be confined by walls. There are ways to take 
care of the resources available to us and still use 
them appropriately for educational ministry. 
Decision-making about the use of facilities can 
be an opportunity for educational ministry. 
Growth in faith may take place in trustee 
meetings as well as in church school classes. 


9. The kind of paper used in educational 
settings teaches. Do you use computer print- 
outs and blueprints that are discarded but clean 
on one side? Do you use the church office's 
colored mimeograph paper that is clean on one 
side, or do you purchase colored construction 
paper for the same purpose? Are the cans and 
bottles used in the church kitchen taken to 
recycling centers rather than filling the garbage 
cans and overused landfills? Are the discarded 
papers from groups and offices taken to paper 
recycling centers? In faithful educational 
ministry there is recycling. There is no other 
choice than stewardship. It is not optional. 


Choosing to recycle has nothing to do with 
what you can afford to buy. One recycles 
because it is the faithful way to use resources. 
It is not a choice one makes because of the 
inability to buy construction paper! In fact, one 
ean teach stewardship simply by using recycled 
supplies. 


Recycling involves more of the congrega- 
tion in educational ministry. The engineers who 
can provide discarded blueprints for poster- 
making feel involved in educational ministry. As 
persons provide a variety of clean-on-one-side 
papers (in various colors and sizes and shapes) 
from their workplaces, habits are formed for 
recycling. Persons who see recycling at church 
are more likely to recycle at home. The 
possibilities for greater educational ministry 
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through recycling are endless. What are your 
ideas? 


Persons responsible for training events be- 
yond the local chureh should deliberately use 
recycled supplies to demonstrate that effective 
educational ministry involves recycling. People 
will catch on! 


10. What groups study in the church is not 
just an intellectual exercise. When we study in 
the church, we study toward a vision of who we 
are as God's people. When we study in the 
church, we are responsible for decision-making 
that grows out of the increased awareness, new 
information, new insights, and new experiences 
we have. We cannot be the same persons before 
and after educational experiences. It may be 
appropriate for learning sessions to include an 
examination of how the topic relates to one's life 
in the church; in the home, community, school; 
and in the world. Decision-making needs to 
result from learning. 


As disciples we are continuing to update 
the message and relate it to our times. That 
takes time. That is a concern in which partici- 
pants and leaders can be co-learners.  Dis- 
covering God's will for us is not the same as 
telling those less learned what God's will is. 
Discovering God's will for God's people is the 
work of all the people. Educational ministry is a 
lifelong process through which we discover and 
act on our understanding of what God's will is for 
us. 


11. Developing and carrying out strategies 
to bring about growth and change toward shalom 
is a way of learning the faith. Learning is not a 
passive receptive experience only. Learning 
involves persons in active, actual experiences. 
Figuring out strategy is one of those experiences. 
Figuring out strategy is not something we should 
expect people to go home and do on their own 
after the leaders have taught them the facts. In 
the church, one of our responsibilities is to act as 
a group, aS a people. Working together on 
strategy is one of the processes through which 
we learn the faith, minister to each other, and 
minister to and in the world. 


How much of a congregation's educational 
ministry time should be spent on planning strat- 
egy? Half certainly wouldn't be too much! 
Living the faith is answering a call into action, 
not just into understanding. 


12. If we limit ourselves to learning 
through the people in our congregation, we may 
learn from a very limited group of resource 
persons. Are most of the people in your church 
very familiar to you? If yes, then you will need 
to reach out to learn about more of God's people. 


We need to meet and share with a variety 
of persons in order to know the concerns and 
conditions of all God's people, in order to receive 
the contributions of all God's people, and in order 
to know God and meet God in the experiences of 
people not entirely like us. 


The congregation is one of the few inter- 
generational groups in our culture. It gives us a 
unique opportunity to learn the faith from and 
with persons of many ages and situations. A 
congregation needs to value this possibility and 
use it. Many things are best done inter- 
generationally if we are to live out the truth that 
we are all the Body of Christ. 


13. If we believe that we already know, 
then we cannot learn. We cannot already know; 
there's too much change for that. Again God has 
created us interdependent. Some of our learning 
must be done together. Isn't it interesting that if 
we are to live toward shalom, if we are to make 
clear the shalom connections, some of our 
learning must be done together? Isn't it in- 
teresting that if we are to make shalom connec- 
tions in the congregation's educational ministry 
we must connect with persons beyond our cong- 
regations in order to learn the ways of peace, 
human rights, stewardship, and economic justice! 
Isolated Christian living is impossible. Con- 
nected is living toward shalom through the 
congregation's educational ministry. 


14. We are beyond the time, if the Church 
was ever properly in such a time, when mission 
outreach is from us. Christians throughout the 
world are called to use their gifts in sharing the 
faith with us. We hear more fully God's good 
news when it is not bound by culture and country. 
Mission education in the congregation will bring 
us into contact with others' worlds and lives so 
that we may receive the outreach of others who 
are compelled to share the good news. 


Such receptivity on our part may allow us 
to distinguish God's Word from tradition and 
nation. We may see more fully the shalom 
connections. 


Why Do We Consume? Spend? 


Discussion Starters 


No. 1 — Why Do We Consume? 

"In the autumn of 1954, during the Cong- 
ressional elections of that year, the Republicans 
replied to Democratic attacks...by arguing that 
this was the second best year in history. It was 
not, in all respects, a happy defense. Many 
promptly said that second best was not good 
enough -- certainly not for Americans."* 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION DEBATE 


The best year...the second-best year...best 
in WHAT? 


In production, of course. Would any Re- 
publican or Democrat, leftist or rightist, 
Catholic or Protestant, black person or white 
person even consider an alternative measure- 
ment? Certainly not! 


But...what about progress in the arts and 
sciences? In the battle against juvenile de- 
linquency? Or to reduce hunger and home- 
lessness? In the chance of survival in a world of 
nuclear weaponry? Might these be alternative 
areas on which to base a judgment? Who would 
consider them to be such? 


"the production that is lost during a 
depression...is not a matter of any general 
concern. The menace of depressions is not the 
production that is sacrificed but the jobs and 
income that are lost -- in short, the threat to 
economic security."** 


No. 2 - Why Do We Spend? 

"Along with the greater and greater uni- 
formity in many products we buy, our spending 
power is also becoming greater and greater. The 
possibilities of buying more and more appliances 
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and more and more luxury items seem unending. 
And how about the so-called gourmet-type foods 
-- have you had your snails lately? Almost any of 
us today can improve our standard of living -- 
and what our neighbors think of us-- through 
our choice of how we spend our money."*** 


When we look at the things we spend our 
money on -- individually or as a society -- we 
Americans often distinguish two categories of 
purchases: those that provide us with direct 
rewards, that increase our standard of living and 
that we would like to spend more on; and those 
that are unwelcome but unavoidable burdens, 
that provide something we may have to have to 
be able to enjoy our standard of living or that 
compensate for some undesirable side effect of 
our way of life. Consider the list below of items 
that our money is spent on. In which category 
does each of these items fall? For each item, 
put its identifying letter in the boat where you 
feel it belongs, depending on whether it is valued 
in its own right or is a necessary evil, something 
we would prefer to spend less on if we could. 


. Custom -built houses Sates: 
Garbage pickup service 

. Expensive jewelry 

. Vacuum cleaners 

Police force expansion 

Street cleaners 

. Highway maintenance 

. Automobiles 

Environmental protection office 6 peussary 


Telephone service expansion unimportant 


a-mOmMmoQwD> 


When all have finished dividing the items, refer 
to the paragraph below for Prof. Galbraith's 
comments. 


John Kenneth Galbraith observes that "in 


*John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958), p. 121. 


**Galbraith, op. cit., pp. 128 f. 


***Steuart Henderson Britt, The Spenders (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960), p. 26. 
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the general view it is privately produced pro- 
duction that is important, and that nearly alone." 
According to this view, A, C, D, H and J are 
"important/valued"; B, E, F, G and I are "unim- 
portant/a necessary evil." Do you agree with the 
general view? Galbraith notes some interesting 
contradictions. Are automobiles really more 
important than the roads on which they are 
driven? Do we want more personal wealth but 
regret the added cost of the police force by 
which it is protected? Do we think vacuum 
cleaners to insure clean houses are essential to 
our standard of living, but regard street cleaners 
to insure clean streets as an unfortunate ex- 


pense? (See The Affluent Society, pp. 133 f.) 


Discussion Questions 

1. How do the operation and philosophy of the 
present economie system work to make Ameri- 
cans become (or want to become) heavy spenders 
and reluctant taxpayers? 


2. How do you feel about this? 
3. How do you relate this to Jesus' words in 


Matt. 6:25-33? (Take a quick look at this 
familiar passage.) 





Individuals’ Needs to Consume 


VIGNETTES FOR 
CONSUME 


INDIVIDUALS' NEEDS TO 


1. Autonomy 

Person comes in sulking and gets into car. 
"At work, all they ever do is tell me what to do! 
My parents never listen to me! And the bowling 
league just moved to that alley I hate! Phooey! 


"The heck with them -- when I'm driving 
my TR7, NO ONE tells me what to do!" 


2. Protection From Footlooseness 

Person is talking on the telephone. "Yes, 
Dad, we're all moved in. Can't say we're entirely 
at home yet, but we're getting better at it every 
time. Well, five moves in seven years with the 
company keeps us hopping, you're right...Wel- 
come Wagon came yesterday to let us know 
what's what hereabouts. 


"The house? Well, we have the kids' 
playhouse set up, the one we bought back in St. 
Louis, remember? It seems to help them adjust 
to each new move by having 'their place’ as soon 
as possible. That fabulous chair we got in 
Denver is in its place of honor in the living 
room...Yes, it does make it feel more like 
home...Sure, Dad, talk to you next Saturday." 


3. Emotional Outlet 

Person hangs up phone, turns and regards 
collection of shotguns. "Well, did you hear that? 
It's Sue again, complaining about the way 
Grampa refuses to go into a nursing home. You'd 
think that after all he did to help her, she'd at 
least feel guilty that she's trying to shove him 
aside and lock him away. Well, that won't 
happen to me, no sir! I've just spent my time 
taking care of this collection (reaches and takes 
down a gun and starts to polish it -- almost like a 
caress) and there's no way it can turn on me. 
Why, this here is the most extensive collection of 
shotguns in the state. And each one is like a 
person to me. I know how it wants to be treated, 
how it feels when it goes off, all the stories it 
has of its past. Why, I don't know what I'd do 
without them!" 
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4. Easing of Fears 

Person looking at the newspaper. "Oh, my, 
look at this! There's a new way to preserve your 
body for years and years after death. And when 
they figure out a cure for cancer or aging or 
whatever got you, well, they just warm you up 
and get you going again. Heavens...just imag- 
ine...never having to...well, you know...pass on. 
Hm (reads on), 17 thousand dollars...reservations 
available...(thinks a moment) guess I'll just have 
to mail in this coupon and find out a bit more 
about it!" 


5. Self-Sufficiency 

Husband sits at a table across from wife, 
with paper and pencil. Adds figures. "Let's see, 
now better check it again. Assets: Social 
Security, company pension, insurance retirement 
options, stock portfolio dividends, interest from 
the bonds (quick figuring). 


"Debits: accounts for the funerals and 
burial plots, taxes on the house and the inheri- 
tance taxes, accounts for anything Medicare 
won't do, and for extended care in a home. 
Heaven forbid (more quick figuring). 


"Well, it looks like we'll be able to take 
eare of ourselves okay. Won't have to get help 
from anyone. This way the kids won't have to 
scrape to take us in or find a place for us." 
(Leans back and looks very self-satisfied.) 


6. Self-Definition 

Woman obviously strutting before a mirror, 
luxuriating in a full-length mink coat. "Oh, my 
lovely mink coat! I look so rich -- so gorgeous — 
so Vanderbilty -- MMMMMM. I must be really 
smart to have the money for this. Everyone will 
think so. Ha, won't Laurie die when she sees me 
at the club Friday?...I'd better not wear this to 
church though. They'll be after me to raise my 
pledge! The selfish hounds!" 


7. Parental Approval 

Person is obviously lecturing a child. 
"Now, I know you think it's not that important 
what subjects you choose for seventh grade. But 
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it is, it is! You're taking your first steps toward 
a career. 


"What do you mean, 'Who cares?! You'd 
better care! I've given you a good life so far, and 
you want to keep it this way, right?...Of course 
you do. And to 'make it' you have to have a 
college education -- get into a growing company 
that can take you right up with it -- get you that 
Swimming pool and the trips to Tahiti and the 
best clubs. The things that are important. 


"Now do you understand?...1 knew you 
would." 


8. Satisfaction of Greed 

Person sits, malevolently rubbing hands 
together. Says with great pride, "Chairperson of 
the Board of Shell Telephone. Finally, what l've 
always dreamed of. Humphh, the last one 
managed to get the salary up to $700,000 plus a 
penthouse and private plane. He was a moron; 
I'll break all the records! An island in the 
Pacific...a hot line to the White House...a cruiser 
for my European ‘business trips' ...all from the 
company. Why, there's no limit to what I'll get." 
(He goes off into a dream of forever-getting.) 


INDIVIDUALS' NEEDS TO CONSUME 


1. Autonomy 

A certain autonomy (mastery of oneself 
and one's fate) is a sign of maturity and mental 
health. If an individual feels powerless with 
respect to the ability to control such major areas 
of life as his/her work situation or social 
environment or the political process, this person 
may turn to the purchase of material goods as a 
way of developing a tangible world in which to 
exercise power. 


2. Protection From Footlooseness 

The modern phenomena of increased speed 
and efficiency of communications and trans- 
portation, of residential mobility, and the crum- 
bling of traditional social/psychological support 
structures (family, neighborhood, parish, etc.) 
lead to a very threatening feeling of vulnerabi- 


lity. Material objects may assume a comforting, ` 


protective role. 


3. Emotional Outlet 

The psychoanalytic term "cathexis" means 
a concentration of emotion upon an object. An 
individual's "psychic energy" needs an outlet 
whereby it is "neutralized" and subjected to the 
control of reason. If the social environment is 
not conducive to appropriate neutralization, the 
individual may become emotionally attached to 
material things in a way that cannot be explained 


by their functional utility. Ernest Dichter in 
Handbook of Consumer Motivation (New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1964) offers the advice (page 399) 
that there is "a vast amount of unneutralized 
psychice energy which is available for object 
cathexis" through consumption. "Your product, 
your stores, your logotype, your slogan also must 
become the focal point of much cathected 
psychic energy, love energy." 


4. Easing of Fears 

Fear of death, fear of powerlessness, fear 
of the world's moving too fast, all may lead an 
individual to snatch the tangibles available at the 
moment, in order to hold onto the present and 
construct a stability, no matter how artificial. 


5. Self-Sufficiency 

Along with urbanization, suburbanization 
and mobility in our culture, we find, typically, an 
intense determination to achieve a feeling of 
self-sufficiency. People frequently are com- 
pletely unacquainted with most of the families 
living in the same block, subdivision, or apart- 
ment house. They do little "neighboring," do not 
feel comfortable about borrowing, and have few 
or no friends to whom they readily turn in times 
of trouble. In such a setting they feel they must 
avoid relying on the personal assistance of others 
for any contingency. They do not want to be 
vulnerable to an insufficient generosity or wil- 
lingness to help on the part of others. They do 
not want to be beholden to anybody. They must 
acquire all of their own household equipment. 
They must have a retirement plan that will 
eliminate all risk of dependence on their children 
for material support. 


6. Self-Definition 

One defines oneself through the possessions 
one accumulates and the expenditures one dis- 
plays. They prove one's existence, express one's 
self-image, and portray to the public one's 
"coming up." Through such self-portrayal a 
person enhances his/her own self-esteem and 
seeks increased status in the eyes of others. 
(Ironically, status striving leads to increased 
sameness among consumers.) 


7. Parental Approval 

The need to be successful in terms of 
material possessions may be deeply ingrained 
from early childhood by implicit and explicit 
parental emphasis upon the preeminent impor- 
tance of success in such terms. The young 
person may acquire a powerful sense of obliga- 
tion to meet parental expectations regarding 
participation in the material affluence that is 
supposed to constitute the "good life." The 
agony of not being able to afford a high standard 
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of living then includes a strong element of guilt 
for disappointing Dad and Mother. To ease the 
feeling of guilt, a person may spend beyond 
his/her means. 


8. Satisfaction of Greed 
Dropping the psychological type of analysis 


now, we recognize the mysterious reality of 
selfishness and greed -- of what the Bible calls 
sin. It can be neither totally explained nor 
totally eliminated from our lives. It certainly 
has something to do with excessive expenditures 
on ourselves, which we make instead of using our 
money to improve the situation of the poor. 





Community Energy Responsibility 


Good News About Reduced Consumption 

People and organizations have begun to 
conserve energy. Many congregations and church 
members have taken steps to reduce their con- 
sumption of nonrenewable and unsustainable 
fuels. Share the good news of steps you have 
taken, recording the information volunteered by 
members of the group under the headings of 
Individual and Institutional conservation. 


Energy Responsibility 

The church has a vision of shalom which 
translates into a life of eco-justice, and the goal 
of sustainable sufficiency for all. (Cf. "Eco- 
justice for the Eighties," in D. Hessel, ed., 
Energy Ethics: A Christian Response (Friendship 
Press, 1979). The church's objectives on the 
energy front are to: 


1. Foster sustainable, conservation energy 
systems for the sake of future generations. 


2. Protect the rights and life of the poor. 
We have some fuel assistance programs 
administered by state governments, but they are 
inadequate and chronically underfunded. They 
are tied up in much red tape. There are many 
arguments about what kind of fuel systems really 
help people and are accessible to people, since 
there is a hesitancy on the part of all these 
programs simply to send people money. 


What happens to people who have low 
incomes in a situation of perpetually high fuel 
and utility costs? We know first hand what it 
means to middle-income families. 
critical need to work for the rights of the poor, 
and not simply lower our own utility bills. 


3. Enable fair distribution of scarce re- 
sources. That means we have to go to some sort 
of reallocation arrangements through increased 
rates for high users and lifeline rates for the 
basic minimum use of electricity, gas, and oil. 


We can combine certain kinds of energy 
stamp arrangements with incentive programs to 
produce conservation, coupled with real penalties 


There is a 
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for people who overuse. Part of what is going on 
world wide, of course, is that the United States 
is to oil consumption as Saudi Arabia is to oil 
production. In the United States we have a 
similar pattern, with the rich hogging the energy 
and the poor having to choose between heating 
and eating. 


4. Empower people to participate in 
shaping their own energy future, or their own 
social future through energy systems. Energy 
systems involve whole ways of life. They touch 
on the basic idolatry of this culture, which is an 
idolatry of power. The energy crisis is caused in 
part by lack of political participation through 
mechanisms that function between unorganized 
consumers and large corporations or remote 
government bureaucracy. The key to political 
participation is to invent better community 
mechanisms for energy action. 


5. Use prudent, discriminate, propor- 
tionate means of energy production. Those who 
study ethics are familiar with the just war 
theory. If we have got to mess up the earth with 
some energy production, then there are ways to 
do that justly, or unjustly. There are occasions 
when we shouldn't do it at all; in fact, there are 
rare occasions for violating the earth. When it is 
justified, there are discriminate, proportionate, 
appropriate means of energy production. This 
perspective gets the church into the struggles 
over strip mining, utility siting, hazardous 
wastes, all the related issues about where energy 
production ought to go on, under whose auspices, 
by what means, to what effect. 


Just energy development entails a multility 
of tools -- i.e., more and more we can combine 
two objectives at once in our work on energy. 
We have situations where waste heat can be 
taken from an industrial process to heat a 
building. This example of multility is called co- 
generation. We can also take waste products, 
and not only ecologically dispose of the waste, 
but make energy at the same time. A number of 
these systems deserve careful community atten- 
tion. 
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Congregations in taking responsible energy 
action need to think much more about the 
common good of the larger community. That 
applies not only to utilities and the forms of 
electricity generation, it applies to transporta- 
tion systems and to basic ways energy is pro- 
duced and used in this society. We are talking 
about a religious issue par excellence -- i.e., the 
idolatry of power over against a peaceful way of 
life. 


An Action Strategy 

Any congregation can form a work group 
that seeks energy efficiency in the church 
building (retrofit) and more responsible energy 
consumption by members in their households and 
in changed meeting patterns for the congrega- 
tion. But to borrow a phrase from Jesus, we 
need to do "more than the gentiles do." Beyond 
taking action to reduce our own utility bills -- a 
self-defeating effort if we don't do more -- 
church-based energy responsibility work groups 
need to: 


a) Explore the real energy future. A 
helpful introduction to the subject is Beyond Oil: 
The Threat to Food Fuel in the Coming Decades 
(Bollinger Publishing Co., 1986). This careful 
study by "Carrying Capacity, Inc." shows that by 
the end of the second decade of the 21st century, 
domestic oil and gas stores will be effectively 
empty. To maintain a decent standard of living, 
the U. S. will need "to cut population growth and 
residential fuel use drastically, and...maintain 


incentives to increase manufacturing efficiency." 
(p. 25) 


b) Participate in community energy man- 
agement designed to facilitate conservation and 
to employ people in the process. By this means 
the church gets involved in new patterns of 
community life, such as renewable energy sys- 
tems, shared transportation arrangements, etc. 


c) Foster creative uses of money -- invest- 
ments, corporate social responsibility, support of 
community programs, and memberships in public 
interest organizations -- for the common good. 
Our goal is to support sustainable, sufficient 
energy development on a human scale, ac- 
countable to communities of people where the 
energy is produced and used. 


d) Advocate changes in public policy con- 
sistent with this strategy of community energy 
responsibility. Effective advocacy depends on 
careful analysis of local utility conservation 
policy, power grid relationships, rate structure, 
as well as attention to federal and state govern- 
ment decision-making about energy development, 
fuel assistance, utility management and siting. 
The IMPACT* network offers channels for ecu- 
menical legislative action. The ecumenical 
consensus is to foster joint activity to implement 
conservation measures, to develop renewables, 
and to protect the poor and vulnerable, allowing 
free exploration and engagement of other issues 
in the quest for energy responsibility. 





*IMPACT, 110 Maryland Ave., NE. Washington, DC 20002. 202-544-8636 


Recipes for Congregational Meals 


The following recipes are for groups of 50. 
If you intend to cook for 25 people just halve the 
recipes. If you intend to cook for 100 people, 
double the recipe. 


RAITA Yogurt Salad 

48 ounces plain yogurt 

4 cups chopped onions or seallions 
8 cups chopped tomatoes 

4 cups cubed cucumbers 

1 cup chopped fresh coriander 

1 tsp. salt 

optional: 1/2 tsp. red pepper 


Combine the ingredients and chill before serving. 


CHICKEN CURRY 

75 pieces of chicken 

Place chicken in a large baking pan and bake at 
350 degrees for 30 minutes. 

While chicken is browning prepare the following 
sauce: 

1 1/4 cup cooking oil 

16 cups of finely sliced onions 

Saute the onions until they are dark brown. 


. red pepper 

. grated fresh ginger 

. chopped fresh garlic 

. coriander 

3 Tbs. turmeric 

(Some people substitute curry powder for all 
these spices. If you choose to, add 1/2 cup curry 
powder to the 2 cups of water instead of the 
spice mixture) 

2 tsp. salt 


Combine the above spices in 2 cups of water and ` 


add to the browned onions. 
Add: 
1 number 10 can of stewed tomatoes 


Remove chicken from oven, spread the sauce 
over the chicken evenly. Cover the chicken and 
sauce with aluminum foil and return to the oven 
to bake another 35 minutes at 350 degrees. 
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MAIS DE MOMBASA 

3 Tbs. margarine 

4 cups chopped onions 

4 cloves of garlic 

16 cups whole kernel corn (fresh, frozen or 
canned) 

8 cups chopped tomatoes, or stewed tomatoes 
cut up 

1 cup pimentos 

4 tsp. turmeric 

2 tsp. salt 

1 cup lemon juice 

parsley 


Melt the margarine and brown the onion and 
garlic until a dark golden brown. Add corn, 
tumeric, tomato, pimentos and salt. Cook 
uneovered stirring often until juice is absorbed. 
Remove from fire, add lemon juice. Top with 
parsley. 


GROUND NUT CHICKEN (ground nuts are pea- 
nuts 

75 pieces of chicken, browned for 35 minutes in a 
390 degree oven. 


Combine: 

2 cups peanut butter 
3 cups catsup 

2 tsp. cayenne pepper 


Remove chicken from the oven and with a pastry 
brush paint, or baste each piece of chicken with 
the peanut sauce. Return the chicken to the 
oven and bake for another half hour or until the 
chicken is done. 
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CURRIED EGGS 
50 eggs hard boiled, peeled and cut in half 
lengthwise 


Put the eggs in a large pan or pans and cover 
with the following sauce: 

5 cups chopped onions (browned in 2 Tbs. oil) 
Add: 

10 cups stewed tomatoes 

1 tsp. salt 

4 Tbs. curry dissolved in 1 cup water 

Simmer for fifteen minutes. 


Cover the boiled eggs with the sauce, cover the 
pan and bake for 30 minutes at 350 degrees. 


HOISIN BEEF 

15 lbs. of round steak cut into thin pieces for stir 
frying, about one quarter of an inch thick, two 
inches long, and one half inch wide. 

Marinate the beef in the following: 

1 ean Hoisin sauce, available at most oriental 
markets and at many supermarkets. 

4 ounces of fresh chopped ginger 

10 cloves garlic, chopped 

1 cup soy sauce 

1 cup lemon juice 

3 Tbs. sugar 

(an easy way to chop the garlic and ginger is to 
blend it in a food processor (osterizer) with the 
soy sauce and the lemon juice) 


When the meat has marinated at least 30 minutes 
you are ready to stir fry. Using a large wok or a 
large pan, heat 3 Tbs. oil until hot. Fry the beef 
until done (usually takes about 10 minutes, 
depending on the amount of beef you put in the 
pan and the size of the pan). This is a time 
consuming job, so 3 or 4 persons working at the 
same time will be able to complete the job in 
much less time. 


When all of the beef is done, thicken the 
remaining juices with one half cup of cornstarch 
and 2 cups of water. 


Combine the sauce, meat and 
8 cups of sliced water chestnuts 
Serve over rice with stir fried vegetables. 


BEAN AND TOFU VEGETABLE SALAD 

5 cups cooked garbanzo beans 

5 cups cooked kidney beans 

5 cups raw cauliflower, broken into flowerets 

6 cups zucchini, sliced thin 

4 cups thinly sliced onions 

2 1/2 pounds tofu, drained for 20 minutes and cut 
into cubes. 


Marinate the above with a good Italian dressing 
or the oriental salad dressing from below. 


FISH CHOWDER 
50 ounces of canned clam chowder 
5 eans of water 


Heat the clam chowder and water in a double 
boiler. 


Saute: 
4 cups chopped onions 
5 cups chopped celery 


Boil: 
5 cups diced carrots 


Add to the boiled carrots the sauteed onions and 
celery and: 

2 cups mushrooms, canned or fresh 

Combine all of the above ingredients with: 

4 cups sour cream 

4 cups cooked fish; cod works well 

1 Tbs. pepper 

1/2 cup lemon juice 


Heat thoroughly in the double boiler, and serve. 


BRAZILIAN RICE AND BEANS 
10 cups pinto or kidney beans 
30 cups water 


Soak the kidney beans or pinto beans over night 
or by quick cook method. Cook for about 2 hours 
until tender. 


In a saucepan cook the following vegetables until 
tender. 


5 cups of potatoes, cubed 

5 cups cabbage, cubed 

5 cups pumpkin, cubed 

5 cups carrots, cubed 

3 cups okra (if available) 

3 cups chayote (if available) 
5 cups water 


Saute the following until browned: 
3 lbs. ground beef 

3 lbs. sausage 

10 cloves garlic 

5 onions, medium size, diced 
1 cup green peppers 

Add: 

5 Tbs. worcestershire sauce 
10 Tbs. tomato paste 

5 tsp. coriander 

5 bay leaves 


Combine beans, vegetables and meat. Simmer 
for 10 minutes and serve with rice. 


(For 50 people cook 18 cups of rice.) 
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FROZEN PEA SALAD 

Two or three hours before serving combine: 
10 packages of frozen peas 

1 cup slivered purple onion 

2 cups slices of fresh green peppers 

1 cup chopped celery 

2 cups mayonnaise 

1 cup yogurt 

one quarter cup sugar 


Continue to stir as the peas defrost and the 
vegetables marinate. 


ORIENTAL BROCCOLI SALAD 
10 pounds of fresh broccoli 


Wash the broccoli and separate the flowers, 
cutting them about 2 inches long. Do not throw 
away the remaining stem pieces as they are also 
an important part of the salad. The stem pieces 
need to be peeled. This is a little time 
consuming, but with the help of your friends can 
be a good time together too. Cut the stem 
pieces into 2 inch lengths also and combine with 
the following marinade. 


One quarter cup of sugar 

1 cup olive oil 

1 1/2 cups soy sauce 

1 cup water 

1 cup vinegar (rice or cider vinegar) 


Combine in blender with: 
4 ounces fresh ginger 
5 cloves of garlic 


Marinate the fresh broccoli, stirring oc- 
casionally. 


IMPOSSIBLE VEGETABLE QUICHE 
30 Eggs 

1 1/2 cups Biscuit Mix 

1 cup melted margarine 

3 1/2 quarts of milk 

1/2 tsp. salt 

1 Tbs. pepper 


Combine the above ingredients and pour into two 
8x12 baking pans. 


Sprinkle the following into the pans: 
4 cups of one of the following: 
broccoli (chopped) 

spinach (chopped) 

or a combination of vegetables 

and 

8 cups grated cheese 


Bake at 350 degrees for 45 to 50 minutes 


ZUCCHINI BREAD 

18 eggs 

3 cups oil 

4 cups sugar 

12 cups zucchini, grated 
15 cups flour 

2 Tbs. salt 

5 tsp. cinnamon 

4 Tbs. baking powder 

2 Tbs. baking soda 


Beat eggs until foamy, add sugar, oil and 
zucchini. Combine flour, salt, cinnamon, and 
baking powder and soda. Combine all in- 
gredients. Bake in loaf pans at 350 degrees for 
one hour, or until they test done. 


STIR FRIED VEGIES FOR FIFTY 

Cut into Julienne strips the following vegetables. 
(cut 2 inches long and no more then one-half inch 
square) 


12 cups carrots 

20 cups broccoli flowerets and peeled stems 

10 cups onion wedges 

1/4 cup minced ginger 

10 cloves minced garlic 

1/4 cup soy sauce (use the new low sodium soy 
sauce if available) 


Have the vegetables lined up in separate con- 
tainers for each vegetable before you begin 
cooking. It is important for the wok to be hot 
before the oil is added and before the vegies are 
added so that they do not absorb too much oil. 
The vegies should sizzle nicely every time you 
add the vegetables. The food is stirred and 
tossed constantly as it cooks so that it does not 
brown or burn. 

Fry the onions, ginger and garlic first and 
remove them; then cook the carrots, and then 
the broccoli stems, and last the broccoli 
flowerets. Add a little of the soy sauce to each 
group of vegetables. 

When all the vegetables are done, but still crisp, 
combine and serve immediately. 


Stir frying food is an energy-efficient alternative 
method of cooking. It also has the advantage of 
retaining the nutrients in food because the 
cooking time is so short. 


SOME SNACK IDEAS 

Keep snacks simple. By far the best snacks are 
fruit juices, fresh vegetables and fruits in season, 
fruit breads, popcorn, nuts and dried fruits. You 
ean use them in many different combinations. 


Cider in season usually is a big hit. Try to avoid 
serving sodas or drinks that contain large quan- 
tities of sugar. 
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PINEAPPLE MINT REFRESHER 

Toss into a blender 20-30 mint leaves, two 
bananas (peeled), two cups of pineapple juice. 
Blend until smooth. Pour into a punch bowl or 
container, add ten more cups of pineapple juice, 
and ten cups of ice. It's particularly refreshing 
on a hot summer day. 


CRANBERRY FLIP 

Mix 1 cup milk and 1 cup cranberry juice (fresh 
cranberries if in season), blend for one minute 
and serve. 


CRANBERRY BANANA DRINK 
Blend: one banana, 1 cup milk, 2 teaspoons 
honey, and 1 cup cranberry juice. 
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APPLE JILL 
Blend: 1 cup milk, 1 cup apple juice, one half 
peeled apple, and 1 teaspoon cinnamon. 


CEREAL SNACKS 

Many cereals, especially granolas and cereals 
with dried fruit mixes, make a crunchy, nu- 
tritious, delicious snack. Avoid the sugar coated 
cereals. 


SNACKS OF FRUITS, FRESH VEGETABLES, 
CHEESES, CHEESE OR YOGURT DIPS CAN BE 
BEAUTIFUL AND NUTRITIOUS ON ANY OC- 
CASION. 
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